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Excerpt  from  a  letter  from  Stanley  Thoburn 


1707^00 


Hallelujah:  The  stencilling  is  done 
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Well,  I’ve  had  a  grand  time  at  this, 
even  if- it  has  taken  a  good  deal  of  work. 
We’ll  hope  there  are  not  too  many  mis¬ 
takes  -  -  I  noticed  that  I  left  out  a 
word  somewhere  along,  the  text.  After 
we  have  joined  the  rest  over  there  and 
become  ancestors  ourselves,  perhaps  some 
one  will  be  glad  that  we  took  the 
trouble  to  write  down  what  we  knew. 
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MATTHEW  THO  BURN 
17  98-1850 
came  to  America 
in  1825 


JANE  LYLE  CRAWFORD 
X799“1870 

v;ife  of  Matt  how  Thoburn 


PREFACE 


Tho  desire  to  know  about  one's  family  and  ancestry  is  so  universal  that 
po  apology  is  necessary  for  this  attempt  in  the  field.  But  a  statement  is 
in  order  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  present  work  has  been  undertaken. 

Also,  the  accumulated  debt  of  gratitude  to  others  for  their  help  calls  for 
acknowledgement  ana  thanks. 

Years  ago,  when  my  mother  left  me  in  America  to  continue  her  missionary 
v/ork  in  India,  she  gave  me  information  about  the  family  and  the  more  immediate 
ancestry.  Ibis  beginning  of  knowledge  was  stimulated  a  few  years  later  by 
having  access  in  Cleveland  to  an  old  letter  written  from  an  Irish  address. 

While  in  India,  I  followed  this  lead,  received  an  interesting  answer  from  the 
granddaughter  of  the  person  addressed,  and  thus  made  contact  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Historical  Society  in  Belfast.  The  Society  gladly  furnished  a  tran** 
script  of  Thpburn  records  from  the  Carnrnoney  and  Templepatrick  churches.  Since 
the  family  was  said  to  have  come  from  Scotland,  I  wrote,  on  a  venture  of  proba¬ 
bility,  to  the  public  library  at  Dumfries,  from  where  contact  was  made  with  tho 
National  Library  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  which  furnished  photostats  of  pertinent 
pages  of  Colonel  F.A.V.  Thurburn's  The  Thurburns  (1864),  In  1940  I  wrote  down 
what  I  had  learned  in  a  manuscript  entitled  "The  Ancestry  of  Matthew  Thoburn." 
However,  this  was  only  a  beginning,  and  I  felt  that  I  should  take  the  opportunity 
during  my  present  furlough  in  America  to  explore  the  field  more  thoroughly.  The 
task  has  been  delightful  in  that  many  contacts  with  relatives  have  been  renewed 
or  made  for  the  first  time.  Also,  the  element  of  adventure  and  discovery  has 
been  by  no  means  lacking.  Mention  may  be  made  particularly  of  locating,  after 

much  inquiry,  the  Family  Bible  of  Matthew  Thoburn,  who  was  the  first  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  to  corae  to  America,  along  with  daguerreotypes  of  him  and  his  wife,  and  then 
of  locating  even  the  long  lost  Irish  Family  Bible.  The  latter  discovery  was 
so  thrilling  that  Dr.  Thos.  17.  Thoburn,  who,  more  than  any  other,  has  been  a 
fellov;  e  plorer,  made  a  long  distance  telephone  call  from  Cleveland  to  tell  mo 
the  news. 

The  limit  of  my  furlough  in  America  has  imposed  on  urgency  to  get  the  task 
finished  before  my  return  to  Indio.  While  this  incentive  has  been  an  asset, 
it  has  also  had  a  slightly  unfortunate  result  in  that  new  information  has  occa¬ 
sionally  come  to  light  after  I  had  supposed  the  limit  had  been  reached.  For 
this  reason  some  facts  are  not  in  their  most  logical  place  and  a  page  has  been 
added  for  corrections  and  additions.  Furthermore,  since  the  task  of  compiling 
an  up-to-date  tree  of  living  descendants  of  Matthew  Thoburn  is  one  that  could 
engage  almost  endless  inquiry,  I  have  contented  myself  with  recording  tho  informa 
tion  available  after  a  reasonable  effort.  If  any  of  the  larger  family  has 
thus  been  neglected,  I  can  only  plead  that  the  omission  has  not  been  by  intention 
In  this  connection,  I  v/ould  suggest  that  Dr.  Thos.  W.  Thoburn,  272  9  Ashley  Road, 
Shaker  Heights  22,  Ohio  (Cleveland),  be  considered  as  headquarters  for  any  fur¬ 
ther  exchange  of  information  along  these  lines.  In  the  course  of  timo  per¬ 
haps  supplementary  bulletins  of  family  interest  could  be  issued. 

My  gratitude  is  due  to  many  who  have  answered  letters  of  inquiry,  but  es¬ 
pecially  to  those  who  have  given  mo  access  through  the  post  to  precious  old 
letters  and  papers  and  gone  to  much  trouble  to  answer  my  questions,  particularly 
to  Dr.  Thos.  W.  Thoburn,  who  has  already  been  mentioned  as  ray  chief  comrade  in 
edventure;  to  Mrs.  John  E.  Winters  of  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  formerly  of  St. 
Clairsyille;  Mrs.  W.  H,  McLlaster  of  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  and  Mr.  D.  Lyle  Thoburn 
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cf  Cleveland,  Miss  Muriel  H*  V/ right  ,  secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  Historical 
Society  and  editor  of  The  Chronicles  of  Oklahoma,  hoc  not  only  furnished  in¬ 
formation,  but,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  donated  the  Family  Bible  of  Matthew 
Thoburo,  along  with  daguerreotypes ,  to  The  Reis  Library,  Allegheny  College, 
vbero  thoy  are  more  accessible  to  those  interested.  Mr.  Philip  M#  Benjamin, 
j  librarian  at  Allegheny  College,  has  given  information  from  Bishop  Thoburn’s 

diary  or  journal,  which  is  in  process  of  transcription.  Miss  Mi.:Dorothy  YJood- 
ruff,  research  librarian  at  the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions  Library,  New  York, 

4  hoe  boon  generous  in  her  help.  Mr.  W.  J.  McRoberts  of  Larne,  Ireland,  has 

furnished  valuable  bits  of  information.  Mr.  Crawford  Bennett  Thoburn  of  Cleve¬ 
land  took  me  on  a  delightful  "pilgrimage”  to  the  Thoburn  farm  in  Belmont  County 
Mid  thus  enabled  me  to  have  something  of  s  first-hand  knowledge  of  tho  place. 
j:iso  Jean  Thoburn  of  Pittsburgh  undertook  the  task  of  drawing  a  suitable  cover, 
pr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Fauvor  of  Cleveland  have  done  all  tho  mimeographing,  and 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thos.  IT.  Thoburn  have  taken  responsibility  from  that  point  on.  In 
both  those  families  special  thanks  is  due  to  ladies. 


Although  the  name  Thoburn  ic  not  very  common  in  the  United  States,  there 
ore  a  number  of  people  in  the  Ohio  valley  and  elsewhere  who  bear  the  name  but 
are  not  descendants  of  Matthew  Thoburn  who  came  to  America  in  1825.  One  fam¬ 
ily  of  Thorburns  came  directly  from  Scotland  to  America  and  changed  the  spoiling 
of  its  name  to  Thoburn  after  arriving  in  America.  For  this  reason  tho  title 
of  this  work  has  defined  tho  Irish  connection?  THE  ANCESTRY  OF  THE  I RISH-AME RI¬ 
CAN  THO BURNS. 


Since  many  of  the  facts  about  tho  family  ancestry  are  involved  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  tradition  and  in  tho  records  of  the  family  Bibles,  I  have  appended  below  a 
critical  appraisal  of  these  sources  of  information. 

Melrose,  Mass.  C.  Stanley  Thoburn 

June  1955.  (No.  533  of  Matthew  Thoburn) 


AN  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  FAMILY  TRADITION 

Although  various  members  of  the  Thoburn  family  in  America  have  a  record  of 
the  line  of  ancestry  that  goes  back  into  the  Irish  period,  these  records  appear 
to  have  a  common  origin.  In  the  years  1916  to  1919  there  was  correspondence 
between  Mrs.  J.  R.  Mills  (Elisa  Ann  Dixon  Thoburn),  who  was  living  at  Alliance, 
Ohio,  and  Mrs.  William  Douglas  Haselton  (Margaret  McKelvey  Horner),  who  was  at 
Old  Forge,  Dunmurry ,  Co.  Antrim,  Ireland?  also  between  the  same  Mrs.  Kazelton 
end  Mrs.  John  E*  Winters  (Margaret  Mellor,  whose  mother  was  Mary  McKelvey),  then 
living  at  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio.  The  American  records  are  in  general  a  rescript 
of  the  information  sent  to  either  Mrs.  Mills  or  Mrs.  Winters  by  Mrs,  Haselton. 

As  indicated  in  letters  of  Mrs.  Hazelton  to  Mrs.  Mills,  dated  Apr.  14,  1917  and 
Jon.  30,  1919,  one  source  of  her  information  was  a  Mr.  McKinney,  who  had  accumu¬ 
lated  various  genealogical  notes.  *  Some  of  his  facts  probably  came  ultimate¬ 
ly  from  the  Cammoney  registers,  some  from  tombstone  inscriptions.  Hov/ever, 
to  his  facts  was  added  the  suggestion  that  the  Joseph  Thoburn  who  was  born  May 
13,  1750,  may  have  been  a  direct  ancestor  of  tho  Matthew  Thoburn  who  migrated 
to  America.  Possibly  access  to  the  Family  Bible  helped  him  to  this  suggestion. 
The  suggestion  v;as  accepted  uncritically  in  rescripts  and  accepted  as  established. 
However,  it  was  only  a  suggestion,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  Carnmoney  records 
-d.11  show  that  tho  Joseph  Thoburn  referred  to  could  not  have  been  an  ancestor, 


*  Mr,  McKinney  was  a  grandson  of  a  Janet  Bigger  who  was  cousin  to  the  Janet 
Bigger  who  married  Joseph  Thoburn  (tiro,  Haselton,  Apr.  14,  1917). 
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although  ho  wa3  related  otherwise. 

Mrs.  Haselton  also  had  another  source  of  information,  Francis  Joseph  Bigger, 
lav*7or  of  Belfast,  who  made  out  a  genealogical  tree  for  her  brother  John.  This 
troo  gives  most  information  on  the  Biggers,  with  a  somewhat  sketchy  tree  for  the 
Thoburn,  tho  two  family  trees  being  brought  together  at  the  point  where  Janet  Big- 
,.or  carried  Joseph  Thoburn.  Mr,  Bigger  of  Belfast  evidently  knew  more  about 
tho  Biggors  than  the  Thobums.  He  must  have  obtained  information  about  the 
;attor  by  uncritical  inquiry,  certainly  not  by  access  to  tho  Carnmonoy  records. 

His  Thoburn  tree  has  three  generations  of  Josephs,  in  line  with  the  McKinney 
suggestion,  and  also  gives  a  John  Thoburn  as  a  brother  of  Matthew  Thoburn,  which 
finds  no  support  in  the  Carnmonoy  records.  So,  while  Mr.  Digger's  information 
r.bout  the  Biggers  may  be  accepted  as  reliable,  what  he  says  about  tho  Thoburns 
in  much  loss  so. 

Mrs.  Hazelton  continued  her  interest  in  ancestry  until  hor  death  in  1933. 

Bho  and  her  brother  John  looked  up  the  inscriptions  on  tho  tombstones  at  Molusk 
fir,d  neighboring  places  and  obtained  more  information  from  the  Carnmonoy  registers. 
Tho  rosults  appear  to  be  what  was  found  in  a  box  of  "old  letters  and  papers" 
bended  down  to  a  neice  of  Mrs.  Haselton,  Maisie  Gaffikin  of  Newcastle,  County 
ttown,  and  then  given  to  Samuel  Moorhead  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  with  both  of  whom 
Hre.  Winters  kept  in  touch  by  correspondence.  This  document,  which  we  may 
designate  as  the  Gaffikin-Moorhoad  record,  contains  more  factual  information  than 
eny  of  the  previously  mentioned  records,  including,  besides  a  transcript  of  names 
from  th8  Cammoney  registers,  names  and  dates  from  three  cemeteries,  those  of 
Molusk,  Windy  Hill,  and  Bailyrobori . 

While  in  India  some  years  ago,  at  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Elsie  McKinney  of 
Cammoney,  I  obtained  a  transcript  of  all  the  Thoburn  entries  in  the  Cammoney 
and  Tcmplepatrick  registers  dorm  to  about  1825  from  the  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society  of  Ireland,  Belfast,  and  correlated  them  for  family  relationships.  The 
results  were  the  same  as  later  found  suggested  in  the  Gaf  fikin-Moorhead  docu¬ 
ment.  Thus,  for  the  Irish  period,  the  Cammoney  registers  and  the  cemetery 
inscriptions  are  primary  sources  of  information.  It  is  a  mattor  of  regret 
that  the  earliest  church  records  of  Tempi epat rick  and  Carrickfergus  are  lost. 

An  account  cf  the  Family  Bibles  is  given  in  the  Appendix.  Here  it  is  only 
necessary  to  point  out  that  both  Bibles  need  to  be  viewed  critically  in  the  light 
of  circumstances  and  other  information.  The  Irish  Family  Bible  seems  to  have 
passed  from  one  branch  of  the  family  to  another,  so  that  stress  cannot  be  laid 

cn  a  direct  line  of  ancestry  in  its  records.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  there 

is  a  Joseph  Thoburn  whose  name,  with  Scriptural  reference,  appears  to  bo  a  signa¬ 
ture  rather  than  an  entry  by  another,  indicating  possession  of  the  Bible  rather 

than  filial  relationship  toward  what  precedes.  The  American  Family  Bible 

tr.U3t  likewise  be  viewed  critically.  Since  it  was  bought  in  America,  the  entry 
cf  Matthew  Thoburn's  date  of  birth  must  have  been  made  by  memory,  and  memory  was 
evidently  unreliable  at  this  point.  Recorder  No.  3  made  his  earliest  entries 
fcbout  seventeen  years  after  the  events,  and  therefore,  not  surprisingly,  made 
coveral  mistakes.  Recorder  No.  3  characteristically  uses  the  spoiling  "Lysle" 
eE  against  "Lyle."  Since  the  latter  spelling  appears  to  have  been  generally 
accepted  by  tho  family,  as  likewise  "Matthew"  for  the  older  "Mathew",  these  hove 
taen  used  in  this  work. 
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THE  ANCESTRY  OF  THE  IRISH -AMERICAN  THOBURNS 

I.  THE  NORTHUMBRIAN  HOME  IN  DANELAGH 

The  ancestors  of  the  Thoburas  first  appear  in  Northumbria  as  Danes 
v/ho  came  over  from  one  of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  either  from  Denmark 
or  from  the  fiords  of  Norway.  The  first  successful  inroad  of  these 
Danes  or  Northmen  took  place  about  793  A.D®,  and  the  inroads  continued 
with  greater  or  lesser  intensity  until  the  Danish  conquest  of  England  in 
1013  A.D.  by  Sweyn.  The  invaders  Y/ere  called  Vikings  because  they  were 
inhabitants  of  the  "viks"  or  creeks  of  the  Scandinavian  coasts.  By  oc¬ 
cupation  they  were  pirstos  and  robbers.  They  cam©  in  their  ’’long-ships" 
across  the  North  Sea  and  plundered  the  peaceful  dwellings  of  tho  more  civ¬ 
ilized  English  .  As  fiorca  warriors  and  as  pagans  they  had  no  mercy  on 
the  Christian  churches  and  monasteries  they  found  in  their  path,  but  left 
havoc  wherever  they  went,  Tho  Christian  Church  had  only  recently  brought 
all  of  England  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  and  now  it  looked  as  if 
that  achievement  might  bo  lost.  Hi©  havoc  was  so  great  that  a  new  peti¬ 
tion  was  added  to  the  litany  of  worship— "From  the  fury  of  the  Northmen, 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us."  At  first  the  Northmen  or  Norsemen  merely  plun¬ 
dered  the  villages  and  towns  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  England,  but  later 
they  began  to  settle  in  communities.  Their  power  increased  until  they 
threatened  to  dominate  all  the  country.  However,  in  878  A.D.  Alfred 
the  Great  achieved  a  decisive  victory  over  them,  and  the  country  was 
divided  into  the  domain  of  Alfred  atsd  the  Danelagh.  The  Danish  com¬ 
munities  in  the  Danolagh  recognized  tho  suzerainity  of  Alfred,  but  thoir 
eympathios  wore  easily  turned  toward  other  Danish  invadors  .  Tho  fact 
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that  tho  Danes  wero  still  pagan  and  the  English  Christian  must  have  "been 
a  further  "barrier  to  their  living  together  as  peaceful  neighbors. 

The  storm  of  viking  invasions  broke  out  afresh  in  97  9  A.D.,  this  time 
with  greater  force  than  before,  for  the  Northlands  had  become  consolidated 
into  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  the  invasions  were 
backed  up  with  organisation.  After  fruitless  attempts  to  buy  off  the 
invaders,  Ethelred  the  "Redeless,"  king  of  Wessox,  ordered  a  massacre  in 
cold  blood  of  all  Danes  in  Wessex  in  1002  A.D.  Tho  result  was  that 
Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  decided  to  conquer  England,  which  he  did  in  1013 
A.D.  When  Sweyn  died,  he  was  succeeded  by  Canute  or,  more  correctly, 

Knut .  The  struggle  was  renewod  until  finally  in  1017  A.D.  the  young 

Canute  was  accepted  as  lord  of  the  whole  of  England. 

At  some  time  during  these  invasions  a  viking  bearing  the  name  of  his 
god  Thor,  and  perhaps  brandishing  the  typical  long,  straight  sword  of  the 
Norsemen,  came  over  from  the  Scandinavian  countries  in  a  long-ship  to  get 
his  share  of  the  pillage  and  rapine  of  peaceful  England.  His  name 
Thor-brand  described  his  fierce,  ruthloss  character,  for  the  name  moans 
tho  sword  or  brand  of  Thor. 

From  later  occurrences  of  the  name  it  appears  that  thoro  were  two 
groups  of  Thurburn  ancestors  who  came  over  from  Scandinavia.  On©  set¬ 
tled  in  the  region  of  Kent  in  the  south  of  England  and  the  other  in  the 
north  in  the  region  of  Yorkshire.  The  inference  is  mado  from  the  fact 
that  a  family  with  the  name  Thurbame  lived  for  several  centuries  in  that 
part  of  Kent  which  was  in  possession  of  tho  Danes  during  the  period  of 
the  Danish  invasions.  The  ancient  manuscripts  of  Kent  contain  mention 
of  tho  nemo  during  tho  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

In  Boy's  History  of  Sandwich  there  is  montion  of  two  Thurbarnos  who  were 
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appointod  to  Parliament  in  tho  middle  and  latter  part  of  tho  seventeenth 
century »  and  whoso  tombs  are  still  in  exist  once  with  tho  arms  "sable,  a 
griffon  passant,  argent: "  crest,  "a  griffon's  head  coupod,  argent,"  do- 
pictod  on  thorn.  ^  Tho  family  no  longer  appears  to  exist  in  Kont  ♦ 

Tho  other  Thorburn  family  settled  in  Northumbria,  and  it  is  from  this 
that  the  Scotch,  Irish  and  American  Thorburns  or  Thoburns  are  descended. 

The  first  definite  mention  of  a  mombor  of  the  Northumbrian  family  is 
in  1016  A.D.,  when  Canute  invadod  Northumbria.  Turobrand  the  Hold 
/or  probably  Bold)  appears  in  the  act  of  taking  vongoanco  on  the  Earl  of 
Northumbria  in  the  royal  presonco,  the  deed  being  followed  lator  by  his 
own  violent  death.  Turobrand,  who  is  accepted  as  tho  ancestor  of  tho 
Scottish  Thurburns,  was  evidently  a  Dane  in  high  favor  with  Canute.  Hi3 
family  and  tho  family  of  the  Earl  of  Northumbria  soom  to  have  maintained 
a  blood  foud  for  at  least  four  generations..  Tho  detailed  account  of 
this  foud  is  given  by  Alexander  Joffroys ,  author  of  The  History  and  Ant  iq- 
uitios  of  Roxburgh sh iro ,  in  a  lottor  to  Colonel  Thurburn,  as  follows : 

"One  of  tho  name  (Turobrand)  was  slain  by  Uchtrod,  the  Earl  of  North¬ 
umberland,  at  tho  instigation  of  Styr,  tho  son  of  Ulf,  who  refused  to  give 
tho  Earl  his  daughtor  in  marriago  till  ho  first  rid  him  of  his  hated  enomy 
Turobrand .  On  Uchtrod  slaying  Turobrand ,  ho  marriod  Styr's  daughtor 
Sigon,  or  rather  she  was  givon  to  him  by  her  fathor  as  his  reward  for  tho 
murdor  of  his  onomy.  Ho  seems  to  have  boon  a  Dane,  and  in  high  favour 
v:ith  Sworgn  (Swoyn)  and  Canute,  his  son.  \7hen  Canuto  invaded  Northumber¬ 
land  in  1016,  Uchtrod  tho  earl  submitted  to  him  frem  nocossity,  and  having 
rocoivod  a  safot  conduct  to  visit  Canute,  to  arrange  torms  of  poaco,  ho 

1.  Thurburn,  Lt .  Col.  F.  A.  V.,  The  Thurburns ,  with  pedigree  of  Thurbrand 
and  Thurburn ,  1854.  Photostats  from  tho  National  Library  of  Scotland, 
Edinburgh,  p.  18. 
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prosontod  hirasolf  on  tho  appointed  day  to  tho  prosonco  of  the  king:  ho 

was  slain  by  Turobrand  tho  Hold,  with  forty  of  his  chiof  officors  ,  in  tho 

royal  prosonco.  Tho  placo  whoro  this  happened  was  Wilraol.  Aldrod , 

the  son  of  Uchtrod  by  Eogfrida ,  tho  daughter  of  Bishop  Alduno,  avongod  his 

fathor's  doath  by  tho  slaughter  of  Turobrand  tho  Hold;  and  ho  again  was 

slain  by  tho  son  of  his  victim.  Wa 1th oof ,  the  grandson  of  Aldrod,  on 

attaining  tho  earldom,  butchered  tho  grandsons  of  Turobrand  tho  Hold,  in 

2 

rovongo  of  tho  doath  of  his  grandfather." 

From  tho  abovo  wo  soo  that  Turobrand  tho  Hold  was  a  Danish  chieftain 
who  stood  in  high  favor  with  Canuto.  Tho  mannor  of  his  life  was  accord¬ 
ing  to  tho  timo  in  which  ho  lived.  Tho  sword  which  had  first  brought 
tho  viking  raiders  and  conquerors  to  the  shores  of  Britain  was  now  kept 
rod  in  porpotuating  family  f cuds  .  Ho  was  probably  not  a  Christian  in 
faith.  Christianity  among  tho  Danes  was  a  now  thing — Canuto  was  tho 
first  Danish  Christian  king— and  tho  Danes  doubtloss  considorod  religion 
to  bo  ono  of  thoir  distinguishing  marks  from  thoir  Anglo-Saxon  onomios  and 
noighbors .  Moreover,  tho  family  of  Uchtrod,  with  whom  tho  family  of 
Turobrand  had  a  foud,  was  ovidcntly  Christian,  judging  by  tho  mention  of 
Bishop  Alduno  and  tho  probabilities  of  history.  Furthormcro,  a  dos- 
condorrt  of  Turobrand  tho  Hold,  Thor  Longus  ,  appears  to  havo  boon  a  pagan. 
Porhaps  v;o  may  rightfully  think  of  Turobrand  tho  Hold  as  ono  who  clung  to 
his  pagan  Norso  horitage  and  faith  in  tho  faco  of  tho  advanco  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  His  namo,  which  is  really  tho  samo  as  Thorbrand,  suggests  his 
crood  and  mannor  of  lifo,  a  lifo  lived  under  tho  protoction  and  inspira¬ 
tion  of  tho  "s'^ord  of  Thor,"  tho  god  of  thunder  end  war. 

2.  Thurbum,  ibid . ,  p.  7. 
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II.  THE  SCOTTISH  HOME  IN  ROXBURGHSHIRE 

William  the  Conqueror — the  Norman,  Norseman  or  Northman,  who  was  of  the 
eamo  racial  stock  as  the  Danes  who  had  invaded  Britain  a  half  century  previ¬ 
ously — invadod  England  in  1066  A.D.  and  defeated  Harold  at  tho  docisivo  bet- 
tlo  of  Hastings.  After  this  many  of  tho  Danish  colonies  in  England  mi¬ 
grated  northward  and  settled  oither  in  the  northern  part  of  England  or  in 
tho  lowlands  of  Scotland*  Tracos  of  thoir  settlements  aro  found  in 
tho  names  of  towns,  such  as  Smailholm  in  Roxburghshire,  Corby  and  Stone- 

garthside  in  Cumberland,  and  sovoral  names  in  Northumberland  ending  in  tho 

3 

final  syllable  "ha ugh  . "  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Denmark  and 

Norway  used  to  got  their  coins  minted  in  North  England  during  the  first 
half  of  tho  eleventh  century  by  mint -masters  of  Danish  or  Anglo-Saxon 
doscont,  and  that  tho  namo  Thorbaem  sppoars  on  such  coins  along  with 
othor  names.  Among  thoso  who  immigrated  northward  to  the  lowlands  of 
Scotland  was  a  doscondont  of  Turebrand  tho  Hold.  The  family  settled  - 
in  Roxburghshire,  in  tho  region  of  Smailholm,  which  romainod  tho  ancostral 
homo  for  conturies . 

Tho  roaeon  for  the  migration  to  Scotland  was  doubtless  a  desire  to 
oscape  from  the  now  Nonnan  yoke.  The  Norman  conquerors  did  not  identify 
themselves  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  but  remained  aloof  in  their 
impregnable  castles  and  ruled  with  a  strong  hand  in  a  harsh  manner.  In 
this  they  were  unlike  their  predecessors,  the  Danes,  who  had  made  the  coun¬ 
try  their  home  and  had  become  a  part  of  the  general  population.  The 
northern  part  of  the  country  offered  more  freedom  in  proportion  to  its  re¬ 
moteness  from  the  center  of  tho  hated  Norman  rule. 

3.  Thurburn,  ibid*,  p.  6. 
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Tho  next  record  of  the  family  comes  from  about  the  year  1100  A.D.,  when 
one  who  styled  himself  Thor  Longus  or  Thor  the  Long  obtained  from  the  Scottish 
king  Edgar  a  grant  of  land  at  Edenham,  which  is  about  six  rnilos  from  Smail- 
holm,  in  Roxburghshire.  Another  Thor  Bottled  at  Tranent,  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  county  of  Haddington,  but  it  is  not  evident  what  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  two  was*  In  regard  to  the  family  of  Thor  Longus,  Colonel 

Thurbura  writes;  "Surnames  wore  about  these  days  being  assumed  in  Scot¬ 

land,  for  we  find  that  Walter,  grandoon  of  Thor  Longus,  took  that  of  Ruth  von, 
from  lands  in  Perthshire  obtained  by  his  father.  His  descendants  became 
Earls  of  Gowries  in  1581.  The  other  cons  or  grandsons  of  Thor  Longus  very 
likely  retained  tho  old  cognomen  of  Turobrsnd,  Tftorbrand,  or  Thurbrand."  ^ 

A  seal  of  Thor  Longus  is  preserved  at  Durham,  England.  It  is  ovel- 
shaped,  depicting  "a  front  figure  of  a.  knight  (?)  sitting  bare-headed,  end 
not  in  armour,  holding  with  both  hands  a  nword  obliquely  across  his  breast." 
Tho  border  of  the  seal  has  a  mutilated  inscription  which  ie  understood  to 
read,  Thor  rag  mitt it  rraico ,  "Thor  Bonds  me  as  a  friend."  "This  extremely 
interesting  and  curious  seal  is  appended  to  his  charter  granting  the  Church 
of  Edenham  (built  by  him  in  honour  of"  St,  Cuthbert)  and  a  ceracuto  of  land  to 

St.  Cuthbert  and  his  monks,  in  perpetual  possession.  The  chartor  is  without 

5 

date,  but  must  be  os  early  as  1098*"  This  largo  donation  in  honor  of  the 

patron  saint  of  the  region-^St *,  Cuthbert  woe  born  at  Melrose  or  Mailros  and 
associated  especially  with  the  isle  of  Lindio  fa  roe— might  suggest  that  Thor 
Longus  was  a  Christian.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inscription  of  the  sgal 

is  more  appropriate  to  one  who  still  clung  to  his  pagan  faith  in  Thor,  So 
we  may  nuppose  that  he  was  allowed  to  settle  in  the  region  of  Edenham,  receiv- 


4*  Thurburn,  ibid « ,  p,  8, 

5.  Laing*s  Ancient  Scottish  Seals ,  p.  111.  Photostat  from  National  Library 
of  Scotland,  Edinburgh.  See  Appendix,  Armorial  Bearings,  for  a  sketch 
of  tho  seal. 
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ing  grants  from  King  Edgar,  on  condition  of  giving  assurances  of  his  peaceful 
intentions*  These  assurances  were,  on  the  one  hand,  tho  pledge  of  friend- 
ehip  and  fealty  as  suggested  by  the  seal,  and,  on  tho  other,  a  substantial  gift 
in  honor  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  region* 

The  descendants  of  Thor  Longue,  as  has  been  observed,  probably  retained 
some  form  of  the  old  name  Th  orb  rand*  Perhaps  it  was  one  of  these  descend¬ 
ants  who  was  involved  in  e  battle  in  the  twelfth  century  in  the  valley  of 
Calder,  near  Screbstor*  The  contestants  were  the  Earl  Raguvald  and  a  per¬ 
son  named  Thorbaern,  and  the  latter  was  victorious.  ®  Battles  between 
rival  chiefs  and  families  formed  a  largo  part  of  the  life  of  those  times  and 
the  Ihorbrands  must  have  hod  their  full  share  in  thorn* 

The  next  member  of  the  family  who  comes  to  notice  is  Peter  Thurbrand, 
who  appears  to  have  been  descended  from  Thor  Longus,  Colonel  Thurburn 

writes?  "It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  Liber  de  Driburgh ,  published  by 
the  Spalding  Club,  mention  is  made  of  another  Thurbrand,  in  a  paper  styled, 

A  General  Confirmation  by  Pope  Gregor*/  of  the  whole  Lands  belonging  to  the 
Monastery  of  Briburgh,  in  Roxburghshire*"  (  In  this  document,  which  ie 
dated  June  19,  1228,  the  Head  of  the  Church  confirms  what  Petras  filing 
Thurbrand  in  Villa  de  Hadlngtoun  pia  vobis  liberalitate  donavit «  ®  Thie 
Poter  Thurbrand  was  evido2itly  a  Christian,  for,  in  addition  to  making  a  large 
donation  to  a  Christian  monastery  as  did  Thor  Longus,  ho  had  a  distinctively 
Christian  name,  Peter.  The  reason  for  making  the  gift  must  hove  been  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  motivated  Thor  Longus,  for  a  pledge  of  peace  was  no 
longer  necessary  for  a  now  long-settled  family.  If  we  attempt  to  reconstruct 

6.  Thurburn,  ibid* ,  p.  6. 

7*  I bid.,  p.  14. 

8*  Peter  tho  son  of  Thurbrand  in  the  Town  of  Haddington  hod  presented  to 
you  with  duteous  generosity. 
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tho  circumstances  of  the  gift?  v;o  may  think  of  this  Potor  Thurbrand  as  giv¬ 
ing  proport y  to  the  monastory  of  Driburgh  bocauso  of  somo  unusual  ovont 
which  was  associated  in  his  mind  with  groat  blossing  or  a  sense  of  supromo 
duty.  Since  all  tho  previously  mentioned  members  of  the  family  had  prob¬ 

ably  clung  to  their  ancostral  pagan  faith,  and  since  a  largo  gift  had  boon 
now  mado  to  a  Christian  monastery,  wo  suggest  that  this  Peter  Thurbrand 
was  in  all  likelihood  the  first  of  tho  family  to  become  a  Christian.  Por- 
hops  the  gift  was  mado  after  ho  had  been  wo n  to  tho  Christian  faith  by  somo 
marked  dood  of  kindness  on  tho  part  of  tho  monks  of  Driburgh,  tho  gift  boir.g 
both  a  tokon  of  gratitudo  and  tho  ovidonco  cf  his  sincerity  in  accepting 
tho  now  faith.  Tho  name  givon  at  baptism  was  Potor,  recalling  tho  dis¬ 
ciple  who,  though  destined  to  be  liko  a  rock  in  his  character  and  leader¬ 
ship,  was  robukod  by  the  Master  for  his  relianco  on  the  sword .  Simi¬ 

larly,  tho  brand  or  sword  of  Thor  was  robukod  when  a  Thorbrand  was  baptized 
with  tho  name  Potor. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  this  connection  is  that,  although  Potor 
Thurbrand  ovidontly  livod  in  tho  rogion  of  Driburgh,  noar  Smailholm,  tho 
lands  ho  donated  woro  in  Haddington.  Wo  have  soon  that  a  Thorbrand  had 
sottlod  at  Tranont,  not  far  from  Haddington. 9  10  porhaps  tho  two  groups 
boro  a  close  relationship,  with  tho  rosult  that  somo  of  tho  northorn  pro¬ 
perty  carao  into  tho  inheritance  of  tho  Smailholm  Thorbrands.  Possibly 
tho  fact  that  tho  Haddington  property  was  at  somo  distanco  from  Smailholm 
was  a  cons idorat ion  in  making  tho  donation. 


9.  John  18:10,11. 

10.  Page  6. 
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III.  WALLACE s  BRUCE  AND  THE  ARMORIAL  BEARINGS 


Tho  American  Thoburns  havo  a  tradition  that  tho  armorial  toarings  of 

tho  family  originatod  in  tho  day3  of  Wallace  ana  Bruco.  ^  Tho  horaldric 

12 

emblazonment ,  based  upon  a  representation  soon  both  in  tile  and  cloth, 

appears  to  be  as  f ollovs : 

Azure,  on  a  fesse  argent,  three  hearts  gules. 

Crest:  A  hawk,  in  dexter  claw  an  olive  branch,  proper. 

Motto:  Vivimus  in  ope  (V/e  live  in  hope). 

The  events  of  Scottish  history  of  this  period  furnish  the  general 

13 

background  of  the  origin  of  tho  armorial  bearings.  William  Wallace 

I'ca .  1270-1305),  the  popular  national  hero  of  Scotland,  raised  his  stan¬ 
dard  against  the  English  in  12  96  and  had  a  large  measure  of  success  until 
he  was  deserted  by  all  his  titled  friends  at.  Irvin6,  v;here  a  treaty  was 
effected  with  the  English  king  Edward  I  on  July  9,  1297.  Wallace  retired 
to  the  north,  mustered  new  strength  and  gained  an  outstanding  victory  at 
Stirling  on  July  22,  1298.  After  another  period  of  predatory  warfare- 
he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  English  enemies  and  executed  on  Au¬ 
gust  22,  1305.  Edward  granted  a  liberal  constitution  to  the  Scottish  no¬ 
bles,  with  Robert  Bruce,  it  appears,  as  one  of  the  advisers  in  framing  it. 

Robert  the  Bruco,  or  Robert  Bruco  ('1274-1329),  who,  though  pledging 
fealty  to  Edward  I  of  England  about  1296,  had  given  unofficial  support 
to  Wallace  in  1297,  came  into  open  conflict  with  the  English  in  1306, 
after  he  had  murdered  his  old  enemy  Ccmyn.  From  this  time  he  openly 

11.  Information  from  author's  mother. 

12.  Tile  representation  at  8  Robin  Road,  Pittsburgh.  Cloth  design  in 
possession  of  Isabella  Thoburn. 

13.  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica.  Chicago:  Ency.  Britt.  Inc.,  1952.  Vol .  23, 
p.  304  and  Vol.  19,  p.  347. 
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espoused  the  cause  of  Scottish  freedom.  He  was  crowned  king  at  Scone 

on  Kerch  27,  1306,  as  Robert  I  of  Scotland,  and  then  set  out  to  win  his 

kingdom.  However,  the  fortunes  of  war  went  against  him.  Defeated 

at  Mothven  and  Dairy,  he  fled  almost  alone  to  the  island  of  Rathlin. 

"proclaimed  an  outlaw,  excommunicated  by  the  pepo,  his  wife  and  daughter 

in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  his  brother  executed,  Bruce's  cause  seemed 
14 

hopeless."  But  when  Edward  I  died  on  July  7,  1307,  there  was  e  turn 

in  Bruce’s  fortunes.  He  regained  his  power  and  then  held  his  first 
parliament  in  March  1308.  In  1309,  by  a  truce  effected  by  Pope  Clement 
V,  ho  was  recognised  as  king  by  the  clergy.  Thereupon  he  sot  out  to 
roduco  the  strongholds  still  held  by  the  English.  His  efforts  included 
two  raids  into  the  north  of  England  in  13? 3  and  came  to  a  climax  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Bannockburn  on  June  22,  1314,  in  which  tho  English  suf¬ 
fered  a  disasterous  defoat «  On  April  26,  1315,  tho  parliament  of  Ayr 

i 

unanimously  Bottled  tho  succession  on  Bruco  and  his  heirs. 

Since,  according  to  family  tradition,  the  Thoburn  armorial  bearings 
originated  in  the  days  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  we  my  suppose  that  one  of 
tho  ancestors  gave  support  to  Wallace  between  the  years  1296  and  1305, 
that  is,  from  the  tine  that  Wallace  first  raised  his  standard  against  the 
English  to  the  time  of  his  capture  and  execution.  Yet  Wallace  was 

never  king  of  Scotland.  Ho  was  legally  an  outlaw  most  of  the  tine, 

although,  after  the  battle  of  Stirling  (Sept ember  11,  1297),  he  was 
elected  as  "guardian  of  the  kingdom."  On  tho  other  hand,  Robert  Bruce 
wqb  crowned  king,  and  since  the  bestowal  of  armorial  bearings  is  properly 
a  function  of  royalty,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Thoburn  arms  v/ere  given 
to  the  family  by  him. 


14.  Encyclopa edia  Britta nica .  Vol .  19,  p.  347. 
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Jt  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
ornorial  bearings  were  bestowed,  but  tradition  has  not  preserved  any  de¬ 
tails.  We  can  only  ponder  the  meaning  of  tho  symbolism  of  the  arms 
and  draw  upon  imagination  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  circumstances  of 
their  origin.  The  crest  is  a  paradoxical  combination.  Tho  olive 
branch  is  usually  associated  with  a  dove,  in  keeping  with  the  story  of 
Koah  and  the  Flood,  but  here  the  olive  branch  of  peace  is  held  in  the 
tnlons  of  a  hawk,  a  bird  of  prey.  The  combination  suggests  a  peace 
that  is  maintained  by  strength  of  arms.  It  is  the  peace  of  the  strong, 
not  of  tho  weak.  The  motto,  Vivimus  in  spe  fWe  live  in  hope),  would 
find  its  most  appropriate  setting  in  the  circumstances  of  loyalty  during 
o  dark  period  of  hopelessness,  such  os  Robert  Bruce  experienced  in  1306, 
when  ho  found  rofuge  on  the  island  of  Rathlin.  Similarly,  the  symbol¬ 
ism  of  the  shield  displays  the  ideal  of  perfect  loyalty.  Against  the 
lofty  idealism  of  the  azure  field,  which  is  the  color  of  tho  heavens,  is 
the  argent  or  silver  of  integrity,  and  in  these  is  set  the  symbol  of  ut¬ 
most  devotion,  three  hearts  gules  or  three  blood-red  hearts.  There 

must  have  been  a  reason  for  the  number  three— it  may  have  commemorated 
three  outstanding  occasions  of  loyalty,  or  the  number  three  may  simply 
refer  to  perfection  in  loyalty. 

A  point  of  interest  is  that  the  ancestral  home  region  of  the  Thor- 
brands  in  Roxburghshire  was  probably  in  the  hands  of  the  English  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  wars  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  for  Bruce  did  not 
reconouor  Roxburgh  until  tho  first  half  of  the  year  1313,  when  he  made 
two  successful  raids  into  the  north  of  England.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  leaders  of  the  Thorbrands  had  been  driven  from  their 
bcmo  when  they  identified  themselves  with  the  cause  of  Wallace  and  Bruce. 
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Wo  suggest  that  the  armorial  bearings  of  tho  ancestors  of  the  Amori- 
can  Thoburns  were  bestowed  by  Robert  I  (Bruce)  about  the  year  1306,  tho 
yo3r  of  greatest  hopelessness  ,  when  the  motto  We  live  in  hope  would  have 
most  meaning,  and  that  they  were  bestowed  in  recognition  of  services  ren¬ 
dered  to  both  Wallace  and  Bruce.  Bruce  was  already  king  at  this  time 
and  could  hove  given  recognition  to  valor  by  the  bestowal  of  armorial 
bearings.  Possibly  a  Thorbrand  was  among  the  few  who  held  by  Bruce 

when  tho  latter  found  refuge  on  the  island  of  Rathlin,  where  every  en¬ 
couragement  toward  living  in  hope  was  appreciated. 

An  attempt  to  relate  the  Thoburn  coat-of-arms  to  the  armorial  bear¬ 
ings  of  other  branches  of  the  Thorburn  family  has  yielded  meager  results. 

The  College  of  Arms,  with  offices  in  London,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  affirms 
that  no  such  coat-of-arms  is  to  be  found  in  their  records  of  registered 
armorial  bearings.  Yet  it  is  noteworthy  that  both  the  crest  and  motto 
are  paralleled  in  Fox-Davies '  Armorial  Families  and  Fairbairn’s  Book  of 
Crests which  facts  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 

15 

American  family  represent  a  true  tradition. 


15.  For  parallel  armorial  bearings,  see  Appendix. 
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IV.  SMAILHOLM,  THE  ANCESTRAL  HOMS 

The  region  of  Smailholm  in  Roxburghshire  is  of  special  interest  be¬ 
cause  it  was  tho  ancestral  home  of  the  Thorbrands  from  whom  the  American 

Thoburns  v/ere  descondod.  Thor  Longus  received  a  grant  of  land  about 

1 6 

cix  miles  from  Smailholm  in  1100  A .D *  Peter  Thurbrand  made  e  gift  to 

the  monastery  of  Driburgh ,  which  was  only  about  five  miles  from  Smailholm* 

17 

in  1228.  The  registers  of  sasinos  of  landed  property  deposited  in  the 

Government  offices  at  Edinburgh  show  that  Thurbrands  or  Thorbrands  livod  in 

the  Smailholm  region  in  1475  and  1578,  and  from  that  time  a  genealogical  tree 

18 

has  been  traced  down  to  1864.  Smailholm  as  a  place  is  therefore  of 

special  interest,  and  fortunately  information  about  it  is  not  lacking,  for 
it  was  the  childhood  haunt  of  Sir  Valter  Scott. 

The  name  Smailholm  may  be  either  of  Saxon  or  Danish  origin.  If  of 
Saxon  origin,  it  means  ’’the  small  hamlet;”  if  of  Danish,  it  means  "the  small 
hill  surrounded  by  water."  The  first  historical  mention  of  Smailholm  is.t 
In  the.  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  manor  of  Smailholm  v/as 
given  by  David  I  of  Scotland  to  his  godson,  David  de  Olifard.  David  do 
Olifard's  father  was  a  Danish  chieftain,  "who,  more  humane  than  the  ordinary 
run  of  warrior  leaders  of  his  day,  in  preventing  his  soldiers  amusing  them¬ 
selves  by  tossing  children  on  their  spears,  obtained  the  nickname  of  'Barna- 
kel,’  or  Preserver  of  Children."  ^  The  clan  of  Olivers  is  said  to  be 
descended  from  him. 

Smailholm  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  an  expedition  of  Cromwell. 


/ 


16.  Vid.  p.  6. 

19.  Thurburn,  ibid.,  p.  15. 


17.  Vid.  p.  7 


18.  Vid.  Appendix 
for  the  earlier 
pa rt  of  this  . . 
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"In  1650  Cromwell  besieged  the  tower,  which  was  defended  by  a  Pringle 
(very  likely  the  Pringle  of  Galashields  who  transferred  land  to  John 
Thurburn  in  1635),  aided  doubtless  by  the  Thurbrando  of  the  time.  The 
defense  was  most  obstinate,  so  much  so  that  the  English  had  to  batter  down 
the  chapel  pertaining  to  the  keep,  when  the  Philistines,  tho  sturdy  Border¬ 
ers,  inside,  finding  themselves  unequal  to  cope  against  the  saintly  brim¬ 
stone  of  the  Protector's  Ironsides,  directed  in  the  shape  of  artillery  fire, 

20 

reluctantly  gave  in  their  submission." 

A  description  of  Smailholm,  and  in  particular  of  Smailholm  Tower,  which 
as  a  border  tower  dates  from  very  early  times,  is  given  by  way  of  explain¬ 
ing  the  scene  of  the  ballad  The  Eve  of  St .  John  in  The  Poet ical  Works  of 

21 

Sir  Walter  Scott .  The  description  is  as  follows:  "Smaylho'm©,  or 

Smailholm  Tower  .  .  iB  situated  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Roxburghshire, 

among  a  cluster  of  wild  rocks,  called  Sandiknow- Crags .  The  tower  is  a 
high  Bouare  building,  surrounded  by  on  outer  wall,  now  ruinous.  Tho 
circuit  of  the  outer  court,  being  defended,  on  three  sides,  by  a  precipice 
and  morass,  is  accessible  only  from  the  west,  by  a  steep  and  rocky  path. 

The  apartments,  as  is  usual  in  a  Border  keep,  or  fortress,  are  placed  one 
above  another,  and  communicate  by  a  narrow  stair $  on  the  roof  are  two 
barticans,  or  platforms,  for  defense  or  pleasure.  The  inner  door  of 
the  tower  is  wood,  the  outer  an  iron  gato;  the  distance  between  them  being 
nino  feet,  the  thickness,  namely,  of  the  wall.  From  the  elevated  situ¬ 
ation  of  Smaylho’me  Tower,  it  is  seen  many  miles  in  every  direction. 

Among  the  crags  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  one,  more  eminent ,  is  called 
the  Wat chfold ,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  station  of  a  beacon,  in  the 

20.  Thurburn,  ibid..,  p.  15. 

21.  Tho  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott .  New  York:  The  American  News 
Company. 
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times  of  war  with  England.  Without  tho  tower-court  is  a  ruined  chapel. 

22 

Brotheretone  is.  a  heath,  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Smaylho'mo  Tower." 

"Aided  by  its  peculiar  position  amongst  broken  ground,"  says  Colonel  Thur- 

burn,  "(it)  must  have  formed  a  strong  defense  against  English  agression, 

a3  well  as  a  protection  from  the  bovine  spoil  which  the  people  of  the  ham- 

lot  made  in  their  forays  into  England.  No  doubt,  from  this  very  keep 

many  a  Thurbrand  has  issued  forth 

Their  southern  rapine  to  renew 
Far  in  the  distant  cheviots  blue, 

And  home  returning,  filled  the  hall 
With  revel,  wassail,  rant,  and  brawl." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  had  a  special  interest  in  Smailholm.  In  his  child¬ 
hood  he  was  sent  to  his  grandfather's  farm  in  this  region  and  remained  there 
until  his  eighth  year,  eagerly  learning  all  the  tales  of  the  border  life 

and  "peopling  the  neighbouring  ruins  of  Smailholm  Tower  with  imaginary  moss- 
24 

troopers."  In  1830  Scott  wrote  about  the  place  to  Mrs.  Thurburn  of 

Murtle  and  said:  "The  western  part  of  the  barony  of  Smailholm  or  Smayl- 

ome  belongs  to  Scott,  of  Harden,  my  chief  and  relative.  It  comprehends 
a  large  farm,  which  John  Scott,  of  Harden,  gave  to  my  great  grandfather  at 
a  very  moderate  rate,  according  to  the  principle  of  those  days,  v/hich  held 
the  chief  obliged  to  maintain  the  younger  branches  of  the  family.  The 
western  part  of  Smailholm  comprehends  the  old  castle  still  standing  in  a 
wild  patch  of  crags  and  morass,  is  somotimes  called  ’Sandoknow,'  from 
v/hich  my  ancestors  often  dated  their  letters.  I  am  7/ell  acquainted 

with  all  these  particulars,  having  been  sent  for  health  to  Sandeknow  in 

22.  The  Poet ical  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ,  p.  672. 

23.  Thurburn,  ibid.,  p.  15.  The  quotation  of  the  last  line  varies  from 
another  authority  given  below.  Seo  p.  17, 

24.  Flather,  Tho  Lay  of  the  Lost  Minstrel .  Cambridge:  Univ.  Press,  1910. 

P .  x . 
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my  childhood,  and  resided  there  several  years.  In  the  beginning  of  a 

literary  career,  which  has  now  been  a  busy  one,  I  pitched  upon  Smailhomo 

tower  and  the  crags  on  which  it  stands  for  the  scene  of  a  ghost  ballad 

called  ’The  Eve  of  St.  John,'  and  I  make  a  point  of  making  a  pilgrimage 

once  a  year  to  the  place,  in  memory  of  the  good  people  who  are  gone, 

I  have  heard  my  father  say  that  the  old  towor  was  inhabited,  when  ho  was 

a  child,  by  an  old  dowager  lady  who  wore  deep  mourning,  and  used  to  stuff 

him  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  with  sweetmeats  .  .  .  Thurburn  is  a 

well-known  and  ancient  name  in  our  country.  It  is  supposed  to  have 

been  of  Danish  origin,  but  was  never  numerous  enough  to  form  a  clan,  in 

which  those  of  the  same  surname  were  used  in  the  Border  country  to  unit© 

25 

themselves  for  mutual  defence," 

About  four  and  a  half  miles  from  Smailholm  is  Dryburgh  Abbey,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Scott  in  The  Eve  of  St .  John .  Here  he  was  buried  in  1832. 

It  was  to  the  monastery  of  Dryburgh  or  Driburgh  that  Peter  Thurbrand 
donated  his  Haddington  Property  in  1228.  Not  very  far  away  is  Melrose, 
the  ruined  abbey  of  which  is  described  in  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minst rol 
Smailholm  Tower  is  associated  definitely  with  two  of  Scott's  poetical 
works.  One  is  Mar  mi  on  and  tho  other,  as  Scott  himself  has  stated  in 

the  letter  quoted  above,  is  The  Eve  of  St .  John.  In  Mar  mi  on  Smailholm 

Tower  is  alluded  to  as  "that  mountain  tower"  or  "that  shattered  tower." 

27 

The  passage  is  as  follows? 

Thus,  while  I  ape  the  measure  wild 
Of  tales  that  charmed  me  yet  a  child, 

Rude  though  they  be,  still  with  the  chime 
Return  the  thoughts  of  earlier  time; 

25.  Thurburn,  ibid.,  p.  16.  26.  Canto  Second,  I. 
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27.  Introduction  to  Canto  Third 
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And  feelings,  roused  in  life’s  first  day, 

Glow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay. 

Then  rise  those  crags,  that  mountain  tower 
Which  charmed  my  fancy's  waking  hour: 

Though  no  broad  river  swept  along, 

To  claim,  perchance,  heroic  song; 

Though  sighed  no  groves  in  summer  gale, 

To  prompt  of  love  a  softer  tale; 

Though  scarce  a  puny  streamlet 's  speed 
Claimed  homage  from  a  shepherd's  reed, 

Yet  was  poetic  impulse  given 

By  the  green  hill  and  clear  blue  heaven. 

It  was  a  barren  scene  and  wild, 

Where  naked  cliffs  were  rudely  piled: 

'But  ever  and  anon  between 

Lay  velvet  tufts  of  lovliest  green; 

And  well  the  lonely  infant  know 
Recesses  where  the  wall-flower  grew, 

And  honey- suckle  loved  to  crawl 
Up  the  low  crag  and  ruined  wall. 

I  deemed  such  nooks  the  sweetest  shade 
The  sun  in  all  his  round  surveyed; 

And  still  I  thought  that  shattered  tower 
The  mightiest  rock  of  human  power; 

And  marvelled,  as  the  aged  hind 

With  some  strange  tale  bewitched  my  mind, 

Of  forayers,  who,  with  headlong  force, 

Down  from  that  strength  had  spurred  their  horse, 

Their  southern  rapine  to  renew, 

Far  in  the  distant  Cheviots  blue. 

And  home  returning,  filled  the  hall 
With  revel,  wassel-rout,  and  brawl. — ■ 

Meth ought  that  still  with  tramp  and  clang 
The  gate-way's  broken  arches  rang; 

Kethought  grim  features,  seamed  with  scars, 

Glared  through  the  windows’  rusty  bars. 

And  over,  by  the  winter  hearth. 

Old  tales  I  heard  of  woe  or  mirth, 

Of  lovers'  sleights,  of  ladies'  charms, 

Of  witches'  spells,  of  warrior's  arms; 

Of  patriot  battles,  won  of  old 
By  Wallace  wight  and  Bruce  the  bold; 

Of  later  fields  of  feud  and  fight, 

When,  pouring  from  their  Highland  height, 

The  Scottish  clans,  in  headlong  sway, 

Had  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 

Th e  Eve  of  St .  John  is  too  long  to  ouote  in  full,  but  it  will  not 

be  out  of  place  to  give  a  resume  of  it,  since  the  ancient  home  of  the 

Thorbrands  and  Thoburns  was  the  scene  of  the  ballad.  The  ballad 
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oi.onc  v/ith  tho  departure  of  tho  Baron  of  Smailholrn  from  the  tower; 

Tho  Baron  of  Smaylhd  'me  rose  v/ith  day, 

He  spurred  his  courser  on, 

V/ith  out  stop  or  stay,  down  the  rocky  way 
That  loads  to  Brotherstone . 

He  went  not  with  tho  bold  Buccleuch, 

His  banner  broad  to  rear; 

He  went  not  'gainst  the  English  yew, 

To  life  the  Scottish  spear. 

The  Baron  really  v/ent  to  commit  secretly  the  murder  of  a  rival,  Sir  Richard 

of  Coldinghame.  After  throe  days  he  returned  home,  pretending  to  have 

engaged  in  a  Border  battle.  First  he  called  his  little  foot  page,  whose 

task  it  was  to  act  as  spy  on  his  lady,  and  said; 

"Come,  tell  me  all  that  thou  hast  seen, 

And  look  thou  tell  me  trusS 
Since  1  from  Smaylho'me  tower  have  been, 

T.Vhat  did  thy  lady  do?" 

The  page  told  how,  on  the  second  night  that  he  watched,  an  armored  knight 

came  to  her  by  the  fire  at  the  Beacon  Hill.  On  the  third  night  the 

knight  appeared  again  and  she  invited  him  to  meet  her  on  the  eve  of  St. 

John.  The  page  heard  her  address  him  as  Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame. 

Upon  hearing  this,  the  Baron,  who  had  been  getting  angry,  turned  pale,  for 

he  knew  he  had  just  returned  from  killing  Sir  Richard.  So  he  addressed 

the  page  as  if  to  dismiss  tho  supernatural  from  his  mind; 

The  varying  light  deceived  thy  sight, 

And  the  v/ild  wind3  drowned  the  name; 

For  the  Dryburgh  bells  ring,  and  the  white  monks  do  sing, 

For  Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame l 

Having  finished  speaking  with  tho  page,  the  Baron  greeted  his  v/ife.  \lhen 
ehe  asked  of  the  news ,  the  Baron  reported  a  border  battle.  She  blushed 
as  she  realized  that  he  was  not  telling  the  truth,  yet  remained  silent. 

On  the  eve  of  St.  John  tho  ghost  of  Sir  Richard  appeared  again  to  her. 
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rho  cried  in  fear,  but  the  ghost  spoke: 

"By  the  Baron's  brand,  near  Tweed's  fair  strand, 
Host  foully  slain  I  foil; 

And  my  restless  sprite  on  the  beacon's  height 
For  a  space  is  doomed  to  dwell." 


He  laid  his  left  palm  on  an  oaken  beam; 

His  right  upon  her  hand: 

The  lady  shrunk,  and  fainting  sunk, 

For  it  scorched  like  a  fiery  brand. 

The  sable  score,  of  fingers  four, 

Remains  on  that  board  impressed; 

And  for  evermore  that  lady  wore 
A  covering  on  her  wrist. 

There  is  a  Nun  in  Dryburgh  bower, 

Ne’er  looks  upon  the  sun: 

There  is  a  monk  in  Helrose  tower, 

He  speaketh  word  to  none. 

That  Nun,  who  ne’er  beholds  the  day, 

That  monk  who  speaks  to  none —  f 

That  Nun  was  Smaylho'mo’s  Lady  gey, 

That  monk  the  bold  Baron. 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  of  story  and  legend  that  gathered  about  Smailholm, 


the  ancestral  home  of  the  T'horburns. 
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According  to  family  tradition,  "the  Thoburns  came  to  Ireland  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  I,  when  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  were  being  persecuted 

for  their  religion.  They  were  Covenanters  and  insisted  on  liberty  of 

*  „  28 
conscience . 

Thus  the  family  tradition,  having  preserved  a  memory  from  the  time  of 
Valla ce  and  Bruce,  passes  over  about  three  hundred  years  in  silence  to  the 
time  of  diaries  I  of  England  (1625-1649).  However,  during  these  centuries 
the  Thorbrands  appear  to  have  continued  to  live  in  the  ancestral  region  of 
Smailholm,  for  there  is  a  record  of  a  James  Thorbrand  acquiring  Lassudden 
property  from  tho  monks  of  Melrose  Abbey  in  about  1475,  and  a  descendont  of 
the  fifth  generation,  James  Thorbrand  or  Tburbrand  of  Smailholm,  married 
Katherine  Darling  in  1596. 

Much  happened  in  Scotland  during  these  three  centuries*  The  war 
of  independence  of  Y/ailaco  and  Bruce  was  followed  by  a  period  of  conflict 
between  the  Scottish  crown  and  the  barons.  There  was  growth  in  parlia¬ 
mentary  authority.  Then  the  teachings  of  Protestant  reformers  came  to 
the  country.  Following  the  execution  of  the  reformer  George  Vishart  in 
1546,  John  Knox  became  tho  leader  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  In 
1559  came  the  political  triumph  of  Protestantism,  when  an  alliance  marked 
the  end  of  the  Fran  co-Scottish  League,  which  had  been  opposed  to  tho  Reforma¬ 
tion.  The  national  church  of  Scotland  was  now  of  Presbyterian  form. 

However,  for  political  reasons,  King  James  VI  of  Scotland  favored  the  epis- 

28.  Genealogy  accompanying  letter  by  Margaret  McKelvey  Hazelton,  pent  to 

Elir.a  Thoburn  Mills,  dated  Dunmurry,  April  14,  1917.  Thos.  W.  Thoburn  Coll. 

29.  Thurbum,  ibid.,  p.  11. 
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copcl  form  of  church  government,  and,  when  his  position  was  strengthened 
by  his  accession  to  the  English  throne  as  James  I  in  1603,  ho  succeeded 
in  grafting  bishops  on  to  the  accepted  Presbyterian  pattern  of  church. 

Hie  royal  euccessor,  Charles  I  (1625-1649),  who  was  king  of  both  England 
and  Scotland,  tried  to  bring  the  Scottish  church  more  into  line  with  the 
Anglican  form.  The  changes  he  proposed,  including  the  substitution  of 
white  surplices  for  black  Genevan  gowns,  a  revised  prayor  book,  and  the 
prohibition  of  extempore  prayer,  were  popularly,  although  not  accurately, 
understood  as  a  scheme  for  reviving  popery.  The  alienation  of  the 
barons  and  oxcessively  high  taxation  made  the  situation  worse.  The 
result  was  that  a  revolution  broke  out  in  1637.  '.Then  Charles  I  made 
a  threat  to  his  opponents  in  February  1638,  the  Protestant  leaders  answered 
by  reviving  the  National  Covenant  of  1581,  adding  to  it  protests  against 
recent  innovations,  and  inviting  signatures.  The  signing  of  this  National 
League  and  Covenant  on  March  1,  1638,  in  Greyfrier's  Church,  Edinburgh,  was 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  moments  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  Many  added 
the  words  "till  death"  to  their  pledge,  and  many  drew  their  blood  to  use 
os  ink.  The  Covenant  was  signed  in  other  parts  of  the  country  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  signing  at  Edinburgh.  The  people  who  signed  the 
Covenant  were  known  as  Covenanters. 

’Ye  may  well  imagine  some  common  people  by  the  name  Thorbrand  or  Thor- 
burn  going  to  the  nearest  kirk,  perhaps  at  Dryburgh  or  Melrose,  and  there 
pledging  their  support  by  signing  the  historic  words;  "And  we  promise 
and  swear  by  the  great  name  of  the  Lord  our  God  to  continue  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  obedience  of  the  aforesaid  religion  ...  to  labour  by  all 

means  lav/ful  to  recover  the  purity  and  liberty  of  the  gospel  as  it  was 

30 

established  and  professed  before  the  aforesaid  innovations." 

30.  Hurst,  J.F.,  History  of  the  Christian  Church  .  Now  York;  Eaton  8: 

Mains,  1897. 
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Charlos  I  and  Archbishop  Laud  wore  determined  to  force  Anglican  practices 
ur>on  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  and  the  Covenanters  were  equally  determined 
to  maintain  the  non- episcopal  Presbyterian  form  of  the  church  with  its 
practices.  The  result  was  the  "Bishops'  Wars"  in  1639. 

By  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  the  Scots  agreed  to  send  an  army 
into  England  to  oppose  the  king,  and  the  English  parliament  agreed  to 
accept  a  reformation  of  the  English  Church.  Plowever,  the  English 
parliament  did  not  carry  through  its  pare  of  the  bargain,  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  many  Scotsmen.  The  reason  v/as  that  the  leader  of 
Parliament,  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  an  Independent  rather  than  a  Presbyter¬ 
ian  and  therefore  uninterested  in  a  Presbyterian  reform  of  the  English 
Church.  In  his  attempt  to  establish  his  authority,  Cromwell  invaded 
Scotland  in  1650,  at  which  time  he  captured  Smailholm  Tower.  This 

last  mentioned  aspect  of  the  conflicts  of  the  time  is  of  special  interest 
to  us  because  the  implication  is  that  the  residents  of  the  region  of 
Smailholm— including  Thorbrands  without  doubt— were  opposed  to  Cromwell. 
Plowever,  an  ancestor  of  the  American  Thoburns  could  not  have  been  involved 
in  the  defense  of  Smailholm  Tower,  for  this  event  took  place  in  the  year 
after  Charles  I  was  beheaded,  whereas,  according  to  the  family  tradition, 
the  migration  to  Ireland  took  place  during  the  reign  of  that  king. 

At  some  time  after  the  signing  of  the  National  League  and  Covenant 
in  1638  and  before  the  beheading  of  Charles  I  in  1649,  an  ancestor  of  the 
American  Thoburns  left  his  ancient  home  in  the  region  of  Smailholm  and 
sought  a  new  home  in  North  Ireland.  Allowing  time  for  the  persecution 

mentioned  in  the  family  tradition,  we  may  place  the  migration  at  about  the 
year  1640.  In  fact,  this  v/as  the  year  of  migration,  according  to  one 


31.  Thurburn,  ibid.,  p.  15. 
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source  of  family  tradition. 


The  year  1640  as  the  time  of  migration  also  fits  in  with  the  course 
of  events  in  Northern  Ireland.  Following  the  Tyrone  War  (1594-1603) 
and  what  appeared  to  be  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict  arising  out 
of  the  English  and  Protestant  penetration  into  Ireland,  there  was  the 
strange  event  known  as  "the  flight  of  the  earls,"  when  the  earls  of 
TyronG  and  Tyrconnell  and  nearly  a  hundred  more  chiefs  of  the  north  loft 
Ireland  forover.  The  passing  of  the  oarls  was  the  swan-song  of  Gaelic 
culture  and  the  beginning  of  Protestant  penetration  from  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  on  a  large  scale.  The  plan  was  now  conceived  to  establish  a  "plan¬ 
tation"  in  Northern  Ireland.  Hie  earls  and  their  adherents  were  found 
guilty  of  treason  and  by  legal  processes  six  counties  we re  "escheated"  or 
token  over  by  the  Crown.  In  the  final  plan  for  the  plantation  of  Ulster 
(1609),  the  escheated  lands  wore  divided  between  undertakers,  servitors  and 
natives.  The  undertakers,  who  were  chiefly  English,  could  lease  only 
to  English  tenants  and  Scottish  tenants,  and  had  to  take  the  oath  of  suprem¬ 
acy.  The  servitors,  who  were  chiefly  Scots,  could  take  Irish  tenants,  but 
if  they  did  so,  their  rents  to  the  Cror.rn  were  increased.  Native  Irish 
grantees  had  to  pay  quit-rents  twice  as  large  as  the  undertakers,  but  were 
not  required  to  take  the  oath.  Although  some  of  the  better  Irish  families, 
such  as  the  O'Neill  and  Magennis  families,  received  grants,  most  of  the  Irish 
v/ere  reduced  to  the  position  of  tenants-at-will ,  while  the  colonists  re¬ 
ceived  the  best  lands.  The  plantation  was  a  great  success  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  promoters,  but  seeds  of  bitterness  and  disaffection 
were  sown  among  the  Irish  population,  Y/ho  were  more  nurerous  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Uhen  Charles  I  came  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1625,  he  set  out 


32.  Information  from  my  mother,  whose  source  is  unknown.  I  do  not  find 
the  year  given  in  any  old  letters  of  previous  generations. 
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to  raise  men  and  money  in  Ireland  in  return  for  religious  concessions. 
However,  bo  did  not  receive  support  in  London  for  the  proposed  religious 
concessions,  although  ho  nevertheless  exacted  the  money,  much  to  the 
disaffection  of  the  Irish.  The  harsh  methods  of  Wentworth  (Earl  of 
Stafford,  viceroy  in  1633-40),  who  worked  for  tho  interests  of  the  Crown 
ogainst  Parliament,  made  matters  worse.  The  result  was  ths  Irish  War 
of  1641-49,  when  the  Old  English  element,  which  had  religious  grievances, 
joined  with  the  Irish,  who  had  lost  vast  estates,  in  a  general  rebellion. 
After  a  complicated  course  of  events,  the  war  came  to  an  end  with  the 
fall  of  the  power  of  the  Crown. 

Tho  boginning  of  the  Irish  War  has  a  bearing  upon  tho  possibilities 
of  immigration  from  Scotland  at  this  time.  The  revolt  began  with 
special  intensity  in  Ulster  in  October  1641.  “Thousands  of  colonists 
wore  murdered,  died  of  ill-treatment,  or  fled."  °  Carrickfergus ,  an 
ancient  seaport,  was  one  of  the  chief  places  of  refuge  for  Protestants. 

In  view  of  those  events,  it  19  most  unlikely  that  Scotsmen  sailed  for 
Ireland  to  establish  new  homes  in  1641  or  for  several  years  thereafter. 

But  the  year  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  1640,  would  have  boon 
normal  for  movements  of  immigration. 

Another  point  of  importance  is  that  County  Antrim  was  not  included 
in  the  territory  partitioned  during  the  plantation  of  Ulster.  "  Since 
the  Thoburns  had  settled  in  County  Antrim,  they  could  not  have  come  as 
colonists  to  the  Ulster  Plantation.  As  a  metter  of  fact,  the  Planta¬ 
tion  was  under  the  control  of  the  Crown,  so  that  its  privileges  were 
undoubtedly  not  extended  to  Buch  opponents  of  the  Crown  as  tho  Covenanters, 

33*  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica .  Chicago:  Ency.  Britt.  Inc.,  1952.  Vol.  12, 

p «  608 . 

34.  Ibid.,  Vol.  2,  p.  84. 
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including  tho  Thoburn  anceetor  who  came  from  Scotland,  It  must  not  be 

supposed  that  colonieation  took  place  only  in  relation  to  the  Ulster  Flan- 

tot  ion,  for  there  had  already  been  a  considerable  infiltration  of  Scots 

into  County  Antrim  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  so  that  there  v/oc  a  mixed 

population  in  the  region,  Tho  coming  of  the  Thoburn  ancestor  must  have 

been  like  that  of  many  others  who  had  coma  before.  He  came  seeking 

freedom  of  worship  and  opportunity  for  a  livelihood,  for  these  had  become 

problems  in  his  former  home.  His  descendents  identified  themselves 

with  the  mixed  population  and  were  proud  to  count  themselves  as  ‘'sons  of 
35 

Erin,"  rather  than  as  colonists,  so  we  may  suppose  that  this  was  also 
his  manner  of  life,  Whether  he  suffered  at  the  time  of  tho  uprising 
in  October  1641  along  with  many  others  who  had  come  from  Scotland,  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing,  for  the  family  tradition  is  silent  on  this  matter. 
Yet  the  probability  is  that  he  was  unmolested,  for  he  was  not  a  part  of 
the  Ulster  Plantation  scheme  and  was  himself  seeking  to  get  away  from 
oppressive  measures  of  the  rulers  of  his  own  land. 

In  going  to  Ireland,  the  migrating  Thoburn  ancestor  probably  made 
a  stop  or  had  a  temporary  home  at  Mithsdale,  near  Dumfries,  on  the  Scot- 
tish  side  of  the  Irish  Sea.  A  family  of  Diggers,  somewhat  related  to 
the  Thoburns,  was  living  at  Mithsdale,  and  both  a  Bigger  and  a  Thoburn 
appear  to  have  migrated  to  Ireland  from  that  place,  possibly  at  about 
the  same  time,  Tho  Bigger  who  emigrated  was  Jamoc  Bigger,  great  grand¬ 
father  of  the  Janet  Bigger  who  married  Joseph  Thoburn  (‘born  1759). 

Although  the  first  name  of  the  Thoburn  who  emigrated  to  Ireland  is  not 

35.  Tliis  manner  of  expression  is  used  in  the  family  tradition  concerning 
Jane  Lyle  Crawford,  and  it  expresses  the  spirit  of  correspondence  car¬ 
ried  on  between  Ireland  and  America, 


. 
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known,  ho  nos  probably  the  great  grandfather  of  the  above  mentioned  Jo- 
r-oph  Thoburn.  Thus  it  seems  probably  that  the  great  grandfathers  of 
both  husband  and  wife  (of  Joseph  Thoburn  and  Janet  Bigger)  came  to  Ireland 
at  about  the  same  time  and  perhaps  from  the  same  place. 

In  Ireland  the  family  name  was  spelled  variously  as  Thubburn,  Thoborn 
or  Thoburn.  The  change  to  the  present  spellings  following  the  weaken¬ 
ing  of  tho  first  "r"  in  pronunciation,  appears  to  coincide  with  the  migra¬ 
tion  to  Ireland. 


36.  The  Bigger  genealogy  preserved  by  the  family  makes  it  clear  that  James 
Bigger  came  from  Nithsdale,  but  the  place  from  which  the  Thoburn  ances¬ 
tor  camo  is  usually  not  given.  In  one  family  genealogy,  however,  it  is 
given  as  Nithsdale.  This  notation  may  be  by  inadvertent  confusion  with 
the  Biggers,  so  there  is  uncertainty  at  this  point. 
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VI .  THE  IRISH  HOMS  IN  COUNTY  ANTRIM 

The  Thoburn  who  left  Scotland  in  1640  took  ship  across  tho  Irish 
Seo  end  disembarked  most  probably  at  Carrickfergus .  This  was  the  most 
likely  port  because,  on  tho  ono  hand,  many  Scottish  Covenanters  settled 
hero  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I  in  ordor  to  avoid  persecution,  "  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  Belfast  had  not  yet  grown  to  be  e  seaport  of  import¬ 
ance.  17 e  may  also  suppose  that  the  Thoburn  who  arrived  at  Carrickfergus 
remained  in  the  city  for  a  time  during  a  period  of  adjustment  in  his  new 
country.  If  he  had  not  settled  on  the  land  by  the  beginning  of  the 
Irish  Mar  (1641-49),  he  may  have  shared  tho  protection  which  the  city  gave 
to  Scotsmen  at  that  time. 

Carrickfergus  is  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Belfast  Lough. 

Its  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Car rig  meaning  a  "rock”  and  Feargus , 
an  Irish  king,  ’’famous  for  his  skill  in  blasoning  of  armies,”  who  was  lost 
in  a  storm  off  the  coast  some  three  ox*  four  hundred  years  before  the  begin- 

qo 

ning  of  our  ora.  "  J  The  castle  of  Carrickfergus  is  said  to  have  boen 
built  by  John  de  Courcy  at  the  time  when  he  founded  a  colony  in  1182.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Irish  Mar  (1641-49)  the  castle  was  alternately  in. tho  hands  of  tho 
Scotch,  English,  and  Irish.  The  town  is  also  of  importance  in  Presby¬ 
terian  ecclesiastical  history  because  tho  first  presbytery  in  Ireland  met 
hero  in  1642. 

About  half-way  from  Carrickfergus  to  the  southern  end  of  Belfast 
Lough,  where  tho  city  of  Belfast  is  situated,  the  coastal  plain  extends 
bb  lowland  into  the  interior,  that  is,  it  extends  in  a  westerly  direction 

rr^Tr - 

37.  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica  (1952).  Vol .  4,  p.  930. 

38.  Nall,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.C.,  Ireland,  Its  Scenic  Character  and  History  (six 
vols.).  Boston:  Francis  A.  Niccolls,  1911.  Vol.  V*  pp.  100-101. 
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toward  tho  ’’Six  Milo  Water"  and  the  inland  Lough  Neagh,  which  is  known  for 
its  natural  beauty  and  its  specimens  of  petrified  wood.  The  Six  Mile 
V/ater,  which  empties  into  Lough  Neagh  at  its  lov/er,  southwestern  end,  extends 
in  the  opposite  direction  as  far  as  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  of  the  Larne 
River,  while  the  Larne  River,  keeping  to  the  same  general  alignment,  flows 
toward  the  northeast  and  joins  the  ocean  at  the  town  of  Larne  on  the  Larne 
Lough . 

The  lowland  referred  to— that  is,  extending  from  the  Belfast  Lough  to 
the  Six  Mile  V/ater—is  marked  at  its  western  end  by  the  town  of  Templopat- 
rick,  which  itself  is  on  the  Six  Mile  V/ater,  and  at  its  eastern  end,  near 
the  coast,  by  Carnmoney  Hill,  which,  rising  in  isolation  to  a  height  of  766 
feet  from  the  surrounding  lowland,  seems  to  stand  as  sentinel  at  the  gate 
of  tho  hinterland.  The  gate,  so  to  speak,  consists  of  higher  ground  to 
both  north  and  south.  To  tho  north  is  Cam  Hill  (10B0  feet)  and  to  the 
south  and  southwest  are  Cave  Hill,  Sciuire’s  Hill  (1237  feet),  and,  farther 
to  the  southwest,  Mount  Divie  (1574  feet). 

Somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  four  rivers  that  issued  from  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  there  are  watercourses  which  flow  in  four  ways  from  the  region  of 
Carnmoney  Hill.  Two  flow  southwestwnrd  into  Belfast  Lough  and  two  north¬ 
westward  into  the  Six  Mile  V/ater,  and  the  line  of  tho  two  on  the  northeast 
is  approximately  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  two  on  the  southwest.  Our 
interest  lies  especially  in  tho  stream  that  is  the  moot  westerly  member  of 
this  pattern,  namely  Ballymartin  Water,  which  takos  its  rise  in  the  region 
of  Carnmoney  Hill  and  flows  westward  and  somewhat  northwestward  to  join  the 
Six  Mile  V/ater  at  Templopat  rick.  About  three  miles  directly  west  of  the 
peak  of  Carnmoney  Hill,  near  the  Ballymartin  Water  and  on  its  south  side, 
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io  Molusk  (Hollusk  or  Moylusk) ,  tho  homo  of  the  Thoburns  in  the  nineteenth 

century.  Molusk  is  locatod  on  a  straight  road  that  leads  from  Tenrple- 

patrick  to  Glengormly,  v/hich  is  on  the  southwestern  side  of  Carnmoney  Hill. 

In  reaps  of  recent  date  its  location  is  indicated  by  "The  Trench."  Three 

quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  southeast  of  Molusk  is  Hyde  Park.  Although 

Matthew  Thoburn  was  born  at  Molusk,  he  was  known  as  "of  Hyde  park"  at  the 

time  of  his  marriage.  In  later  years  a  brother-in-law,  William  McRoberts 

of  Ballygowan,  recalled  his  purchase  of  a  lamb  from  Matthew  Thoburn,  saying, 

"I  am  taking  very  good  care  of  a  little  lamb  that  I  bought  from  you  at  Hide 
40 

pork."  ,  Perhaps  Matthew  Thoburn  taught  school  at  Hyde  Park,  for  upon 
leaving  Hyde  Park  he  came  to  Raloo  as  an  applicant  for  the  post  of  a  school¬ 
master. 

The  nearest  Presbyterian  church  was  at  the  town  of  Carnmoney,  on  the 
northwestern  edge  of  Carnmoney  Hill.  The  Thoburno  of  Molusk  were  members 
of  this  church,  as  evidenced  by  the  registers.  Although  the  distance 
in  a  direct  lino  from  Molusk  to  Carnmoney  is  somewhat  less  than  three  miles, 
the  distance  by  rood  would  have  been  a  full  three  miles. 

The  registers  of  the  church  at  Tempi epatrick  show  that  there  were 
Thoburns  living  in  that  place  also.  The  similarity  of  names  among  the 
Thoburns  of  both  places  suggests  a  probable  relationship,  but,  as  far  as 
ie  known,  only  tho  Thoburns  of  Molusk,  registered  at  Carnmoney,  lie  in  the 
line  of  the  ancestry  of  the  American  family. 

From  Carrickfergus  there  would  have  been,  in  the  days  when  the  Tho¬ 
burns  settled  in  this  region,  an  easy  passage  northward,  by  way  of  the 

39.  For  the  location  see  Mote  on  Molusk  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  also 
the  map  of  Co.  Antrim  in  Appendix.  Topographical  descriptions  given 
hero  are  based  on  study  of  maps,  not  on  direct  observation. 

40.  Letter  of  Fancy  and  Vffn.  McRoberts,  May  10,1845.  Thos.  \7.  Thoburn  Coll. 
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valleys  of  the  Glynn  Rivor  system,  to  the  valley  and  town  of  Larne,  the 
town  being  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Larne  on  the  Larne  Lough, 
which  is  connected  by  a  narrow  strait  with  the  open  sea*  About  six 
miles  north  of  Carrickfergus  in  the  direction  of  Larne,  but  located  on 
rising  ground  at  a  height  of  about  600  feet,  is  the  village  of  Raloo 

(Ralloo) ,  which  was  tho  home  of  the  Crawfords  from  whom  Jano  Lyle  Craw- 

41 

ford  was  descended*  ~  The  view  from  Raloo  is  open  toward  the  sea  on 
tho  east.  Immediately  to  tho  east  is  the  valley  of  the  Glynn  River, 
which  flows  northward  and  then  turns  east  into  the  Larne  Lough.  Beyond 
the  valley  is  Glynn  Hill,  which  conceals  in  large  part  tho  Lough  beyond. 
However,  a  portion  of  the  town  of  Larne  can  be  seen  between  the  hills  to 
the  northeast,  about  four  miles  away.  Jane  Lyle  Crawford  attended  a 
boarding  school  in  Larne  for  a  time. 

A  little  more  than  a  mile  to  the  southwest  from  Raloo,  on  the  Raloo 
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Water,  which  flows  into  the  Glynn  River,  is  Ballyvallagh 


Westward 


from  Raloo,  somewhat  less  than  a  mile  distant,  is  Lylestown;  a  mile  far¬ 
ther  on  is  Brummondst own;  and  still  farther  by  another  half  mile,  end 
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41.  The  old  Crawford  home  at  Raloo  was  visited  by  James  Matthew  Thoburn 
in  1927.  On  returning  to  Pittsburgh  he  sent  a  photograph  with  accompany- 
letter  to  "Aunt  Lide"  (Elisa  Thoburn  Mills),  dated  Oct.  3,  1927.  He  said: 

"This  is  your  mother’s  girlhood  home.  It  is  built  of  stone  and  with 
the  exception  of  tho  roof  and  windows  which  have  been  renewed,  it  is  un¬ 
changed.  The  large  kitchen  in  which  the  preaching  service  was  held  is 
the  upper  corner  room.  The  house  has  lately  changed  hands  and  was  being 
renovated,  so  no  one  v/as  living  in  it  when  we  were  there.  The  (re)  are 
two  or  three  other  houses  around — one  just  across  the  road.  It  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  village  we  saw  in  all  that  neighborhood.  The  lady 
standing  between  Ha rgaret  and  me  is  Mrs.  McCleary  or  McCreary.  I  do  not 
remember  which.  She  v/as  born  in  this  house.  Her  father  was  a  Crawford. 
She  is  married  to  a  Unitarian — or  ’non-subscribing  Presbyterian’  minister — 
as  he  calls  himself.  Ho  is  a  farmer  and  looked  as  if  as  a  preacher  he 
would  be  drier  than  one  of  his  hay  fields  in  August.  But  they  were  very 
kind  to  us  and  could  not  do  enough  to  show  their  appreciation  of  their 
iar  away  cousins  who  had  looked  them  up." 

—Letter  in  Collection  of  Mrs.  W.H .  McMastor. 
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slightly  northward  is  Ballygowan.  Crawford  relatives  lived  in  all 
those  places,  the  Blairs  at  Ballyvallagh ,  the  McRoberts  at  Ballygowan, 
nnd  the  Lyles  and  Drummonds  at  the  towns  named  after  them. 

To  the  northwest  of  Raloo,  boyond  the  valley  of  the  River  Larne, 
there  ore  hills  and  high  land  which  obstruct  a  distant  view.  Hov/ever, 
if  one  had  a  mind  to  walk  about  four  miles,  crossing  the  Larne  River  and 
climbing  the  high  ground  beyond  that  liGS  between  Agnews  Hill  and  Carni- 
nard  Hill,  ho  could  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  higher  hills  to  tho  north¬ 
west,  particularly  of  Slemish  Mountain  (1437  feet),  on  the  farther  elopes 
of  which  St.  Patrick,  taken  captive  by  Irish  marauders  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  herded  sheep  as  a  slave  of  the  Druid  chieftain  Milchu  in  the  fourth 
century. 

One  could  wish  for  an  opportunity  to  live  at  Molusk  and  at  Raloo,  to 
gaze  upon  the  colorful  landscape  of  farmlands  bordered  by  mountains,  to 
associate  with  the  kindly, hard-working  people,  sharing  their  joys  and 
sorrows,  to  C3tch  the  mood  of  past  history  in  the  old  castles  of  such 
towns  as  Antrim,  Belfast  and  Carrickfergus ,  and  thus,  aided  by  the  powers 
of  imagination,  to  bridge  the  centuries  and  know  the  life  of  the  Thoburns 
at  Molusk  and  Carnmoney  and  the  life  of  the  Crawfords  at  Raloo  and  Larno. 
In  particular,  observing  how  the  name  Patrick  is  preserved  in  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  town  of  Tempi epat ri ck ,  one  likes  to  think  that  tho  Thoburns 
and  Crawfords  may  have  received  some  inspiration  by  viewing  tho  not  dis¬ 
tant  Slemish  Mountain,  where  St.  Patrick  was  prepared  in  the  hard  school 
of  slavery  and  toil  to  became  a  great  missionary  to  tho  Irish  people. 
Perhaps  there  Was  some  measure  of  spiritual  kinship  between  the  Covenan¬ 
tors  who  sought  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  humble  shepherd  or  swine¬ 
herd  who  became  a  great  apostle  of  the  truth. 
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Tli ere  were  church 63  at  Tempi epot rick  and  Carnmoney,  with  church 

registers  that  cover  much  of  the  period  with  which  we  are  concerned.  Of 

the  two,  the  Templepatrick  church  was  the  older,  an  ordination  having 

42 

taken  place  there  prior  to  1630.  Tho  Carnmoney  church  dates  from 

1657,  which  is  later  than  the  time  when  the  Thoburn  ancestor  arrived  in 
Ireland.  Since  freedom  of  religion  was  the  chief  reason  for  coming  to 
Ireland,  implying  a  deep  interest  in  matters  of  faith,  it  is  suite  possible 
that  the  Thoburn  who  settled  in  this  region  had  a  part  in  the  organising 
of  the  church  at  Carnmoney.  Perhaps  this  was  Samuel  Thoburn,  from 
whose  time  tho  names  of  Thoburns  are  recorded  in  the  Carnmoney  church 
registers . 

The  occupation  of  most  of  the  Thoburns  in  County  Antrim  was  probably 

d  3 

farming,  both  in  crops  and  in  livestock!'  '  Yet  some  must  have  engaged 

in  other  occupations c  The  weaving  of  linen  fabrics  was  an  ancient  in- 
dustry  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  region,  end  we  know  that  at  least  one 
Thoburn,  Matthew  Thoburn,  was  a  weaver  by  trade,  even  though  he  also  did 
other  things,  such  as  farming  and  teaching  school.  Perhaps  the  trade 
was  seasonal,  alternating  with  the  times  when  labor  was  needed  on  the 
farms.  Matthew  Thoburn  must  have  settled  for  a  time  in  the  weaving 
trade  at  Carrickforgus ,  where  the  weaving  industry  was  well  established, 
for  his  second  child  was  born  there.  He  appears  to  have  taught  school 
at  Hyde  Park  and  in  the  region  of  Raloo. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  activities  of  tho  Thoburns  in  County  An¬ 
trim,  and  we  are  left  to  suppose  that  they  lived  as  most  of  the  common 


42.  Information  from  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  of  Ireland, 
Belfast,  by  correspondence . 

43.  William  and  Nancy  McRoberts,  writing  on  May  10,  1845,  from  Bally- 
gov/an,  mention  potatoes,  meal  and  "corn,"  milk  cows,  Black  Cattle, 
horses,  and  a  lamb  bought  from  Matthew  Thoburn,  also  the  "webb  trade." 
-~ThoG,  W.  Thoburn  Collection. 
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people  of  their  time,  filling  their  days  with  the  usual  round  of  hard 
work  ,  whether  in  the  fields  or  at  the  loom,  and  occasionally  being  in¬ 
volved  in  the  religious  and  political  affairs  of  the  region.  As  regards 

religious  affairs,  the  name  of  Samuel  Thoburn  appears  in  the  list  of  Prot- 

44 

estant  Dissenters  of  Carnmoney  in  1704-1782.  This  may  have  been  the 

great-grandfather  of  Matthew  Thoburn,  whose  name  is  the  first  of  the  Tho- 

burns  to  be  recorded  in  the  Carnmoney  Presbyterian  church  records. 

As  regards  political  affairs,  a  certain  Joseph  Thoburn  v/as  involved 

45 

in  the  Irish  uprising  of  1798.  The  circumstances  of  the  uprising 

were  as  follows?  During  the  war  of  Britain  with  France,  General  Lake, 

believing  that  the  Ulster  Presbyterians  were  more  to  be  feared  by  the 

British  authorities  than  the  Catholic  South,  attempted  to  nip  a  national 

uprising  in  the  bud.  Accordingly  he  ’’disarmed  the  North"  by  the  most 

savage  methods.  However,  a  partial  rebellion  did  take  place.  There 

\7as  a  Presbyterian  uprising  in  Down  and  Antrim  in  June  1789,  and  a  more 

dangerous  uprising  of  Catholic  peasantry  in  Wexford.  But  both  uprisings 

failed.  The  Irish  leader  Wolfe  Tone,  founder  of  the  "Society  of  United 

Irishmen,"  v/as  taken  captive  and  killed  himself  in  prison.  The  Society, 

organized  at  first  on  constitutional  lines,  had  become  revolutionary  and 

v/as  counting  on  foreign  aid  against  the  British.  The  failure  of  the 

coming  of  that  aid  was  the  cause  of  Tone's  suicide  and  the  collapse  of 

the  movement.  The  Joseph  Thoburn  involved  in  this  uprising  may  have 

46 

the  same  as  was  born  in  1759,  that  is,  the  father  of  Matthew  Thoburn. 

44.  Information  from  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  of  Ireland,  Belfast. 

45.  Information  from  Joseph  Thoburn  of  Oklahoma,  by  correspondence. 

46.  This  is  Joseph  Thoburn’s  (Oklahoma)  surmise. 
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Hov/over,  since  Thoburns  wore  settled  at  Tempi  epat  ri  ck ,  and  since  Temple- 
patrick  is  nearer  to  Antrim  than  Carnmoney,  the  identification  assumes 
only  a  degree  of  probability. 

The  following  genealogical  tree  of  the  Thoburn  family  in  Ireland 

ie  based  chiefly  upon  information  obtained  from  the  Carmoney  Presbyterian 

47 

church  registers,  but  supplemented  by  family  tradition. 

-  -  -  -  Thoburn,  who  migrated  from  Scotland,  perhaps  from  Nithsdale, 
in  1640,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I  (1625-49). 

AO 

Samuel  Thoburn  (Thubborn,  Thoborn):  perhaps  married  Agnes  Wilson.  Issue: 

1.  Agnes,  born  1700. 

2.  Samuel,  b.  1712. 

3.  William,  b.  1715. 

4.  Joseph,  b.  Feb.  26,  1719  (of  whom  further). 

Joseph  Thpburn,  b.  Fob.  26,  1719;  married  Eleanor  Barron.  Issue: 

1.  Mary,  b.  Feb.  5,  1751. 

2.  David,  b.  July  10,  1757. 

3.  Joseph,  b.  Jan.  24,  1759  (of  whom  further). 

Joseph  Thoburn ,  b.  Jan.  24,  175  9;  married  Janet  Bigger.  Issue: 

1.  Elisabeth,  b.  Nov.  5,  1785. 

2.  Joseph,  b.  Mar.  23,  1788. 

3.  Matthew,  b.  Mar.  23,  1788,  twin  to  Joseph.  Died  in  infancy. 

4.  Margaret  McNeilly,  b.  Aug.  22,  1790;  married  John  McKelvey  in  1815; 
died  June  30,  1868  at  Bangor. 


47.  For  a  critical  appraisal  of  the  family  tradition  of  genealogy,  see 
the  Preface. 

48.  There  is  disagreement  in  the  sources  at  this  point.  According  to 
family  tradition  Agnes  Wilson  married  a  Joseph  Thoburn,  but  the  cor¬ 
responding  generation  in  the  Carnmoney  records  is  Samuel  Thoburn. 
Probably  the  family  tradition  has  mistakenly  oxtonded  two  generations 
.of  Josephs  into  three.  Yet,  since  the  mother  in  that  generation  may 
have  been  remembered  correctly,  her  namo,  Agnes  Wilson,  has  been  allowed 
to  stand. 
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5.  Eleanor,  b.  Nov.  14,  1792;  married  Thomas  Gibson  of  Belfast. 

6.  Agnes,  b.  Nov.  14,  1792,  twin  to  Eleanor.  1707600 

7.  Janet,  b.  July  17,  1796. 

4  9 

8.  Matthew,  b.  Sept,  30,  17  98;  married  Jane  Lyle  Crawford  in  1822 
died  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  April  26,  1850. 
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9.  Agnes  Russell,  b.  Fob.  1,  1801. 

10.  David,  b*  May  12,  1803. 

The  maternal  ancestry  of  Matthew  Thoburn  is  shown  in  the  following 

tree: 

James  Bigger ,  who  came  from  Nithsdale,  near  Dumfries,  Scotland;  married 
Ann  Parker.  Issue:  John  Bigger  (of  whom  further). 

John  Bigger;  married  Sarah  Parker.  Issue:  Mathew  Bigger  (of  whom  further). 
Mathew  Bigger,  born  in  1724;  married  Margaret  Caruth .  Issue:  Janet 
Bigger  (of  whom  further)  . 

Janet  Bigger;  married  Joseph  Thoburn  (born  1759).  They  seem  to  have 
been  somewhat  related.  Issue:  Ten  children,  including  Matthew  Tho¬ 
burn,  as  already  given  in  the  Thoburn  genealogical  tree  above. 

Joseph  Thoburn  and  Janet  Bigger  had  their  home  at  Molusk,  where  pre- 

50 

sumably  all  the  children  were  born.  Matthew  was  the  eighth  child. 

His  name  was  the  same  as  that  of  an  older  child,  one  of  tv/ ins ,  who  died 
in  infancy.  The  father,  Joseph  Thoburn,  died  when  all  the  children 
were  ouite  young,  leaving  the  family  in  very  straitened  circumstances. 

They  belonged  to  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Carnmoney,  where  their  births 
and  marriages  v/ere  recorded. 


49.  The  tombstone  at  St.  Clairsville  has  Aug.  14,  17  98;  the  American 
Family  Bible  has  Oct.  12,  1798;  and  the  Carnmoney  church  registers 
have  Sept.  30,  1798.  I  have  followed  the  Carnmoney  record  as  being 
the  primary  source.  The  Family  Bible  was  evidently  started  in  Amer 
ica ,  by  memory,  and  even  the  Family  Bible  was  evidently  not  at  hand 
when  the  tombstone  was  erected. 


50.  Matthew  Thoburn  himself  used  this  spelling  of  his  name  in  later  years. 
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The  Methodist  movement  was  penetrating  North  Ireland  at  the  time 

when  Matthew  Thoburn  was  entering  into  manhood,  and  he  wa3  among  those 

who  accepted  the  new  preaching  that  emphasized  a  personal  assurance  of 

salvation.  It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  other  Thoburns  became 

Methodist,  but  probably  Matthew  was  in  a  minority.  The  fact  that 

there  was  a  Presbyterian  Thoburn  in  North  Ireland  as  late  as  1917  with 

5] 

no  mention  of  Methodism  '  suggests  that  most  of  the  Thoburns  remained 
Presbyterian .  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  for  Matthew's  migration  to 
America  was  the  hope  of  entering  more  fully  into  the  Methodist  fellowship, 
which  had  found  fertile  soil  in  the  pioneering  communities  of  the  New 
World. 

Matthew  Thoburn  took  an  active  part  in  the  new  Methodist  movement. 

The  story  of  how  h©  became  a  Methodist  class  leader  is  told  by  his  son 

52 

James,  later  Bishop  J.M.  Thoburns 

"One  evening  when  (Matthew)  was  standing  in  the  door  of  his  mother's 

cottage,  a  stranger  accosted  him,  shook  hands  with  him  cordially,  and 

asked  his  name.  'My  name,'  replied  the  youth,  'is  Matthew  Thoburn.' 

% 

'Well,  Matthew,'  the  stranger  continued,  'I  am  going  to  preach  this  even¬ 
ing  in  that  cottage,'  pointing  to  a  house  nearby;  'won’t  you  come  and 
hear  me,  and  bring  your  mother  with  you?'  The  youth  promised  to  go, 
end  had  no  trouble  in  inducing  his  mother  to  go  with  him.  The  word 
spoken  by  the  stranger  was  a  message  from  God.  An  extraordinary  im¬ 
pression  was  made  upon  the  little  company.  The  stranger  tarried  long, 
explaining,  teaching,  answering  questions,  and  exhorting  those  who  had 

51.  Letter  from  "John"  to  'Maggie"  in  Collection  of  Mrs .  J.B.Winters. 

52.  Thoburn,  James  Mills,  "Wayside  Notes:  An  Autobiography,"  Western 
Christian  Advocate ,  Jan.  4,  1911. 
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recoivod  the  word  to  livo  as  became  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  'I 

hope  to  see  you  again  in  a  few  weeks,’  he  said,  v/hon  leaving,  'but  till 
X  come  I  wish  you  would  meet  together,  and  talk  and  pray  among  yourselves, 
ond  this  young  man,'  he  added,  laying  his  hand  upon  Matthew's  head,  'will 
net  as  leader  in  my  absence.' 

"The  youth  accepted  his  new  responsibility  without  shrinking,  and 
rapidly  developed  gifts  which  fitted  him  for  his  post  in  a  peculiar  man- 
nor.  In  the  rea3.ni  of  spiritual  knowledge  he  was  a  successful  teacher, 
end  he  also  was  endowed  with  the  gift  of  exhortation,  one  of  the  special 
gifts  of  the  New  Testament  age,  which  though  neglected  now,  was  valued 
and  freely  exercised  in  the  days  of  early  Methodism.  The  office  of 
class  leader  was  suited  to  his  temperament  and  abilities,  and  was  held 
by  him  till  death.  It  was  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  calling  os  a 
prayer  leader  and  exhort er  that  he  visited  the  meeting  at  which  he  mot 
the  devoted  young  disciple  who  was  to  become  the  companion  of  his  life." 

The  "devoted  young  disciple"  was  Jane  Lyle  Crawford.  Her  people 
lived  in  the  little  village  of  Raloo,  about  four  miles  south  of  Larne. 

Like  the  Thoburns,  the  Crawfords  were  Scotch  Presbyterians  who  had  come 
to  Ireland  several  generations  earlier.  Jane’s  parents,  however, 
wore  divided  in  their  church  allegiance.  "The  mother  was  a  woman  of 
strong  character,  notable  courage,  and  decided  views  in  both  religious 
and  political  matters.  The  father  (Matthew  Crawford)  was  a  man  of 
what  in  our  day  would  be  called  liberal  views,  and  adhered  to  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  Church  in  the  village,  while  the  mother  was  a  faithful  member  of 

53 

the  Presbyterian  'Kirk'  nearby."  However,  the  family  became  united 

when  both  parents  accepted  Methodism.  It  happened  in  an  interesting 


53.  Ibid. 
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fjoy,  When  a  Methodist  preacher  visited  Raloo,  Matthew  Crawford,  v/ho 
•ras  "soraewhat  fond  of  controversy,"  sought  him  out  to  test  his  skill  in 
argument.  The  result  was  one  quite  unanticipated,  for  the  message 
of  the  preacher  was  so  different  from  the  customary  manner  that  the  Craw¬ 
ford  home  was  won  over  to  Methodism.  Their  home  became  the  stopping 
place  for  Methodist  preachers  and  nearly  all  the  children  were  enrolled 
os  members  of  the  Methodist  Society. 

54 

There  wore  seyefc  children  in  the  Crawford  family,  as  follows  : 

1.  John,  who  migrated  to  America  and  lived  at  Washington,  Ohio  (Quern- 
cey  County)  and  went  to  Iowa  for  a  time. 

2*  Thomas,  who  also  went  to  America  and  settled  in  Georgia. 

3.  Nancy,  who  married  William  McRoberts  of  Ballygowan. 

4.  Matthew,  who  went  to  America  and  settled  at  first  in  Gwinnett 
County,  Georgia. 

5.  James,  who  married  Mary  Stuart  and  lived  and  died  at  Raloo. 

6.  Jane  Lyle  Crawford?  born  Nov.  14,  1799,  in  Raloo;  married  Matthew 
Thoburn  in  1822:  died  in  Bella  ire,  Ohio,  Sept.  14,  1870. 

7.  Elisabeth,  v/ho  married  James  Samuel  McWilliams  of  Ballygowan. 

A  digression  will  give  a  glimpse  into  the  life  of  the  people  who 

lived  in  the  region  of  Raloo.  One  of  Jane  Lyle  Crawford’s  uncles  was 
Samuel  Blair  of  Ba llyva llough "He  was  a  leader  in  the  Hearts  of 
Steel  Rebellion  in  Ireland  in  1770,  was  captured  and  condemned  to  death 
but  escaped  by  the  aid  of  his  sister  Mary  who  visited  him  in  Carrickfer- 
gus  Gaol  on  the  eve  of  execution.  She  changed  clothes  with  him  and 

54.  Source:  Pencilled  notes  of  information  from  Mrs.  Eliza  Thoburn 
Mills,  in  Collection  of  Mrs.  W.H.  McMaster.  The  name  "Agnes"  also 
appears  in  these  notes,  but  indented  so  as  to  suggest  that  she  did 
not  belong  in  the  same  generation  as  the  seven  children. 

According  to  Joseph  Thoburn  of  Oklahoma,  the  parents  of  Jane  Lyle 
Crawford  were  married  in  17  98,  which  make  it  appear  that  Mathew 
Crawford  was  married  twice. 
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reran inod  behind  while  he  left  the  Gaol,  mounted  her  horse  and  rode  away. 
He  embarked  that  night  on  a  sailing  vessel  and  escaped  to  America.  His 
Bister  was  led  to  the  scaffold  in  his  place  and  did  not  reveal  her  iden¬ 
tity  until  the  executioner  ordered  her  to  prepare  for  death.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  pardoned  her  because  of  her  devotion  to  her  brother  and  for  her 

great  bravery.  She  lived  to  an  old  age  and  her  memory  is  still  kept 

55 

green  by  the  many  descendents  of  the  Blair  family.”  The  Heart's  of 

Steel  Rebellion  was  an  uprising  of  the  Irish  tenantry  in  protest  against 
the  unjust  taxation  of  the  government  of  George  III  (1665-1779).  The 
rebellion  failed,  but  many  of  those  involved  fled  to  America  and  fought 
for  a  similar  cause  in  the  Continental  Army  at  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Although  these  things  happened  before  Jane  Lyle  Crawford 
was  born,  she  grew  up  hearing  such  stories  about  her  own  people. 

There  was  an  unusually  close  attachment  between  Jane  Lyle  and  her 
father.  She  went  for  a  time  to  a  boarding  school  in  Larne,  about  four 
miles  northeast  from  Raloo  in  a  direct  line,  but  farther  by  road.  Be¬ 

cause  of  her  close  attachment  to  her  father,  when  the  latter  was  removed 
by  death  after  a  very  brief  illness,  "the  daughter  was  almost  prostrated 
by  the  blow,  and  for  a  long  time  her  life  seemed  robbed  of  all  its  sun¬ 
shine.  After  this  had  continued  for  a  long  time,  she  found  comfort 


55.  The  source  is  a  copy  of  a  document  made  by  Helen  Blair  George  and 
in  possession  of  Thos .  W,  Thoburn.  It  is  of  interest  that  Samuel  Blair 
wrote  a  poem  of  farewell  as  he  left  his  sweetheart  forever  in  his  native 
Erin.  ”Ho  landed  in  Philadelphia  and  settled  at  first  in  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  on  the  shores  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  About  17  98  he  moved 
to  Crawford  County,  Penna.,  where  he  died  in  Meadville  in  1820.  He 
married  a  young  widow  Ann  Young  and  left  a  number  of  children  whose  de- 
scendents  are  widely  scattered  over  the  United  States.  The  graves  of 
Samuel  and  Ann  Blair  are  in  Mt .  Blair  Cemetery  near  Meadville.  A  nephew 
Patrick  Blair  who  came  over  about  1835  is  also  buried  there.” 

Seo  Appendix  for  Samuel  Blair's  poem  of  farewell. 

Ballyvallough ,  where  Samuel  Blair  lived,  is  probably  the  same  as  Bally- 
valla  gh ,  about  a  mile  southwest  of  Raloo.  "Bally”  means  "town."  It  has 
the  root  idea  of  a  wall  or  city  wall. 


-- 
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and  hopefulness  in  a  most  unexpected  way,  although  at  the  time  she  could 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  manifestation  which  gave  her  relief. 

In  a  dream  of  the  night  she  saw  a  strange  personage  who  came  to  her  with 
a  message  of  comfort,  and  who  directed  her  to  go  into  an  adjoining  room. 
Following  the  directions  given  she  opened  the  door  of  the  room  indicated, 
and  on  entering  found  a  stranger  who  rose  and  greeted  her  cordially,  but 
delivered  no  message  and  offered  no  explanation  of  his  presence.  The 
dream  vanished  and  the  young  girl  made  no  attempt  to  interpret  it  in 
detail,  but  accepted  it  as  simply  a  manifestation  from  God,  sent  to  com¬ 
fort  her  in  a  sorrow  which  was  clouding  her  life. 

"Some  years  had  passed,  when  one  Sunday  afternoon  this  young  girl, 
now  grown  to  young  womanhood,  went  with  some  friends  one  Sunday  afternoon 
to  attend  a  prayer  meeting  a  few  miles  from  her  mother’s  home.  Among 
other  persons  whom  she  saw  at  the  meeting  she  was  extremely  surprised, 
and  in  a  measure  confounded,  to  recognize  in  the  leader  of  the  meeting 
the  stranger  who  had  met  her  in  vision  as  she  opened  the  door  of  the 

c  c 

room  in  her  mother’s  house."  ° 

There  is  another  story,  not  related  by  Bishop  Thoburn  in  connection 
with  the  romance  of  Matthew  Thoburn  and  Jane  Lyle  Crawford,  which  is  also 
a  well  established  family  tradition.  Jane  Lyle  "came  one  evening  to  a 
stream  which  was  crossed  by  means  of  stepping  stones.  The  stones  were 
far  apart  and  the  water  deep  and  swift.  As  she  hesitated,  fearing  to 
cross,  she  saw  on  the  opposite  bank  a  young  man  who  smiled  and  beckoned 
to  her  encouragingly.  Thus  heartened,  she  crossed  to  safety,  and  when 
she  reached  the  other  side,  no  one  was  there.  A  short  time  later,  a 
young  man  came  to  the  village  to  apply  for  the  post  of  schoolmaster. 

56.  Thoburn,  James  Mills, 


/ 

% 


po  hod  never  been  there  before.  But  nevertheless  Jane  Crawford  recog- 
nisod  him  instantly  as  the  young  man  who  had  seemed  to  beckon  to  her  from 
across  the  stream.  The  legend  fails  to  tell  v/hether  or  not  the  recog¬ 
nition  was  mutual;  but  at  any  rate  in  a  very  short  time  Matthew  Thoburn, 

57 

the  young  schoolmaster,  took  Jan©  Crawford  as  his  wife." 

Commenting  upon  the  recognition  of  the  stranger  at  the  prayer  meeting 

os  the  one  who  had  come  to  her  in  a  vision  in  her  childhood,  Bishop  Thoburn 

cays,  "Throughout  hor  life  she  never  for  a  moment  admitted  a  doubt  on  this 

point.  She  was  not  credulous,  whether  by  temperament  or  training,  but 

she  believed  that  the  sphere  of  human  existence  was  not  limited  by  either 

the  sense  of  vision  or  hearing,  and  when  in  due  time  she  received  an  offer 

of  marriage  from  the  stranger  whom  she  had  met  at  the  prayer  meeting,  she 

was  prepared  to  believe  that  God  was  directing  her  steps,  and  that  her 

pathway  through  life  was  already  traced  out  for  her  by  One  who  never 

58 

makes  mistakes." 

There  is  another  story  of  Jane  Lyle  Crawford’s  childhood  which  was 

viewed  in  later  years  as  an  early  beginning  of  the  missionary  interest 

that  characterised  the  family.  "When  Jane  Crawford  was  a  tiny  girl, 

she  was-  roused  from  sleep  one  day  by  her  terrified  elders.  An  unusually 

severe  thunderstorm  was  raging  and  she  was  told  to  get  up  quickly  because 

the  end  of  the  world  had  come.  The  little  girl  sat  up,  rubbing  her 

eyes,  and  said,  ’Oh,  no,  it  can't  be  the  end  of  the  world,  because  the 

5  Q 

gospel  has  not  yet  been  preached  to  every  nation."' 

From  these  stories  that  have  boen  handed  down  in  the  family  it 

57.  Y/inters,  Mrs.  John  E« ,  The  Methodist  Epis copal  Church  ,  St .  cla irs- 
ville ,  Ohio ,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Thoburn  Family.  Unpublished,  1936. 

58.  Thoburn,  James  Mills,  op .  cit . 

59.  'Vinters,  Mrs.  John  E.,  ob.,‘cit. 
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appears  that  shortly  before  1822  Matthew  Thoburn  was  engaged  in  teaching 
school  in  the  region  of  Raloo,  where  he  also  did  his  part  in  the  Methodist 
Society  as  a  class  leader.  In  the  course  of  these  duties  he  became 
ocouainted  with  and  courted  Jane  Lyle  Crawford.  They  were  married  on 
January  31,  1822,  undoubtedly  at  the  bride’3  home  in  the  village  of  Raloo. 
In  accordance  with  Irish  custom  the  bride  took  to  herself  the  white  linen 
bonnet  which  she  wore  throughout  the  rest  of  her  life.  Matthew  prob¬ 
ably  continued  to  teach  school,  and  their  first  home  must  have  been  in 
the  same  locality,  in  the  region  of  Raloo.  The  first  child,  Jeanette 
or  "Nettie,"  was  born  on  January  17,  1823,  probably  while  the  young  couple 
v/as  still  at  the  first  home.  Very  soon,  however,  there  was  a  change 
of  residence  and  probably  of  occupation,  for  the  second  child,  Joseph, 
was  bora  on  April  29,  1825,  at  Carrickfergus .  Since  Carrickfergus 
was  at  that  time  a  very  important  city  of  the  area,  with  a  flourishing 
weaving  industry,  and  since  Matthew  Thoburn  was  a  weaver  by  trade,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  change  from  Raloo  to  Carrickfergus  was  accompanied  by 
a  change  of  occupation  from  teaching  school  to  weaving.  The  change 
would  have  been  in  keeping  v/ith  the  difficulties  of  the  times  in  the 
matter  of  making  a  living.  In  fact,  the  same  difficulties  led  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Jane  Thoburn  to  seek  better  opportunities  in  the  New  World , 
much  aB  they  loved  their  homo  in  Erin.  Their  love  for  their  home  in 

the  region  of  Raloo  led  them  to  take  cuttings  from  the  rosebushes  and 

60 

other  shrubs  for  planting  at  their  future  home  in  America. 


60.  Winters,  Mrs.  John  E.,  0£.  c  it . ,  v/here,  hov/over,  the  place  referred 
£  to  is  "this  little  village  of  Larne."  But  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 

that  the  "little  village"  is  Raloo  in  the  vicinity  of  Larne. 
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Note  on  Molusk 
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(See  page  29,  footnote  39) 

The  location  of  Molusk  (Mollusk,  Moylusk)  is  given  in  The  Times 
Atlns  and  Oazeteer  of  the  World  (Londons  The  Times  Printing  House,  1922) 
iTPan  inset  of  Plate  23.  It  is  given  in  exactly  the  same  place  as 
"The  Trench"  on  Plate  23  itself.  The  Gaseteer  gives  the  geographical 
location  as  54.41  N,  6.0  V/.  Hyde  Park  is  located  on  the  map  as  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  southeast  of  "The  Trench,"  although  the  latitude 
end  longitude  of  The  Trench  and  Hyde  Park  are  both  given  as  54.41  N,  6.1 
V/.  The  Gazeteer  thus  creates  an  ambiguity  in  relation  to  the  map* 

A  difference  in  grid-line  may  be  involved,  for  the  grid  of  Molusk  is 
given  as  L  1>  whereas  that  for  The  Trench  and  Hyde  Park  is  given  as  R  38. 
Hore  it  is  assumed  that  the  maps  themeelvGS  are  reliable  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  Molusk  is  located  at  the  same  place  as  The  Trench,  while  Hyde  Park 
is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  southeast. 

In  the  Index  to  the  Townlands  and  Towns  of  Ireland,  1861  (information 
from  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  of  1'roland,  Belfast),  there  is 
the  following:  "Molusk,  Grange  of,  a  Townland  in  Tempi epat rick  Parish 

and  Barony  of  Lower  Belfast,  area  in  Statute  acres  928  acres  3r.  22por." 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  name  Molusk  also  referred  to  a  tract  of 
land  which  would  be  the  eouivalent  of  a  souare  of  about  a  mile  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  on  each  side.  Being  within  the  Temple  pa  trick  Parish  in  1861,  this 
tract  of  land  corresponds  in  its  location  with  the  village  Molusk,  now 
called  The  Trench,  for  The  Trench  is  connected  by  a  direct  road  to  Temple- 
patrick.  It  is  of  interest  to  observe  that,  while  the  Grange  of  Molusk 
was  associated  with  the  Tempi epat rick  Parish  in  1861,  the  Thoburns  of 
Molusk  village  wore  connected  with  the  Carnmoney  Parish  in  the  previous 
century.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Molusk  lay  between  the  two  towns,  four 
mil©3  from  Templepatrick  and  only  two  and  a  half  (or  three  by  road)  from 
Carnmoney. 

-The  spelling  of  the  Thoburn  home  is  given  in  The  Times  Atlas  and 
'Gazot eor  of  the  World  as  Molusk*  Bishop  Thoburn  spells  it  with  two 
"1's" — Mollusk.  In  the  American  Family  Bible  it  appears  as  Moylusk. 

Probably  the  last  form  is  nearest  the  original,  for  the  formative  moy 
means  a  "plain"  in  Old  Irish.  Moylusk  may  possibly  have  meant  "plain 
of  wild  ducks,"  but  this  is  a  precarious  conjecture. 
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VII.  THE  MIGRATION  TO  AMERICA 

The  story  of  the  migration  of  Matthew  and  Jane  Lyle  Thoburn  to  Amer¬ 
ica  can  best  be  told  in  the  words  of  their  son  James,  later  Bishop  Tho¬ 
burn:  ^ 


v 

I 


"Finding  it  difficult  to  make  a  start  in  life  under  the  conditions 
which  at  the  time  prevailed  in  Ireland,  the  young  couple  began  to  discuss 


the  question  of  seeking  a  new  home  in  the  United  States. 


The  husband 


was  eager  to  go,  while  the  wife’s  conservative  instincts  at  first  drGW 


her  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction. 


But  the  assurance  that  God 


hod  guided  her  thus  far  by  a  special  token,  amounting  in  her  case  to  a 
distinct  call,  did  much  to  reconcile  her  to  the  thought  of  leaving  friends 


k 


and  country,  and  seeking  a  new  home  in  a  distant  wilderness. 

C  9 

a  brother  in  Ohio,  and  another  brother  in  Georgia,  ' 


She  had 
and  it  was  finally 


decided  to  go  to  the  former  State. 


Accordingly  in  the  early  autumn 


r 

| 


h 

I 
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is 
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of  1825  they  sailed  for  Quebec  with  their  tv/o  children,  the  youngest  be- 

63 


ing  but  a  few  weeks  old. 


In  those  early  days  the  most  direct  v/ay 


of  reaching  Ohio  was  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes.  Landing  at 
Quebec  they  proceeded  with  a  party  of  friends  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  crossed 
Lake  Ontario,  passed  around  Niagara  Falls,  and,  crossing  Lake  Erio  in  a 
small  schooner,  landed  at  Erie,  Pa. 

"Here  they  purchased  a  wagon  and  pair  of  horses  and  set  out  for 
Wheeling  by  a  road  leading  through  Meadville,  Pittsburgh,  and  Washington, 


Pa. 


The  second  night  was  spent  at  a  German  tavern  two  or  three  miles 


r 

I 


61.  Thoburn,  James  Mills,  op.  cit . 

62.  The  brother  in  Ohio  was  John  Crawford,  who  had  settled  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  Guernsey  County,  Ohio.  The  brother  in  Georgia  was  Thomas  Craw¬ 
ford.  He  probably  settled  in  Northern  Georgia,  a  few  miles  from  Stone 
Mounta in . 

63.  The  sailing  date  was  August  3,  1825,  so  the  baby  was  about  three 
months  old. 


■  ■ 
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north  of  Meadville.  ^4  The  next  morning  was  ono  of  those  rare  morn¬ 
ings  which  are  only  found  in  the  brief  'Indian  Summer'  season*  and  tho 
young  mother  set  out  on  foot  to  enjoy  a  walk  till  the  wagon  should  over¬ 
take  her.  As  she  walked  down  the  hill  which  overlooks  the  beautiful 
Venango  Valley,  her  attention  was  arrested  by  a  large  building  which,  she 
was  told,  was  intended  for  a  college.  It  was  tho  finest  building  which 

she  had  soon  in  tho  country,  and  she  recalled  the  impression  made  upon 

her  mind  at  the  time,  when  twenty-six  years  later  she  was  sending  away 

65 

her  youngest  son  to  become  a  student  in  this  institution. 

"Passing  through  Pittsburg  the  party  came  to  the  town  of  Washington, 

and  as  people  in  that  early  day  were  always  interested  in  the  arrival  of 

new  settlers,  a  little  crowd  soon  gathered  around  them.  The  leader  of 

the  party  inquired  if  any  Methodists  lived  in  the  town,  when  some  one 

ran  for  the  Methodist  preacher,  and  returned  with  a  young  man  named  J.  G. 

Sansom,  a  gifted  and  devoted  preacher,  who  gave  the  strangers  a  welcome 

6  6 

which  was  never  forgotten.  They  were  to  meet  this  royal  man  again 

in  a  time  of  sore  distress,  and  were  also  to  welcome  him  to  their  home 
through  a  long  series  of  years. 


ft 


■ 
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64.  Undoubtedly  Saegertown. 

65.  The  son  was  James,  later  Bishop  Thoburn,  who  tells  the  story.  He 
entered  Allegheny  College  in  the  fall  of  1851. 

66.  James  Green  Sansom  was  born  near  Bedford,  Pa.,  on  May  13,  1794.  His 
parents,  who  came  from  Maryland  in  1779,  were  among  the  first  settlers  in 
Bedford  County.  His  pious  Presbyterian  mother  gave  him  his  early  educa¬ 
tion.  At  thirteen  he  had  his  first  opportunity  to  hear  a  sermon  and  to 
enter  school.  At  seventeen  ho  entered  a  school  of  high  grade  opened  under 
Dr,  James  Wilson,  a  Covenanter  clergyman.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with 
tho  Methodists  as  a  group  in  town  disparaged  by  the  students.  Dr.  Wilson 
reproved  the  students:  "Information  has  reached  me  that  some  of  the  schol¬ 
ars  belonging  to  this  school  were  engaged  in  interrupting  the  religious 
services  of  the  Methodists,  recently  hold  in  this  place.  I  am  personally 
acouainted  with  those  people,  and  know  them  to  be  the  servants  of  God,  and 
by  interrupting  them  you  have  insulted  high  Heaven."  Influenced  by  the 
earnestness  of  Methodists,  Sansom  joined  first  th9  Presbyterian  Church, 
then,  after  an  experience  of  conversion,  and  despite  considerable  opposi¬ 
tion,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  .  He  was  licensed  as  an  exhortor  in 


. 
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•'At  Wheeling  they  onterod  Ohio  and  pushed  on  to  Guernsey  County,  where 

r  n 

thoy  spent  the  winter  with  a  brother  who  had  settled  there.  In  the 

spring  they  purchased  a  small  form  near  St.  Clairsvillo,  in  Belmont  Counr* 
ty,  but  the  investment  proved  somewhat  unfortunate,  and  at  the  ond  of 

two  years  they  decided  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  whore  a  distant  relative 
offored  the  father  a  partnership  in  the  trade  which  he  had  learned  in  his 

Q 

youth.  Financially  this  change  turned  out  well  enough,  and  the  busi¬ 

ness  established  by  the  two  partners  in  later  years  grew  to  large  propor¬ 
tions,  but  both  parents  felt  drawn  back  to  Ohio,  ond  at  the  end  of  two 
years  they  again  set  out  to  seek  a  home  in  that  favored  State. 

"The  journey  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Ohio  River  in  those  days  in¬ 
volved  a  measure  of  exposure  and  hardship  which  people  of  the  present  day 

70 


con  hardly  realise 


After  crossing  the  mountains  the  mother  was 


prostrated  with  fever,  and  when  the  party  reached  Uniontown,  Pa*,  her 


1817,  received  on  trial  in  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1819,  and  ordained 
elder  in  1823.  In  1824,  when  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  was  organized,  ho 
found  himself  within  its  bounds  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  and  continued  in  that 
conference  for  the  remainder  of  his  ministry  of  forty-two  years.  He  thought 
ho  preached,  on  an  average,  200  sermons  and  traveled  2000  miles  annually — 
an  underestimate,  thinks  the  conference  recorder.  "Bro.  Sansom  was  a  most 
genial  spirit.  ,  As  a  preacher  he  was  always  interesting,  and  oftentimes 
singularly  powerful.  Few  men  have  been  blessed  with  such  a  voice  as  he 
possessed,  and  none  knew  how  to  use  it  with  better  effect. 

— Minutes  of  Pittsburgh  Annual  Conference,  1862,  pp.  26-27. 

67.  This  was  John  Crawford.  See  biographical  note  at  end  of  chapter. 

68.  The  third  child,  Matthew  Crawford,  must  have  been  born  on  that  farm. 

69.  The  trade  was  weaving.  The  relative's  name  was  Hunter.  The  home 
was  in  Germantown,  a  part  of  Philadelphia,  where  the  fourth  child, 

Thomas  Crawford,  was  born.  He  was  named  after  his  uncle,  Thomas  Craw¬ 
ford,  who  came  from  Georgia  to  visit  Matthew  and  Jane  Thoburn  at  about 
the  time  when  the  child  was  born. 

70.  The  route  was  the  National  Turnpike,  now  U.S.  Route  Mo.  40.  At  this 
time  transportation  was  by  packhorse  and  Conestoga  V/agon  chiefly,  with 
stage  coaches  for  rapid  transportation.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  did  not  extend  to  the  Ohio  River  at  V/liebling  until  1853. 


* 
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i)lneso  became  so  serious  that  they  could  not  proceed  farther.  In  this 
f  orcency  the  father  inquired  for  the  Methodist  preacher  of  the  town,  end 
poinc  to  the  parsonage  found  the  same  J.  G.  Saneom  who  had  before  given 
bin  the  cheering  welcome  in  the  town  of  ’Little*  Washington.  This  blessed 
ran  of  God  at  once  openod  his  doors  to  the  family,  and  went  in  person  to 
bring  the  suffering  invalid  to  his  home.  He  was  at  that  time  unmarried, 
but  his  mother  lived  with  him  and  acted  as  his  housekeeper,  and  under  their 
hospitable  roof  the  we ary  invalid  rapidly  regained  her  health.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  both  parents  loved  and  esteemed  this  prophet  of  early  Metho¬ 
dism  with  a  peculiar  affection  and  reverence,  and  while  they  lived  it  was 
always  a  pleasure  and  a  joy  for  them  to  have  him  as  a  guest  in  their  home. 

"Entering  Ohio  again  the  family  finally  settled  upon  a  beautiful  and 

71 

fruitful  farm  about  two  miles  east  of  St.  Clairsville.  This  farm 

consisted  of  a  beautifully  rounded  little  hill,  which  threw  out  throo 
level  spurs  on  its  southern  side.  Those  spurs  r/ero  separated  by  deep 
and  densely  wooded  ravines  which  terminated  in  a  secluded  valley  of  rare 
beauty  and  lovliness.  Much  of  the  ancient  forest  was  still  standing, 

and  the  surrounding  region  was  in  a  large  measure  concealed  from  view  by 
the  tall  treos  which  had  not  yet  encountered  the  woodman’s  ax.  The 
dwelling  place  was  built  of  hewn  logs,  and  at  the  time  of  its  erection 


71.  Tho  location  is :  Belmont  County,  Richland  Township,  Range  3,  Town¬ 
ship  6,  Section  27,  south  middle  quarter — about  160  acres.  The  farm 
was  sold  on  Feb.  3,  1864,  to  Samuel  Finney  by  the  Thoburn  heirs  for 
Oil, 000.  One  of  the  heirs  was  Thomas  C.  Thoburn,  who  was  at  that 

time  a  1st  Sergeant  in  Company  F.  50th  Regiment  of  Ohio  Infantry  Vol¬ 
unteers.  The  farm  was  later  transferred  from  the  Finney  family  to 
the  Steenrod  family  (associated  with  the  V/oodmanse  Mfg.  Company, 
Freeport,  Ill.)  and  then  to  Stanley  Valykeo,  the  present  owner  (1954). 

72., The  valley  was  Aults  Run,  which  falls  into  Little  McMahon  Creek. 

See  the  map  of  St.  Clairsville  and  Vicinity  in  the  Appendix. 
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tree  said  to  be  the  largest  house  in  the  township.  It  was  divided 

into  six  rooms,  and  in  later  years  a  frame  addition  was  added  to  it." 

So  it  came  about  that  Matthew  and  Jane  Lyle  Thoburn  established 
their  home  in  Ohio,  near  St.  Clairsville.  Like  many  others,  they 
came  seeking  better  opportunities  for  work  and  home-building  in  a  land 
that  was  still  beckoning  pioneers.  But  the  desire  for  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  also  undergirded  with  a  deep  faith  in  the  providence  and  guid¬ 
ance 

ence  of  God.  They  brought  with  them  the  convictions  and  concerns  of 
the  Methodist  movement,  and  thus  they  established  a  home  that  was  to 
contribute  in  a  large  way  to  the  best  aspects  of  American  life. 


73.  The  log  house,  which  is  no  longer  in  existence,  seems  to  have  been 
located  on  the  lowest  or  most  south  easily  of  the  three  level  spurs 
mentioned  above,  that  is,  on  what  the  family  called  the  "wingfiold." 
It  was  on  the  lower  or  southern  side  of  the  road  that  divided  the 
farm. 


Bio graph ical  Mot  e  on  John  Crawford 

John  Crawford,  brother  of  Jane  Lyle  Thoburn,  came  from  Ireland  to  Amer¬ 
ica  and  settled  at  or  near  Washington,  Ohio  fi.il  Guernsey  County).  His  wife's 
name  was  Rebecca.  At  some  time  he  went  to  Iowa ,  but  returned  to  Ohio.  In 
March  1851  he  came  to  Union  Township  of  Belmont  County,  Ohio.  In  May  of 
this  same  year  the  death  of  their  son  Thomas  was  the  occasion  of  a  letter 
to  Jane  Lyle  Thoburn.  They  said,  "The  Lord  has  touched  us  in  a  tender 
point,  he  has  taken  away  the  staff  of  our  old  ago." 

In  his  later  years  John  Crawford  was  an  itinerant  preacher  and  the 
author  a  booklet  entitled  "The  Gospel  Chariot,"  a  copy  of  which  was  the 
prized  possession  of  a  great-grandson,  Adron  T.  Moore  of  Downing,  Mo.  in 
1927.  John  Crawford's  preaching  was  evidently  not  fully  appreciated  by 
tho  younger  generation  of  his  relatives,  for  Joseph  Thoburn,  writing  from 
Morristown  (Union  Township,  Belmont  County)  to  James  and  Jeanette  Wilson 
on  Apr.  23,  1848,  says: 

"Last  week  I  had  a  visit  from  Uncle  John  Crawford.  He  honored  me 
more  than  all  the  rest,  being  the  only  one  that  he  condescended  to  visit. 

Tho  good  old  man  is  nearly  crasy  with  abolitionism.  It  seems  as  if  he 
can  think  or  talk  about  nothing  else;  he  belives  that  'all  who  supports 
either  the  whig  or  democratic  party,  show  signs  of  that  infidelity  which 
recocts  the  teachings  of  Christ,  and  which  rejects  the  law  and  the  pro¬ 
phets;'  and  he  thinks  if  any  such  can  be  saved  it  will  only  bo  through 
the  plea  of  ignorance . 

"So,  James ,  it  becomes  you  like  a  good  follow  to  turn  from  the  error 
of  your  ways,  lest  your  perish.  He  is  now  the  author  of  a  little  work 
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called  the  "Gospel  Chariot."  He  left  a  few  of  them  with  me  to  bo  sent 
to  vou.  He  is  in  the  notion  of  becoming  book  pedlar.  He  is  (like 
pe)  a  v/onderful  man." 

About  a  year  later,  April  15,  1849,  Joseph  Thoburn  wrote  again  that 
"Uncle  John"  had  been  touring  the  area  v/ith  his  message. 

John  and  Rebecca  Crav/ford  appear  to  have  had  six:  ch ildren— Thomas , 
-sho  was  probably  the  eldest  os  "the  staff  of  their  old  age|"  Matthew, 
who  married  a  Mary,  and  v/ho  wrote  to  Jane  Lyle  Thoburn  on  Sept.  27,  1860, 
about  the  death  of  his  father;  John;  Nancy;  Rebecca,  v/ho  married  a  man 
by  name  of  Moore;  end  Jane,  who  married  a  man  by  the  name  of  Julian. 

John  Crawford  died  on  Sept.  11,  1860,  at  or  near  Winchester,  Ohio 
('Adams  County),  His  son  Matthew's  account  of  his  death  is  quite  de¬ 
tailed  and  emphasises  the  fact  that  the  passage  from  this  life  was  v/ith 
the  assurance  of  peace  and  victory.  Three  ministers,  two  Methodist 
and  one  United  Presbyterian,  were  present.  There  was  singing  and  pray¬ 
ing.  His  nephew  Crawford  McWilliams  was  sent  for  and  the  family  news 
he  brought  was  appreciated,  including  the  news  that  John,  Crawford  McWil¬ 
liams'  brother,  was  preaching.  The  dying  man  asked  about  James  Mills 
Thoburn,  vho  v/as  in  India  at  this  time.  He  was  perfectly  resigned  to 
die,  saying  repeatedly,  "Not  my  will  but  Thine  be  done."  His  last 
v/ords,  in  response  to  a  question  if  all  was  v/ell,  v/ere,  "Oh  yes,  all 
is  Y/ellr  I  have  a  bright  viev/  of  that  land."  At  his  request  his 
favorite  hymn  v/as  sung  at  his  funeral  services 

The  blessed  Jesus  is  ray  Lord  my  Love 
He  is  my  King,  from  Him  I  would  not  move. 

(The  letters  referred  to  in  the  above  biographical  sketch  are  in  the 
Collection  of  Thos.  W.  Thoburn.  Information  about  Aaron  T#  Moore 
is  from  a  letter  dated  Jan.  7,  1927,  in  the  Collection  of  Mrs.  W.H. 
KcKaster .) 
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Although  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  countryside  of  eastern 
Ohio  in  the  course  of  more  than  a  century— including  the  leveling  of  vir¬ 
gin  forests  and  the  change  to  unsightly  patches  of  wilderness  left  after 
etripraining  for  coal— the  hilly  region  oast  of  St.  Clairsville,  where  the 
Thoburn  family  finally  settled,  appears  to  be  much  the  same  as  it  used 
to  bo.  Of  course  there  will  have  been  more  trees  covering  the  surround¬ 
ing  hills  v/hen  Matthew  Thoburn  bought  the  farm,  as  his  son  Bishop  Thoburn 
observed  over  forty  years  ago,  but  since  the  arable  land  on  the  farm 
is  hedged  by  ravines  andthus  limited  in  extent,  the  general  disposition 
of  the  farm  was  probably  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  present. 

The  road  that  passes  through  the  farm  approximately  follows  the  1200 
foot  contour,  sloping  gently  downward  from  th©  northern  side  of  the  farm 
to  the  eastern  side,  and  loops  around  one  side  of  the  hill  that  occupies 
the  northeastern  section  of  the  property.  This  hill  is  flat  enough 
for  cultivation  on  the  top,  but  its  slopes  toward  the  road  would  have 
served  better  for  pasture  or  orchard.  Thero  is  a  spring  at  the  level 
of  tho  road,  on  the  hill  side.  On  the  lower  side  of  the  road  is  the 
present  line  of  farm  buildings,  including  the  white  frame  house  that  is 
the  residence  of  the  owners ,  several  sheds  of  varying  sir, and  the  barn, 
which  is  at  present  the  most  southerly  of  the  buildings  and  opposite  the 
spring.  The  barn  is  the  only  building  of  tho  group  that  is  situated 
as  v/hen  Matthew  Thoburn  bought  the  farm  in  1830.  The  residence  v/as 

p 

built  originally  by  David  Thoburn  in  1860,  but  modified  later.  The 

1.  See  page  47. 

2.  Old  photographs  in  possession  of  Jean  Thoburn  shov;  that  the  chimney 
structure  andtgonercl  alignment  of  David  Thoburn’s  house  were  tho  same 
as  at  present,  and  that  the  main  part  of  the  barn  v/as  the  same. 
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original  log  house  residence  was  located  farther  down  the  road  from  the 
barn.  Beyond  the  line  of  buildings,  as  one  looks  away  from  the  hill 
in  fi  southwesterly  direction,  the  gerrtle  slope  of  the  land  stretches  out 
into  three  broad  spurs,  divided  by  valleys  which  descend  rapidly  into 
ravines.  Hie  three  broad  spurs  furnish  most  of  the  arable  land  on  the 
farm*  Thus  there  is  an  upper  field  and  three  lower  fields,  with  the 
road  and  the  line  of  farm  buildings  dividing  the  upper  field  from  the 
lower  three •  Another  axvible  slope  in  the  extreme  northeast  beyond  the 
top  of  the  hill  was  probably  also  included  in  the  original  farm,  but  since 
this  blends  with  the  upper  field,  the  general  description  still  holds. 

’.Then  the  Thoburns  occupied  the  farm,  they  had  their  own  names  for  the 
several  fields.  The  middle  of  the  three  lower  fields,  on  which  the 
born  was  located  beside  the  road,  was  known  as  the  "barn  field."  The 
most  northerly  of  the  three  lower  fields,  being  farthest  from  the  log 
house  residence,  was  called  the  "far  meadow."  David  Thoburn  built 
his  house  in  1860  between  the  "barn  field"  and  the  "far  meadow."  The 

remaining  of  the  three  lower  fields  was  called  the  "wingfield."  The 

log  house  was  located  on  the  edge  of  the  "wingfield, "  near  the  road. 

The  upper  field,  on  top  of  the  hill,  and  most  approachable  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  farm  road,  was  probably  called  "Park  field."  Per¬ 
haps  its  excellent  view  was  the  reason  for  the  name. 

At  the  head  of  one  of  the  ravines  and  opposite  the  road  from  the 
spring  mentioned  above,  with  the  barn  lying  between,  there  is  a  lower 
spring  which  was  used  for  watering  cattle,  as  evidenced  by  the  stone 
trough.  The  water  of  both  springs  is  undoubtedly  from  the  some  under¬ 
ground  watercourse.  From  the  lower  spring  the  flow  of  water  is  south¬ 
ward  down  the  ravine  which  lies  between  the  "born  field"  and  the  "wing- 
field"  to  Aults  Run,  which  is  more  than  two  hundred  feet  lower. 
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other  ravines  similarly  fall  into  Aults  Run,  which,  rising  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  St.  Clairsville,  takes  a  southwesterly  course,  passing  through 
the  lower  end  of  the  farm,  and  joins  Little  McMahon  Creek  at  Claremont. 

Tho  Little  McMahon  Creek  continues  in  much  tho  same  direction  to  join 
McMahon  Creek,  which  in  turn  joins  the  Ohio  River  at  Bellaire,  about  five 
miles  south  of  Wheeling. 

The  view  from  tho  farm  houses  is  open  in  all  directions  except  tho 
northeast,  where  the  hill  belonging  to  the  farm  shuts  out  the  visibility 
of  the  region  beyond.  To  the  west  and  southwest  is  tho  wooded  valley 

of  Aults  Run,  with  hills  that  rise  beyond  and  blend  into  a  patchwork  of 

farmland  and  woods.  To  the  south,  beyond  the  deepening  valley  of  Aults 
Run  and  in  part  concealed  by  the  nearer  high  ground  bordering  the  valley, 
is  a  long  horisontal  ridge  with  many  trees  known  as  Methodist  Ridge,  which 
itself  flanks  the  southern  side  of  Little  McMahon  Creek.  The  usual 

view  from  the  farm  was  thus  one  of  wooded  ravines  set  in  a  wider  basin 

of  variegated  farm  and  forest,  with  low  ridges  at  the  line  of  the  hori¬ 
zon.  However,  a  wider  view  can  bo  had  from  the  summit  of  the  farm 
hill.  From  this  vantage  point  one  may  clearly  see  the  larger  build¬ 
ings  of  St.  Clairsville  to  the  northwest.  The  high  land  on  which  St. 
Clairsville  is  situated  extends  across  the  northern  horizon  and  toward 
the  east,  v/here  it  continues  as  High  Ridge.  The  National  Turnpike 
eastward  from  St.  Clairsville  is  somewhat  visible  as  it  follows  the  high 
land  for  throe  miles  or  more,  after  which  the  road  to  Bellaire  ^  continues 
along  High  Ridge.  To  the  south  there  is  a  wider  view  of  Methodist 
Ridge  and  more  distant  hillB. 

3.  U.S.  Route  40.  4.  State  Route  214. 

5<,  Writing  oh  'Jun&  14,  1860,  Joseph  Thoburn  refers  to  the  view  from  the 
"upper  orchard , "  that  is,  from  the  hillside  of  tho  farm  hill.  If  he 
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About  a  mile  to  tho  north  the  farm  road  joins  the  National  Turnpike. 
Near  this  junction, and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Turnpike,  v/as  the  Beech 

g 

Hill  district  school  which  served  the  families  of  the  whole  neighborhood. 
The  building  is  no  longer  in  existence.  Not  far  from  its  site,  in  the 
direction  of  St.  Clairsville  and  on  the  opposite  or  southern  side  of  the 
Turnpike,  is  a  farm  on  which  is  located  the  Lewis  Wot  eel  Spring,  which  is 

n 

famed  locally  as  the  Eite  of  an  encounter  with  Red  Indians.  Its  waters 

flow  southward  into  Aults  Run. 

The  nearest  Methodist  church  v/as  at  St.  Clairsville,  about  three 
miles  distant  by  road — one  mile  northward  to  the  National  Turnpike,  and 
two  miles  westward  to  St.  Clairsville,  This  was  the  way  by  horse  and 
buggy.  But  adventurous  youth  could  take  a  short  cut  along  the  Aults 
Run  valley  and,  saving  a  mile,  beat  their  elders  homo. 

Here  is  v/here  the  children  of  Matthew  and  Jane  Lyle  Thoburn  spent 
their  childhood  and  grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood#  There  v/as  plenty 
of  hard  work  to  do  on  the  farm,  including  cultivation,  charing  for  the 


refers  to  localities  in  an  anti- clockwise  order  of  panoramic  view,  as 
he  seems  to  do,  then  the  V/eegee  Hills  would  be  the  "Methodist  Ridge" 
and  other  hills  to  the  south;  Sutton’s  Ridge  would  be  the  same  as 
"High  Ridge"  to  the  ea,st ;  and  the  view  to  the  west,  that  is,  south  of 
St.  Clairsville,  would  be  tho  "woody  track  that  hides  Old  Aults  Run." 

See  map  of  St.  Clairsville  and  Vicinity  in  Appendix.  Joseph  Thoburn 's 
letter  is  is  the  Thos.  V/.  Thoburn  Collection. 

6.  David  Thoburn  speaks  of  the  plan  for  building  a  new  school  house 
"next  summer"  (1861) s  "The  probabil ity  is  that  it  will  be  built  oppo¬ 
site  the  head  of  our  lane  on  Mrs.  McMahon’s  place.  We  v/ill  build  the 
best  house  for  a  country  school  in  the  County."  —Letter  of  May  10,  1860, 
Thos.  M.  Thoburn  Collection. 

On  the  other  hand,  Carter  Thornburg,  lav/yer  in  St.  Clairsville  who 
dealt  with  a  case  concerning  the  Beech  Hill  school  property,  affirms 
that  the  "Beech  Hill  School  was  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Highway,  or  Route  40,  and  was  a  part  of  the  McMechen  property.  It 
was  never  knov/n  as  the  McMahon  property."  — Personal  correspondence. 

If  the  new  school  house  was  built  in  1861,  tho  Thoburn  children 
attended  school  in  a  different  building  and  on  a  different  piece  of 
property  from  tho  school  on  the  McMechen  property. 

7.  Tho  V/etsel  Spring  is  on  a  farm  belonging  to  Mrs.  Elisabeth  McMechen, 
according  to  Mrs.  J.E.  V/inters.  The  McMechen  property  also  extended 
to  the  opposite  or  north  side  of  the  Highway. 
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stock,  and  laying  in  the  supply  of  wood  from  the  hillsides  and  ravines. 

Yet  there  was  also  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  the  voices  of  nature 
were  to  be  heard  in  the  breezes  of  the  valley,  the  hum  of  the  bee3  and 
the  song  of  the  birds.  There  were  hills  and  valleys  to  explore.  From 
tho  top  of  the  farm  hill  a  boy  or  girl  could  hove  watched  the  traffic  on 
the  National  Turnpike  as  it  wended  its  way  west  toward  St.  Clairsville 
and  beyond  or  east  toward  Wheeling  and  tho  older  parts  of  the  country. 

Or,  with  a  little  time  to  spare,  one  could  have  seen  the  traffic  at  closer 
range  at  tho  Turnpike  itself  by  going  a  mile  up  the  form  road.  Since 

the  district  school  at  Beech  Hill  was  on  the  Turnpike5  the  sights  afforded 
by  the  Turnpike  must  have  tempted  the  children  to  linger  on  their  way  home 
from  school.  As  the  children  grew  older  they  would  make  occasional 

o 

trips  over  the  Turnpike  to  the  largest  city  of  tho  region,  Wheeling,  Va., 
there  to  sell  farm  produce,  to  buy  needed  supplies,  and  to  see  the  sights 
that  a  city  offers.  More  often,  however,  they  would  go  to  St.  Clairs- 
ville  for  supplies,  whoro  also  they  went  every  Sunday  to  attend  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church.  Occasionally  they  would  see  Red  Indians,  for 
there  were  still  largo  settlements  of  Indian  tribes  in  Ohio — in  fact,  a 
map  dated  January  1804  shows  the  boundary  of  Indian  territory  only  about 
fifteen  miles  west  of  St.  Clairsville. 8  9 10 

EARLY  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM 

The  life  on  the  Thoburn  farm  has  been  described  as  follows:  ^ 

"Eight  children  were  born  on  this  farm,  making  ten  in  all,  five  boys  and 
five  girls.  They  lived  the  life  of  healthy,  happy,  country  children 

8.  Wheeling  v/as  in  Virginia  until  Juno  20,  1863,  when  'Jest  Virginia 
became  a  state. 

9.  Official  1953  Ohio  Highway  Map  (Sesouicent  ennial  Year),  with  map  of 
Ohio  in  1803.  Dept,  of  Highways,  State  of  Ohio,  Columbus. 

10.  V/inters,  Mrs.  John  E.,  A  paper  written  for  the  Belmont  County  His- 
t ori cal  Society,  July  9,  1936,  revised  1938.  Unpublished.  The  state- 
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helping  with  the  farm  work,  attending  the  district  school  at  Beech  Hill, 
and  rambling  about  over  tho  countryside.  It  was  a  normal,  woll-balanced 
family;  for  while  there  was  ever  a  pervading  religious  spirit  in  the  homo 
and  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility  in  service  to  others,  there  was  also 
that  strain  of  Irish  humor  which  prevented  them  from  ever  taking  themselves 
too  seriously.  The  whole  family  attended  church  in  St*  Clairsville  and 
a s  their  vehicle  was  only  large  enough  to  carry  the  parents  and  one  or  two 
of  the  smaller  children,  the  older  boys  and  girls  vralked  throe  miles  each 
v/ay.  Bishop  Thoburn  used  to  tell  how  ho  thought  it  a  great  joke,  when 
o  small  boyh  to  clip  away  from  tho  others  after  church  and  run  home  across 
country  so  as  to  be  waiting  thore  to  greet  the  parents  when  they  drove  in." 

"Family  discipline  in  the  Thoburn  household  could  hardly  bo  called 
mild  or  firm.  ^  It  had  no  rules,  end  recognised  no  penalties.  Pa¬ 
rental  authority  was  absolute,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  needed  to  assert  it- 
feelf,  Tho  children  grow  up  without  over  supposing  for  a  moment  that  it 
could  be  challenged*  Sunday  was  a  sacred  day,  and  yet  a  day  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  always  the  brightest  and  happiest  of  the  week.  Work  of  every 
kind  was  suspended,  and  play  was  not  even  thought  of;  but  the  children 
enjoyed  a  largo  measure  of  liberty,  and  wandered  all  over  the  fields  and 
through  the  v/oods  in  joyous  freedom,  and  thus  learned  in  early  years  the 
joy  of  a  service  which  has  no  bondage  in  it.  All  felt  a  common  in¬ 
terest  in  family  affairs,  and  perhaps  no  one  of  tho  number  ever  felt 
that  parental  authority  was  irksome,  or  family  life  hard  in  any  of  its 
aspects. 


ment  that  eight  children  were  born  on  "this  farm"  needs  more  exact 
definition:  After  the  two  born  in  Ireland,  the  third  was  born  during 
tho  first,  unsuccessful  attempt  at  farming,  and  the  fourth  was  born 
at  Germantown,  Fa.  So  only  six  were  really  born  on  "this  farm." 

11.  This  section  from:  Thoburn,  Bishop  J.M.,  Life  of  Isabella  Thoburn, 
Cincinnati:  Jennings  and  Pye,  1903,  Pp.  11-12. 
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•"The  best  laws  of  society  sometimes  form  part  of  an  unwritten  qq^q y 
rhich  grows  out  of  tho  very  nature  of  practical  Christianity.  To  this 
code  belongs  what  night  be  called  the  lav;  of  Christian  service.  Those 
dis'ciploc  who  are  like  the  Master  count  it  a  joy  to  serve  wherever  they 
can  render  service  in  the  Master’s  name.  In  this  household  no  special 
rule  had  been  adopted,  and  the  surviving  members  of  the  family  cun  not  re¬ 
member  that  the  matter  was  ever  a  subject  of  remark;  but  it  was  understood 
at  all  t  irnes  that  if  any  case  of  sickness,  trouble,  or  death  should  occur, 
each  and  every  one  should  be  ready  to  go  in  person  to  render  help  where 
it  was  needed.  The  father  would  rise  at  midnight  to  go  through  dark- 

ness  and  storm  to  pray  with  the  dying  or  comfort  the  bereaved.  At  a 

time  when  no  trained  nurse  could  be  found  in  that  region  the  service  of 
volunioofcv-ottondants  was  of  unspeakable  value  to  the  sick  or  the  dying, 
and  for  ouch  service  those  sisters  were  ever  ready,  while  the  mother  out¬ 
did  them  all  in  unconscious  courage  and  devotion*  When  the  wife  of  a 
neighbor,  living  somewhat  isolated  and  having  dealings  with  very  few, 
woo  stricken  with  small-pox,  this  ouiet  mother,  with  unconscious  heroism, 
v/ent  to  her  help,  and  night  after  night  watched  with  her,  without  a 
thought  of  fear  either  for  herself  or  her  children," 

A  visitor's  impression  of  the  Thoburn  farm  snd  home  is  given  by  a 
nephew  of  Matthew  Thoburn  in  a  letter  dated  August  16,  1846,  Bridgeport, 
Ohio:  "I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  my  Uncle  Matthew's  whore 

I  have  spent  a  very  agreeable  Sunday.  ♦  •  My  uncle  desired  me  to  mention 

TO 

that  they  ore  all  well  and  that  my  Aunt  is  going  to  writ©  to  you  soon. 
My  Aunt  joined  in  to  say,  'and  tell  him  that  he  won't.  Indeed,  she  con- 

i 

12.  John  Thoburn  to  his  uncle  John  McKelvey  in  Wolfhill,  Belfast,  in 
Collection  of  Mrs.  John  E.  Winters. 

13.  That  is,  Jane  Lyle  Thoburn.  The  nephew  John  Thoburn  must  have 
been  a  son  of  one  of  tho  two  brothers  of  Matthew  Thoburn,  that  is, 
of  Joseph  Thoburn  (b.  Mar.  23,  1788)  or  of  David  Thoburn  (b.  May  12, 
1803. 
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tinuod,  ’It  is  a  shame  for  him,  but  I  suppose  I  must  write  myself.’ 

"They  live  in  a  snug  little  house  about  eight  miles  from  Bridgeport, 
vhere  I  now  am,  with  all  tho  necessaries  and  comforts  and  most  of  even  the 
luxuries  of  life  in  a  manner  at  their  disposal.  They  live  a  truly  happy 
life,  with  nine  children  round  their  hearth  at  night — the  eldest  son  being 
teaching  school  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  home,  their  orchard  supplying 
thorn  with  apples  and  peaches  and  plums  and  pears  and  dear  knows  what  other 
kinds  of  fruit  in  profusion,  their  farm  with  wheat  and  corn  and  buckwheat 
end  'Taters''  and  a  dozen  other  articles,  their  garden  stocked  with  vegetables, 
and  their  cellar  with  pickles,  their  larder  with  preserves— so  that  they  have 
little  to  purchase  and  a  good  deal  to  dispose  of — with  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  sheep  of  the  Saxony  breed  bringing  an  income  of  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  and  sixty  acres  of  good  land.  Are  they  not  snug?” 

This  delightful  description  of  life  on  the  Thoburn  farm  makes  a  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  with  the  same  writer's  impressions  of  Bridgeport,  which  was 
only  about  eight  miles  distant  in  the  Ohio  valley  opposite  Wheeling: 

"This  is  on  awful  part  of  the  country,  in  these  hot  summer  days,  for  mos¬ 
quitoes.  No  such  thing  as  sleeping  without  a  raosouito  bar — an  article 
which  some  of  the  Belfast  Lawns  would  do  well  to  make.  It  is  wrapped 
round  your  bed— a  calico  cover  being  overhead  so  as  not  to  leave  on  opening. 
You  lift  tho  bar  as  you  go  in,  then  tuck  it  carefully  under  the  clothes,  and 
yet  with  ell  they  will  creep  in,  and  then  farewell  sleep.  My  Uncle  Davy 
can  itaagino  for  you,  if  you  can't,  the  bite  of  500  fleas,  in  one  fell  swoop, 
and  he  may  have  some  idea  of  a  mosquito  bite— -a  long-legged  little  miserable 
opocieB  of  fly,  with  its  bill,  I  should  judge  from  its  bite,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long."  ^ 

14.  John  Thoburn,  ibid ♦  "Uncle  Davy"  is  evidently  David  Thoburn  (b.  May 
12,  1803),  so  that  the  writer  must  be  the  son  of  Joseph  Thoburn  (b .  Mar. 
23,  1788).  See  tho  gonealogical  tree  in  the  Appendix. 
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The  climate  on  the  farm  must  have  been  appreciably  better  than  that  of 
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.  r_.  ^ep0rt ,  for  the  farm  was  about  sin  hurdrod  feet  higher.  This  olevation, 
toother  with  the  situation  well  above  the  course  of  Aults  Run,  also  protected 
*.?  y  form  from  the  destructive  floods  which  sometimes  swept  the  Ohio  valley. 
v*££«ph  Thoburn  mentions  the  floods  of  1852  and  1860  as  especially  destructive, 
•r.  the  latter  flood  "the  island  was  entirely  covered"  and,  among  other  items 
if  devastation,  a  whole  house  with  six  persons  was  carried  away,  only  one  of 
-horn  survived. 

THE  PARENTS:  MATTHEW  AND  JANE  LYLE  THOBURN 
The  character  of  the  parents  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  children 
sfto  were  brought  up  on  the  Thoburn  farm.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
fccsr  Matthew  Thoburn  became  a  Methodist  class  leader  in  Ireland,  and  of  the 
eanner  in  which  he  and  Jane  Lyle  Crawford  were  drawn  together  within  the  Meth¬ 
odist  fellowship.  When  Matthew  came  to  Ohio,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
church  at  St.  Clairsville  and  soon  became  an  influential  member.  His  name 
appears  as  an  exhorter  in  the  record  of  the  Quarterly  Conference  of  the  West 
Wheeling  circuit,  as  does  also  the  name  of  Matthew  Simpson,  father  of  Bishop 
rimpoon  of  tho  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  he  was  remembered  for  his 
“voice  summoning  his  classmates  to  seal  in  the  discharge  of  religious  obliga¬ 
tions."  **-6  He  was  one  of  the  trustees  who  purchased  the  lot  upon  v;hich 
'.ho  present  church  stands,  the  purchase  being  made  in  1834  for  $210.  ^ 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  Belmont  County  Bible  Society, 
.'cllowing  his  death,  the  Belmont  Chronicle  described  him  os  "exemplary  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  a  kind  husband  and  an  affectionate  father,  •  «  a  zeal¬ 
ous  member  of  the  church,  and  a  laborious  and  industrious  farmer.  .  •  Ho  was 

Letters  of  Joseph  Thoburn,  1846-64,  copiod  by  James  Thoburn,  Cleveland, 
1941.  Section  dated  Apr.  15  and  19,  1860.  The  "island"  lies  between 
Wh Doling  and  Bridgeport. 

16,  Obituary  of  Matthew  Thoburn,  Belmont  Chronicle,  May  3,  1850;  The  Ohio 
St  at  o  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

!’•  I/inters,  Mrs.  J.E.,  op.*  cit. 
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r  rnn  of  Activity,  made  his  own  fortune  by  his  energy  end  promptitude  in  all 
;  io  undertakings.  He  came  to  this  country  v/ith  small  means,  raised  a  largo 
foaily,  gavo  them  more  advantages  of  education  than  many  others  possess,  and 
>.ns  left  a  considerable  estate.  The  qualities  of  his  heart  and  life  made 
him  many  friends,  and  the  public  at  large,  in  the  sphere  of  his  acouaintance, 
rere  according  to  him  that  friendship  and  regard  that  his  good  qualities  on- 
titlod  him  to,  among  his  fellow- citizens 0" 

His  efforts  to  give  his  children  the  best  opportunities  were  remembered 
years  later  by  his  eldest  son:  "Father  don©  for  all  of  tHfe  children  the  boat 

ho  possibly  could—when  you  (Jeanetto)  were  a  child  he  was  poor,  striving  to 
bottle  his  way  up  against  many  difficulties.  His  poverty  alone  debarred 
you  from  what  you  otherwise  would  havo  enjoyed.  He  succeeded  in  improving 
for  his  hou3ehold*~-but  was  not  satisfied  in  carrying  for  the  mortal  part  of 
our  nature  alone.  Ho  desired  that  his  offspring  should  cultivate  and  feed 
that  part  which  porishes  not,  to  lay  up  treasures  that  will  outlive  all  the 
changes  of  life.  He  wished  his  family  to  be  rich  in  moral  and  intellectual 
worth  as  well  as  worldly  goods." 

Matthew  Thoburn  was  a  man  of  prayer.  Some  years  after  his  death  his 
tdow  "related  an  incident  concerning  his  power  in  prayer  which  deeply  impressed 
come  members  of  the  family  in  after  years.  Awakening  one  night  she  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  had  left  the  room,  and  as  he  did  not  return  for  a  long  while 
ehe  became  anxious  and  went  to  look  for  him.  In  another  part  of  the  house 
ehe  found  him  engaged  in  earnest  prayer;  but  he  begged  her  to  go  back  to  her 
rest  and  lot  him  continue  his  special  and  earnest  supplication,  as  a  peculiar 
burden  had  been  laid  upon  his  heart.  At  a  later  hour  he  returned  to  his 

18.  Belmont  Chronicle,  May  3,  1850,  which  also  otates  that  he  was  "a  repub¬ 
lican  in  principle  and  practice." 

19.  Letters  of  Joseph  Thoburn,  1846-64.  Letter  of  Sept.  27,  1855.  In  the 
Collection  of  Thoc.  Y7.  Thoburn,  Cleveland. 
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r0£,t,  and  as  ho  lay  down  he  gratefully  remarked  that  God  had  given  him  that 
for  which  ho  had  been  pleading,  en  assurance  that  all  hie  children  would  bo 
prived  and  brought  into  the  fold  of  Christ.”  ^  His  son  James,  who  records 
this  incident,  adds,  "All  the  children,  nearly  all  the  grand- children ,  and 
r.ll  those  of  the  fourth  generation  who  ore  old  enough,  are  now  within  the 
Church  on  earth  or  the  heavenly  fold,  and  nearly  all  the  living  are  active 
Christian  workers 

Methodist  itinerant  preachers  were  frequent  visitors  in  the  Thoburn  home, 
bringing  inspiration  as  w/ell  as  receiving  hospitality,  and  exercising  a  quiet 
influence  for  good  on  the  growing  children.  "In  every  part  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Conference,  the  Thoburn  farm  house  was  known  as  the  home  of  the  itinerant,  and 
in  the  times  when  tho  life  of  the  circuit-rider  was  devoid  of  many  of  the  com- 


20.  Thoburn,  Bishop  J.  M.,  Life  of  Isabella  Thoburn,  pp.  13-14. 


Not  a  on  th  e  Death  of  Matthew  Thoburn 

The  obituary  of  Matthew  Thoburn  in  the  Belmont  Chronicle,  May  3,  1850, 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  death: 

"On  Friday  morning,  the  26th  April,  at  his  residence  near  the  town  of  St. 
Clairsvillo,  Mr.  MATTHEW  TKOBUAN,  in  the  52nd  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been 
unwell  for  two  or  three  weeks,  his  disease  v/as,  in  the  first  instance,  a  so- 
voro  attack  of  inflamiuai ion  of  the  bowels.  He  had  apparently  become  conva¬ 
lescent,  and  on  the  Sabbath  previous  to  his  death  he  was  at  his  usual  place  in 
church.  At  the  close  of  tho  service  it  was  apparent  that  he  had  ventux*ed  out 
too  soon,  and  feeling  considerably  exhausted,  he  hastened  his  return  home. 
During  the  four  succeeding  days  there  was  no  particular  change  apparent;  on 
Friday  he  proposed  walking  to  a  neighbor's  house,  about  half  a  mile  distant, 
end  after  taking  his  breakfast,  walked  out  into  the  garden.  In  a  few  minutes 
after  he  called  to  his  son,  who  was  near  at  hand,  and  the  son  to  his  mother, 

^ho  ran  out  to  hdih'vahd^ found  him  suffering  intensely,  as  they  thought,  with  a 
fit  of  apoplexy.  They  succeeded  in  bringing  him  into  tho  house  immediately, 
end  dispatched  a  messenger  for  his  friend  and  physician,  Dr,  Alexander.  In 
n  short  time  an  extensive  haemorrhage  took  place  from  the  bowels.  The  doctor 
io  of  the  opinion  that  an  aneurism  had  formed  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  The 
bursting  of  the  blood-vessels  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death." 


. 
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fcrtP  of  life,  ho  know  the  welcome  of  Mrs.  Thobum  and  her  entire  family  would 
,  n5  warm  and  cordial  as  for  one  of  the  members  of  their  own  household.  Many 
she  has  cheered  the  weary  itinerant  who  v/as  ready  to  sink  by  the  way, 

Pi 

\r.A  encouraged  him  to  fight  on  in  the  good  fight  until  the  end."  x 

Hie  mother,  Jane  Lyle  Thoburn,  was  as  influential  in  the  lives  of  the 
children  os  the  father,  if  not  more  so.  Her  character  is  well  described 
in  her  obituary;  She  "was  well  known  throughout  the  community  and  through 
tho  entire  bounds  of  Pittsburgh  Conference,  as  a  most  zealous,  efficient,  and 
c©if-sacrificing  Christian,  constant  in  her  attendance  on  all  the  means  of  grace, 
active  in  her  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  Zion,  end  full  of  diarity  for 
the  needs  of  humanity  everywhere.  e  .  Although  Mrs.  Thoburn  was  a  woman  of 
much  more  than  ordinary  intellect  and  culturo,  she  was  at  all  times  of  a  sin¬ 
gularly  modest  and  reticent  disposition,  and  it  was  only  her  immediate  family 
circle  and  most  intimate  friends  who  fully  enjoyed  and  profited  by  the  rich 
stores  of  her  intellect,  the  wiso  counsels  of  her  ripe  judgment,  and  the  beauty 
of  her  rare  Christian  graces.  Hor  knowledge  of  the  Biblo  was  more  thorough 
than  any  person  wo  were  ever  acouainted  with ,  often  startling  by  tho  wonderful 
accuracy  of  her  quotations.  Frcm  her  childhood  the  Holy  Book  had  been  her 

etudy,  and  her  memory  stored  up  its  rich  truths  in  nil  their  beauty  and  full- 
no8B."  ^2 

Her  deep  interest  in  the  missionary  enterprise,  which  v/as  shared  by  her 

husband,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  incident .  "The  farm  had  not  been 

wholly  paid  for,  and  both  parents  and  children  were  very  thankful  when  the  last 

payment  was  mode  and  the  last  note  canceled.  Ibe  father  brought  home  the 

r°te  and  two  gold  eagles.  One  of  these  he  tossed  into  the  mother's  lap, 

Raid:  'That  is  for  a  new  winter  cloak  for  you;  let  us  give  the  other  as 

6  "^hank-offering  at  the  missionary  collection.’  The  mother  quietly  handed 
— — 

21  •  Obituary  of  Mrs.  Jane  Ly3le  Thoburn,  Cincinnati,  September  19,  1870. 

Obtained  from  the  J.B.  Thobum  Collection,  Oklahoma  Historical  Society. 

22.  Ibid. 
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',-ck  the  coin,  and  said:  'Let  us  give  both  as  a  thank-offering;  I  vn.ll  turn 

.  ,  23 

l v  old  clonk . 

Tiie  mother's  calm  courage  is  illustrated  by  another  incident,  "One  day, 

clone  with  one  of  her  daughters,  a  maniac  rushed  into  the  room,  brandish- 

<  r;.  an  ox  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  Hie  daughter  was  almost  paralyzed 

vith  terror,  but  tho  mother  spoke  kindly  to  him,  continued  at  her  work,  and  in 

6  minute  or  two  asked  him  to  let  her  take  his  ax  which  he  at  once  gave  up,  and 

24 

very  soon  ho  became  docile  as  a  child."  The  con  who  relates  the  incident 

ndd8 ,  "Her  moral  courage  was  not  less  marked  than  her  physical,  and  her  general 

24 

character  was  that  of  a  strong  but  tender  and  sympathetic  woman." 

Jane  Lyle  Thoburn  lived  with  a  deep  assurance  of  God's  guidance  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life.  Her  sense  of  guidance  has  already  been  suggested 
by  the  manner  in  which  she  entered  upon  her  marriage.  But  the  abiding  qual¬ 
ity  of  this  intimacy  with  the  Spirit  is  illustrated  by  tho  manner  in  which  she 
accoptod  the  plan  for  her  son  James  to  go  to  India  as  a  missionary.  James 
believed  that  God  had  clearly  called  him  to  answer  an  appeal  for  missionaries 
to  go  to  the  newly  opened  foreign  field  in  North  India.  Realizing  that  his 
plan  would  probably  not  be  acceptable  to  the  family,  he  sent  a  letter  a  week 
in  advance  of  his  own  coining  to  prepare  the  way.  As  expected,  the  proposal 
unwelcome  to  nearly  every  one  in  the  family,  and  all  the  brothers  and  sis- 
torc  assured  him  that  the  consent  of  their  widowed  and  aging  mother  could  never 
to  obtained.  But  when  James  talked  with  his  mother,  she  said,  in  substance: 

"I  crossed  the  ocean  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  home  around  which  all  my 
children  might  be  gathered,  and  at  first  I  felt  that  I  could  not  consent  to  see 
you  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe  to  spend  all  your  days.  But  some  days 
before  your  letter  came  God  began  to  prepare  me  for  a  great  trial.  Each  night 

23.  Thoburn,  Bishop  J.  M.,  Life  of  Isabella  Thoburn,  p.  13. 

Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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„  j  lay  down  to  sleep  e  strongo  peace  would  fill  my  heart,  and  I  would  become 
,o  happy  that  I  could  hardly  restrain  myself.  Someth ing  made  me  undorstand 

tho  meaning  of  this  was  that  God  was  preparing  me  for  a  great  trial,  and 
cr*  every  occasion  I  had  a  clear  impression  that  in  somo  way  the  trial  would  be 
connected  with  you.  I  understand  it  all  now.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not 

25 

lid  you  go,  but  I  cannot  bid  you  stay.  It  is  of  God,  and  I  cannot  doubt  it." 
Thus  the  will  of  God  was  given  first  place  in  hor  life  and  was  made  known  to 
her  in  the  intimacies  of  her  religious  faith. 

GLIMPSES  OF  THE  THO  BURN  HOME 

An  intimate  description  of  the  life  of  the  family  after  the  father's  death 

is  found  in  a  letter  written  home  by  one  of  tho  sons,  David.  Most  of  the 

letter  takes  the  form  of  a  reflection  on  what  James,  his  brother  and  room-mate 

ot  Allegheny  College,  might  be  dreaming  about  as  he  snores, peacefully  asleep 

6t  one  side.  David  says,  "James  was  sleeping  long  before  I  commenced  writ- 

{in ) 

ing.  ~  He  has  relapsed  into  a  sound  sleep  which,  calmly  as  the  evening  breeze, 
ho  is  carried  far  into  the  beauties  of  a  dreamy  landscape,  or  perhaps, Mother, 

ho  is  dreaming  of  you,  with  your; knitting  in  hand,  your  spectacles  on, seated  on 

your  favorite  chair  beside  that  window  in  the  kit chen, where  hangs  the  ripe  and 
luxurient  grapes,  the  products  of  your  own  labors,  and  besides  this  you  will 
hove  the  repository  on  your  knee.  Or  perhaps  he  is  going  with  Thomas  round 
*ke  furrow,  coming  with  him  at  Bella’s  call  to  such  a  dinner  as  none  but  home 
give;  or  it  may  be  he  is  winking  at  Elio  as  Thomas  saddles  his  horse  for 
on  evening  ride.  Or,  for  aught  I  know,  he  may  be  telling  mother  Elio  is 
her  studies ,  or  describing  in  high-flown  language  the  beauties  of  starlight 
* 0  a  eioter  overflowing  with  admiration  at  the  genius  of  her  gifted  brother* 
os  she  paces  the  round  of  hor  morning  duties  with  firm  stop  and  queenly 

25.  Tho turn,  J.  M . ,  Hv  Missionary  Apprenticeship .  New  Yorks  Phillips  &  Hunt, 
1884.  p,  16.  The  incident  took  place  in  1859. 
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dignity,  has,  it  may  bo,  caught  his  dreamy  attention.  And  there  is  Bella, 
vath  her  smiles  and  toars,  her  graces  and  wit ,  to  claim  a  place  in  his  nightly 
visions;  or  perhaps  he  sees  Elisa  in  a  huff  with  great  big  tears  rolling  down 
her  rosy  cheeks— but  ere  he  lifts  his  eyes  her  grief  is  turned  to  joy,  and 
that  frown  on  her  fair  forehead  molts  into  smiles;  or  perhaps  he  thinks  I 
should  go  to  bed,  as  it  is  growing  late.  Then,  Mother,  receive  this  as  a 

token  of  remembrance ,  and  I  remain.  Yours  very  truly,  David  Thoburn." 

Another  glimpse  into  the  life  of  the  Thoburn  family  is  given  in  a  letter 
written  by  Ellen  to  her  brother  James.  The  letter  is  without  date,  but  it 
was  most  probably  written  in  the  fall  of  1852,  when  David,  who  had  gono  to  col¬ 
lege  the  previous  fall,  was  now  at  home.  At  the  time  of  writing  James  had 
already  left  for  Allegheny  College,  while  Ellen  was  shortly  to  leave  to  attend 

the  Female  Seminary  at  V/heeling*  Ellon  covers  suctr  a  wide  range  of  local  news 

27 

and  human  interest  that  the  letter  is  given  hero  in  full. 

"Dear  James,  As  Mother  is  writing  to  you  I  thought  I  would  add  a  line 

or  two  to  keep  hers  company.  I  start  to  Wheeling  next  Monday  week.  I 

28 

will  board  five  days  in  the  week  and  stay  with  Netty  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays*  That  will  bo  better  than  boarding  all  the  time.  We  have  not 
heard  how  Mr.  Hobbs  is  succeeding  in  Woods  field — not  very  well  I  guess,  since 
he  was  "skeerad"  out  of  St.  Clai rsville.  Mr.  McMillan  who  came  in  his 
place  is  a  cousin  to  the  ’finger  counter.’  ^9  He  promised  ho  would  preach 
last  Sunday,  but  frightened  by  the  intellect  and  intelligence  of  the  citisens, 

26.  Letter  from  Allegheny  College,  Sept.  27,  year  not  given,  but  evidently 
1851.  Collection  of  Thos.  V/.  Thoburn. 

27.  Thos.  W.  Thoburn  Colloction.  One  should  not  overlook  the  delightful  mock 
deference  accorded  to  James  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  where  Ellen  calls  him 
"Joems  M.  Thoburn,  M.M.J1  in  anticipation  of  the  degree  ho  is  to  get  some 
day.  Perhaps  the  "M.M."  refers  to  "Making  a  Man,"  in  line  with  the  gi^c 
of  Mr.  Bell's  family  83  given  in  the  latter. 

28.  Jeanette,  who  v/ith  her  husband  James  Wilson,  lived  at  Bellaire. 


29.  Preachers  wore  evidently  nicknamed  by  their  characteristic  gestures. 
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v, 0  did  not  come  and  go  ho  ’disappoint ed*  the  congregation.  Wasn't  that  mean. 

I  hear  he  looks  as  green  as  a  pumpkin.  Mr.  Hondoroon  was  here  tho  day  after 
you  left.  We  all  like  him  very  much. 

"Tho  day  you  left  Charlotte  Hughes  came  out  here  and  staid  four  or  five 
days  with  us.  After  he  left,  Amelia  Drummond  came  and  staid  another  week, 
eo  you  see  we  have  plenty  of  company.  Mr.  Boll’s  family  are  aotounded  at 
the  idea  of  you  going  to  college.  They  wonder  what  you  are  going  to  make  of 

yourself.  I  told  them,  A  man.  Isaac  Ammons  and  Nancy  rod©  to  town  on  horse¬ 

back  yesterday.  What  strange  things  will  happen.  They  were  up  seeing 
about  a  grave  stone  for  Mrs.  Ammons,  Isaac  is  continually  talking  about 
the  girls,  ha-ha-ha.  Watch  and  Ring  caught  a  rat  this  morning.  Wonderful 
news,  Jig  has  grown  old  enough  to  do  without  more  milk.  David  is  (out  ?) 
breaking  the  colt.  It  will  do  right  well  till  it  comes  to  a  stump  and  then, 
right  or  wrong,  it  will  jump  over  it.  Mary  and  Bella  are  gone  to  the  pear 
trees .  Old  times, 

"Thomas  is  plowing  tho  turkey  field  and  he  end  Watch  have  great  times 
with  the  bumble  bees.  Yesterday  Watch  got  stung  all  over  the  face,  which 
made  him  make  some  very  dolorous  music.  Rhebe  Sidewell  is  making  prepara¬ 
tion  to  get  married  for  certain.  George  Hulse  was  down  at  comp  meeting. 

Louise  Baily  is  married  and— and— and  ’Buck's  has  moved.’  How  is  our  friends 
the  Mrs.  Athells.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  them.  Did  you  see  Mary  Mills 
when  in  Pittsburgh?  What  kind  of  a  girl  is  she?  You  must  excuse  this 
writing,  for  I  am  in  a  great  hurry.  Mother  sent  mo  upstairs  to  cloan  up  the 
rooms  and  I  'took  tho  opportunity'  to  scratch  this  note,  so  you  soe  I'm  in  a 
hurry,  and  then  *my  pen  is  bad,  my  ink  is  palo,’  and  a  dozen  other  excuses. 

Did  you  soe  that  'old  nigger'  in  any  of  your  wanderings?  If  you  did,  let 
os  know  if  it  is  true  he  had  no  (wad  ?)  on  the  top  of  his  head.  I  heard  it  was. 

"Now  I  will ^jDxpoct  a  long  letter  from  you  os  soon  as  I  go  to  W (heeling). 

You  must  tell  me  all  the  news  you  can  scrape  and  gather.  But  really,  I  must 
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ctop,  for  my  sheet  is  full,  though  I  am  rot  half  through  yet.  As  I  was 
feeding  Hatch  I  asked  him  what  I  would  tell  you,  but  ho  swallowed  a  mololy  pio 
whole  and  did  rot  answer  me,  though  he  locked  his  eyes  a  little.  But  there, 
the  girls  are  telling  mother  I  am  at  my  studies.  Good  bye. 

Jeems  LI.  Thoburn,  M  H.  Your  loving  Ellen. 

The  woods  surrounding  the  farm  afforded  a  good  deal  of  pastime  or  culver- 
ture  in  the  way  of  fishing,  rabbit  hunting,  occasional  fox  hunting,  ^  and 
picking  wild  cherries.  A  glimpse  of  rabbit  hunting  against  the  background 
of  youthful  romance  is  given  in  a  letter  written  by  James  from  Allegheny  Col¬ 
lege  to  his  brother-in-law  James  Wilson  end  sister  Jeanette,  dated  January  9, 

31 

1852.  He  says:  “I  received  a  letter  from  David  lately  in  which  he 

complains  he  was  unable  to  go  a  hunting  Christmas  on  accourrt  of  a  sore  throat. 

Ho  did  not  know  I  knew  the  real  cause  of  his  sickness.  I  expect  to  have 
lots  of  fun  out  of  him.  It  is  no  wonder  the  rabbits  are  so  plenty,  for  I 
am  not  there  to  kill  them.'*  The  sickness  referred  to  was  without  doubt 
David’s  romance  with  Elizabeth  Mo  redick,  an  orphaned  girl  brought  up  by  a  Quak- 
or  neighbor  Mrs.  Nichols.  She  was  a  senior  in  the  Beech  Hill  district  school 
when  David  taught  there,  and  they  were  married  in  1855. 

In  a  letter  dated  May  10,  1860,  David  describes  the  fern  to  his  brother 

on 

James,  who  was  in  India  at  the  time:  *  "It  is  Thursday  night,  has  rained 
all  day.  I  have  been  at  home,  which  I  enjoy  moro  than  you  could  well  imag¬ 
ine.  It  is  the  finest  of  spring  weather.  Our  corn  is  planted,  some  of 
it  up  nicely.  Thomas  has  put  the  wingfiold  in  corn.  I  hove  what  we  used 
to  call  the  far  meadow,  besides  a  part  of  the  orchard  by  our  house.  I  put 
in  nearly  one  acre  of  potatoes,  one  acre  of  oats,  and  a  share  of  small  vege- 

30.  David  Thoburn  mentions  Barny  Barker  as  shooting  a  large  fox  in  the  woods 
below  the  farm  house.  Letter  of  May  10,  1860.  Thoo.  17,  Thoburn  Collection. 

•*  31.  Thoo.  17*  Thoburn  Collection. 

33,  Thoo.  V/.  Thoburn  Collection.  For  tho  location  of  fields,  see  p.  51. 
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tnblo3  'generally.  I  planted  one  hundred  grape  roots,  one  year  old  when 
planted.  They  are  next  the  lower  yard  at  the  head  of  the  hollow  below  the 
house,  and  are  starting  to  grow  finely.  1  have  also  planted  two  hundred 

raspberry  plants,  about  seventy  gooseberry,  and  os  many  currant  bushes  west  of 
the  house,  just  above  where  you  planted  your  apple  tree— wh ich  is  growing  like 
a  green  bay  tree.  ¥©  have  a  fine  prospect  for  berries  of  all  kinds  from 

what  we  planted  last  year.  They  did  well.  Everything  I  planted  last  year 

grow.  I  planted  a  row  of  pear  trees  up  the  rood  side,  where  we  have  put  a 
now  board  fence.  I  have  fenced  off  a  lot  below  the  orchard  for  our  cow  and 
yearling  calf  which  Nichols  gave  us.  We  have  the  finest  little  bed  of  straw¬ 
berries  you  ever  saw.  I  wish  I  could  but  send  you  a  moss  when  they  get  ripe. 

qo 

You  will  ask  how  I  do  all  this  work  and  attend  to  the  Chronicle.  Well, 

I  hove  barny  Barker  hired  for  four  months.  He  will  have  the  corn  ready  to 

lay  aside  again  the  1st  of  July  and  will  help  Thomas  the  rest  of  the  season. 

0/5 

He  is  a  good  hand— I  would  not  trade  him  for  a  dosen  of  your  men.  Thomas 

is  not  well,  but  we  hope  not  seriously  sick.  He  has  been  confined  to  the 
house  for  throe  days,  with  symptoms  of  a  slight  attack  of  fever.  He  is  better 
now  than  he  was.  His  corn  is  planted.  He  planted  Quite  a  large  patch 
of  potatoes  on  the  east  side  of  the  born  field.  He  has  but  about  throe 
acres  of  oats.  He  planted  over  eighty  grape  roots,  two  hundred  raspberries, 
and  a  few  gooseberries  and  currants,  besides  nearly  a  quarter  acre  of  straw- 
berries*  He  has  a  splendid  prospect  for  fruit  of  all  kinds.  I  never 
knew  of  a  better  show  for  fruits  all  over  the  country.  Thomas’  wheat- 
some  five  acres—  looks  well.  The  wheat  generally  over  the  country  is 
rather  poor.  A  crop  was  never  more  needed.  Thomas  has  the  Park  field, 
upper  bam  field,  and  the  orchard  below  the  house  for  meadow.  His  stock 

33«That  is,  the  Belmont  Chronicle,  published  at  St.  Clairsville. 


/ 


34,  Roforring  undoubtedly  to  the  Indian  coolios  about  whem  Jamas  had  written. 
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have  stook  tho  winter  tolerably  well}  ho  hao  not  sold  any  Durham  stock  os  yot* 
ho  has  done  well  with  his  lambs,  having  about  one  dozen.  He  will  realizo 

n  good  price  on  his  wool,  as  it  will  be  high  this  yoar." 

Picking  wild  "May  Duke"  cherries  was  an  activity  that  combined  adventure 
with  farm  economy  and  attracted  boys  and  girls  alike.  Tho  cherries  could 
bo  sold  profitably  in  the  Wheeling  market,  a  visit  to  which  is  recorded  in  a 
letter  from  Joseph  Thoburn,  resident  at  Wheeling  at  the  time,  to  his  brother 
James,  v?ho  was  in  India.  The  date  of  this  part  of  tho  Journal-like  letter 
is  Juno  8,  1860,  9j30  p*m*  Joseph  says;  ^  "I  rose  this  morning  at  four 
and  a  half  o ’ clo ck—  half  an  hour  earlier  than  my  usual  time— -went  to  the  stable, 
curried  and  fed  Fanny  (I  keep  her  fat  and  slick),  then  washed  myself  and  brushed 
up,  wont  to  market,  bought  f- event y- five  cents  worth  of  beef?  went  on  a  little 
further,  saw  Thomas  selling  May  Duke  cherries,  bought  two  quarts  from  him— 
ten  cents  a  quart.  He  was  selling  as  fast  as  he  could  measure— had  about 
four  bushels,  had  also  a  largo  basket  of  butter— fifteen  cents  a  pound.  In¬ 
vited  him  to  breakfast— said  ho  would  come.  Went  a  little  further,  bought 
a  basket  of  strawberries— eight  cents— large  crop  this  year.  I  next  bought 
(a)  half  peck  of  poas  for  twelve  cents,  two  bunches  of  beets  five  cents,  and 
radishes  three  cents*  With  this  I  wended  my  way  home,  found  the  morning 

3  6 

paper  at  the  gate,  skimmed  if'over,  taking  off  the  cream.  Jano  Wilson 
comes  running  up  from  the  market  cut  of  breath,  telling  me  that  Uncle  Thomas 
can't  come  up  for  breakfast,  for  he  is  going  to  their  house  and  she  is  going 

35,  Letters  of  Joseph  Thoburn,  1846*- 64*  Thos.  W.  Thoburn  Collection*  Some 
editing  has  been  done  in  regard  to  punctuation,  as  in  other  quoted  letters. 

As  to  current  prices  given  in  this  letter,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
in  another  letter  (Columbus,  Oct.  15,  1848,  to  James  and  Jeanette  Wilson) 
Joseph  objects  to  a  weekly  rate  of  $2,25  for  room  and  board  as  "too  dear" 
and  "much  higher  here  than  I  had  expected  it  to  be." 

36,  Jane  Wilson  was  the  daughter  of  James  Wilson  and  Jeanette  Thoburn,  resi¬ 
dent  at  Bello ire.  Uncle  Thomas  was  Thomas  Crawford  Thoburn,  who  was  manag¬ 

ing  tho  farm  at  this  time,  Jane  was  almost  twelve  years  old  at  this  time. 
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to  wait  'for  him.  I  thon  visited  a  patient,  and  v/hen  I  came  bock,  Kate  hod 

breakfast  ready,  the  table  set  in  the  kitchen,  Mattie  on  the  choir  Uncle  James 
gfivo  him,  drawn  up  to  his  plate,  end  Kate  and  Linoat  the  other  places,  and 

or? 

Corty  carrying  baby  Mary  while  we  ate.  '  '  After  breakfast  Thomas  made  his 
appearance  looking  pleasant.  The  brisk  sale  of  his  cherries  together  with 
the  prospect  of  future  loads  cannot  help  imparting  some  pleasurable  emotions 
offcef  the  scarcity  of  past  years.  He  thinks  he  will  attend  three  or  four 
times  a  week  while  the  season  lasts." 

The  abundance  of  May  Duke  cherri.es  was  an  incentive  for  the  Wheeling  and 

Bollaire  members  of  the  family  to  visit  tho  old  homestead  a  week  later.  To 

be  sure,  such  visits  were  frequent  regardless  of  the  cherry  crop,  but  cherry- 

picking  was  a  rallying  point  of  long  cherished  family  sentiment  that  could 

never  fail  to  lure  those  who  had  been  brought  up  on  tho  farm.  Writing  on 

June  14,  I860,  Joseph  tells  of  his  visit  on  this  occasion,  along  with  other 
38 

family  news:  ‘ J  "James  and  Nettie  Wilson  and  Kate,  Mattie,  babe  and  myself 
went  out  today  to  Mother,  where  we  had  a  very  pleasant  time.  May  Duke 
cherries  were  ripe  in  abundance  and  v;e  had  our  fill  several  times  over  (what 
an  amount  the  stomach  will  hold.’).  James  W.  and  I  filled  a  basket  apiece, 
which  we  brought  back  with  us.  Mother  and  all  the  rest  were  well.  David 
was  at  Columbus  attending 'the  Republican  State  Convention.  Thoma3  was  Just 
finishing  a  letter  to  you.  Wo  found  him  plowing  corn  in  the  wingfield. 

Hio  corn  looks  well,  and  so  does  the  grass  and  weeds  which  can  with  difficulty 
(bo)  kept  back.  David  had  a  man  v/orking  corn  in  the  'far  meadow,’  which  ho 
has  put  in  on  the  shares  with  Thomas.  While  there  Brosey  Collins  called 
to  take  the  census.  Took  down  a  total  valuation  of  Mother,  Thomas  and 

37.  Joseph  Thoburn's  family  at  Wheeling  included  his  wife  Kate,  his  son 
Joseph  Matthew  Martin  Thobum  ("Mattie"),  and  the  baby  Mary,  who  was  four 
months  old.  They  also  had  boarders  and  help.  "Uncle  Jemes"  was  in  India. 

38.  Letter's  of  Joseph  Tnoturn,  1846-64,  in  Thos.  W.  Thoburn  Collection. 
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Dovid  and  all?  at  nearly  $13,000 — a  pretty  big  figure,  is  it  not?  Our 

family  has  not  increased  in  riches  very  much  in  the  lest  ten  years.  We  will 

doubtless  double  this  amount  in  the  next  ten.  We  came  in  the  cool  of  the 

evening — a  very  pleasant  ride— couldn’t  sing,  'This  world  is  a  wilderness  of 

voe,’  if  we  had  tried,  because  we  found  it  wasn’t." 

Continuing  in  the  same  letter  in  a  more  reflective  mood,  Joseph  gives  an 
insight  into  what  the  old  homestead  with  its  surrounding  hills  and  valleys 
had  meant  to  him  in  his  boyhood,  including  the  special  adventure  of  fishing 
in  the  stream  Aults  Run,  which  flowed  across  the  lowGr  part  of  the  farm.  Ho 
had  evidently  heard  from  James  in  India  about  the  beautiful  lake  district  of 
the  mid-Himalayan  region,  the  chief  lake  of  which  is  Naini  Tal,  ^  vjhere  James 
had  been  appointed  to  work.  Naini  Tal  is  an  emerald  sheet  of  water  almost 
a  mile  in  length,  set  in  the  midst  of  "seven  hills"  and  mirroring  chiefly 
Choena  Mountain,  the  "monarch  of  the  Gagar  Range,"  which  towers  about  two 
thousand  feet  higher.  How/ever,  Joseph  will  not  be  intrigued  into  admitting 
any  priority  of  natural  beauty  over  the  scenes  of  his  childhood.  He  says: 
"You  may  talk  of  your  mountain  scenery,  lakes  and  all  that,  yet  the  hills  of 
Belmont  have  beauties  all  their  own.  From  the  upper  orchard  I  sat  and 

gazed,  as  I  had  done  in  childhood,  away  over  the  We  eg  ee  Hills,  ^  ran  my  eye 
over  the  familiar  fields  on  Sutton’s  Ridge,  from  St.  Clairsville  I  followed 
the  woody  track  that  hides  Old  Aultz  Run  and  its  steep  hillsides  from  the 
view.  And  here  I  stopped  to  think  of  the  long  ago,  when, under  the  deep 
shadows  of  those  trees,  we  made  war  upon  the  finny  tribe;  and  how  triumphantly 
we  carried  home  a  string  of  minnows  an  inch  or  two  long.  How  little  have 

39.  The  selling  price  of  the  farm  in  1864  was  §11,  000.  See  p.  47,  footnote 
71. 

40.  The  older  spelling  used  by  Bishop  Hi otu rn  was  Nynee  Tal.  The  name  of  the 
regional  location  has  also  undergone  changes,  so  that  at  present  the  town 
is  located  in  the  state  of  Uttar  Pradesh  or  "U.P." 

41.  For  the  location  of  places  mentioned  by  Joseph  Thobum,  see  p.  52,  foot¬ 
note  5, 
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y.g  ndvonced  sine©  that  dayi  Our  pursuits  may  seem  of  more  importance  in 
our  eyes,  but  as  wo  now  look  upon  the  past  so  will  we  on©  day  look  upon  the 
present.  You  are  fishing,  you  think,  ’for  men’  and  I  for—well  no  differ¬ 
ence  what,  yet  we  will  surely  from  some  higher  point  of  view  look  upon  our 
prosent  fishing  as  we  now  look  upon  our  past.  Tho  retrospect  of  early 
fishings  (is)  pleasant—we  were  at  fault  every  day,  but  today  I  have  forgotten 
faults  and  can  only  remember  the  pleasant.  So  will  it  not  be  in  tho  coining 
day,  when  the  fishing  of  tho  present  rises  up  before  us?  We  have  ’left 

our  nets’  at  Aults  Run.  So  will  v/o  have  our  nets  of  today.  How  sad, 

42 

and  yet  how  pleasant i" 

The  sentiments  of  affection,  loyalty  and  idealism  that  gather  around  a 
home,  as  implied  in  Joseph’s  letter  quoted  above,  are  universal,  but  they 
find  notable  expression  at  particular  times  and  in  particular  places.  The 
Thoburn  home  was  notable  for  its  strong  bond  of  affection  in  an  age  of  pioneex'- 
ing,  and  for  its  great  influence  os  an  ideal  upon  the  lives  of  those  who  had 
boon  brought  up  within  its  disciplines  and  fellowship.  What  it  meant  as 
on  ideal  that  shaped  tho  purposes  of  life  is  recorded  by  the  son  who  came  to 
bo  known  most  widely  for  his  statesmanship  in  Christian  idealism,  namely  Bishop 
Thoburn.  His  recollections  of  a  last  visit  homo  previous  to  his  departure 
for  India  are  as  follows:  "Next  day  (after  a  farewell  on  Sunday,  March  27, 

1859,  at  St.  Cloirsville)  I  spent  at  the  old  homestead  where  I  had  boon  born, 
and  where  I  had  spent  the  sunny  years  of  a  very  hsppy  childhood.  I  had  no 
expectation  of  ever  revisiting  America,  and  felt  that  I  was  quitting  those 
familiar  scenes  forever.  I  went  out  alone  during  the  day  and  walked  over 
the  fields  and  through  the  woods,  looking  with  a  feeling  of  tender  sadness 
at  each  familiar  spot,  and  thinking  of  the  unknown  scenes  to  which  I  was  going, 

42,  Letters  of  Joseph  Thoburn,  1846-64:  letter  of  June  14,  1860.  Thos.  V/. 

Thoburn  Collection. 
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I  was  sad,  and  yot  joyous. 


and  tho  unknown  paths  of  life  before  me. 
pOVor  has  tho  homo  above  seemed  so  near  as  it  did  that  day  when  I,  for  Christ's 
noko,  v/ent  out  to  bid  farewell  to  that  sweet  homo  below*  As  I  walked  over 
tho  fields  I  scorned  to  see  tho  goldon  gates  opening  just  abovo  mo,  and,  un- 
oollod,  the  sweet  words  of  Montgomery's  sweetest  hymn  wero  constantly  flitting 
n cross  my  mind: 

My  Father's  house  on  high 
Homo  of  my  heart,  how  near 
At  times  to  faith’s  aspiring  eye 
Thy  golden  gates  appear! 

i 

Faith’s  aspiring  eye  caw  tho  goldon  gates  that  day,  saw  the  city  of  light,  and 

the  vision  has  lingorod  in  memory  like  a  chapter  of  a  special  apocalypse  granted 

43 

in  a  time  of  need  to  a  disciple  going  forth  to  his  life-work."  *  Although, 

with  the  changes  of  time,  the  old  homestead  passed  to  tho  ownership  of  others, 
it  lingered  in  tho  sentiments  of  tho  family  brought  up  there  as  a  symbol  of 
tho  greatest  things  for  which  man  lives,  sot  in  the  intimacy  of  those  personal 
relationships  which  are  summed  up  in  the  word  homo.  And  although  the  living 
memory  of  the  home  has  also  passed  away  with  the  passing  of  that  first  genera¬ 
tion,  the  old  Thobum  heme  remains  as  a  cherished  tradition  among  succeeding 
generations— a  pattern  of  what  a  home  should  be,  where  Christian  faith  and 
law  of  God  are  accepted  naturally  as  the  foundation  of  life,  undergirding  and 
setting  forth  common  relationships,  duties,  joys  and  sorrows  in  a  perspective 
of  nobility  and  sublimity. 


REVIEW  OF  EVENTS 

The  married  life  of  Matthew  and  Jane  Lyle  Thoburn  falls  into  four  periods: 
(1)  The  first  period  was  in  Ireland.  When  each  had  grown  to  the  ago 
of  decision,  each  found  religious  fellowship  in  the  Methodist  Society,  Jane 


43.  Thobum,  J.M.,  My  Missions ry  Apprenti ceship ,  p.  16. 
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j.yio  joining  in  1815  and  Matthew  serving  as  a  class  leader  at  about  that  time.  ^ 

V/ithin  this  common  roligious  fellowship  they  became  acouainted  with  each  other. 

Methodist  meetings  were  held  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Crawford  home  where,  in  fact, 

45 

Jane's  father, Matthew  Crawford,  had  been  converted.  ‘  Matthew  Thoburn  had  come 
to  the  region  of  Raloo  to  teach  school.  In  the  course  of  events  the  two  young 
people  decided  on  matrimony.  It  is  said  that  Jane's  people,  who  accounted 
themselves  as  belonging  to  the  lov/er  aristocracy  of  the  region,  did  not  approve 
of  the  marriage  of  one  of  their  own  to  a  commoner  who  lived  by  a  trade-, 'Matthew 
also  being  a  weaver  by  trade.  As  a  result  Jane  Lyle  took  matters  in  her  own 
hands,  for  she  had  not  only  attained  her  majority,  but  she  also  believed  that 

Ac 

she  had  tokens  of  divino  assurance  in  making  her  decision.  So,  with  no 

more  possessions  than  one  would  need  for  taking  a  walk,  she  left  homo  and  got 
married.  Only  aft. er  the  first  child  was  born  did  she  receive  the  tacit 

a7 

approval  of  her  family  in  the  form  of  a  monetary  gift.  Perhaps  matters 

would  have  been  different  had  the  father  been  living  at  this  time,  for  there 
wqb  a  close  attachment  between  Jane  Lyle  and  her  father.  He  had  died  when 
ohe  was  fourteen  years  old.  The  max*riage  was  on  January  31,  1822. 

The  first  home  of  Matthew  and  Jane  Lyle  Thoburn  was  probably  in  the  region 
of  Raloo,  whoro  Matthew  taught  school,  as  he  may  have  been  doing,  previous  to 
hie  marriage,  at  Hyde  Perk*  Their  first  child,  Jeanette,  was  born  on  Jan. 

17,  1823,  probably  at  this  first  home*  Then  they  went  to  Carrickfergus , 
where  Matthew  was  probably  engaged  in  the  v/eaving  trade  and  where  the  second 
child,  Joseph,  was  bom  (Apr.  29,  1825).  Finding  living  conditions  difficult 

44,  Obituary  of  Jane  Lysle  Thoburn.  Joseph  B*  Thoburn  Collection,  Oklahoma. 

45.  In  his  Journal  entry  of  Apr.  10,  1880,  Bishop  Thoburn,  writing  about  his 
visit  in  Ireland,  says,  "Returning  in  the  evening  I  preached  in  Uncle  James 
Kitchen  to  about  fifty  people.  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  exceedingly.  Hero 
my  grandfather  was  converted  and  here  he  worshipped  long  years  ago."  Tho 
"Uncle  James"  was  James  Crawford  (1798-1890),  resident  at  Raloo.  Bishop 
Thoburn’ s  Journal  is  at  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa. 

46.  See  page  41. 

47,  Information  from  Mary  Thoburn  Cratty  as  remembered  by  Mrs.  H.I.  West. 
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in  Ireland,  much  as  they  loved  their  Irish  homeland,  they  decided  to  go  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  They  set  sail  on  August  3,  1825. 

(2)  The  second  period,  1825  to  1830,  v/as  one  of  getting  adjusted  to  life 
in  the  new  country  of  America,  The  first  winter  (1825-26)  v/as  spent  with 

q  brother,  John  Crawford,  in  Guernsey  County,  Ohio,  which  adjoins  Belmont  County 
on  the  west.  Then  they  purchased  a  small  farm  near  St.  Clairsville  in  Bel¬ 
mont  County  (1826  ?).  This  was  not  the  farm  on  which  they  finally  settled. 
Here,  presumably,  the  third  child,  Matthew  Crawford,  was  born  ftfay  7,  1827). 

Then,  when  the  farm  investment  proved  unfortunate,  they  moved  to  Germantown, 
a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1828  ?),  where  a  distant  cousin,  Hunter  by  name, 
lived.  Here  Matthew  entered  into  a  partnership  with  him  in  the  weaving 

Ao 

trade  for  about  two  years.  The  fourth  child,  Thomas  Crawford,  was  born 

hore  (Apr.  27,  1829).  Ho  was  named  for  his  mother’s  brother,  who,  coming 
from  Georgia,  visited  the  family  in  Germantown  at  about  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  the  child.  Even  though  the  Hunt er-Tho bum  partnership  was  financially 
a  success,  Matthew  and  Jane  Lyle  decided  on  other  considerations  to  return  to 
Ohio.  They  made  the  journey  over  the  National  Turnpike  (in  1830  ?),  break¬ 
ing  journey  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  on  account  of  Jane  Lyle's  illness,  and  settled 
on  the  "Thobum  farm"  near  St.  Clairsville. 

(3)  The  third  period,  1830  to  1847,  was  one  of  homebuilding  on  the  farm. 

Hero  the  rest  of  the  children  wero  bom:  David  (Dec.  29,  1831),  Ellen  (Mar. 

1,  1834),  James  Mills  (Mar.  7,  1836),  Mary  Clark  (  Jan.  12,  1838),  Isabella 

(Mar.  29,  1840),  and  Elisa  Ann  Dixon  (Oct.  7,  1843).  Isabella  was  named 

■T4.  4  9 

after  an  esteemed  and  much  loved  Quaker  neighbor,  Isabella  Sidwell.  James 

Mills  was  named  after  a  Methodist  preacher  held  in  high  regard.  During 

48,  Notes  in  the  Collection  of  Mrs.  W.H,  McMaster  give  the  period  of  stay  in 
Philadelphia  (i.o.,  Germantown)  as  three  years,  whereas  Bishop  Thobum 
mentions  two  years.  Seo  p.  46. 

49,  See  map  in  Appendix,  St.  Clairsville  and  Vicinity,  for  the  location  of  the 
Sidwoll  house.  The  original  Beech  Hill  School  (before  1861)  wo3  located  on 

a  portion  of  the  Sidwell  property  near  the  Turnpike,  east  of  tho'Thoburn  lane.' 
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•iho^Q  years  the  children  grew  to  manhood  and  v/omanhood.  This  period  over¬ 
laps  greatly  with  the  next.  In  fact,  the  year  1847,  when  the  eldest  child 
rns  married  end  went  to  her  new  heme,  is  only  a  convfcrd'oni  symbol  to  mark  the 
transition  from  childhood  and  youth  to  adult  life.  The  younger  children 
continued  their  life  at  heme  for  many  years  after  1847.  During  these  years 
the  children  all  went  to  the  Beech  Hill  district  school,  which  at  that  time 

Vos  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  National  Turnpike  and  east  of  the  lane  to 

50 

the  Thoburn  farm,  near  the  intersection  of  the  two.  In  the  latter  part 

of  this  period  the  eldest  son,  Joseph,  now  seventeen  years  old,  began  to  teach 
school  (1842).  These  years  were  not  marked  by  unusual  events,  but  were  rich 
in  happy  memories  of  home,  and  they  were  of  great  significance  in  laying  thoso 
deep  foundations  of  faith  and  character  which  enabled  the  children  to  acquit 
themselves  worthily  in  tho  life  of  the  nation  and  of  the  Christian  Church. 

(4)  The  fourth  period,  1847  to  1870,  was  one  of  varied  and  widening  ex¬ 
periences  for  the  children,  as  it  was  also  one  of  aging  for  the  widowed  mother. 
On  the  one  hand,  death  took  its  toll  in  the  way  of  bereavement  and  sorrow. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new  generation  began  to  scatter  as  it  reached  maturity. 
The  old  homestead,  at  first  the  actual  hdmo  of  all  the  children,  became  in¬ 
creasingly  e  rallying  point  of  scattered  units  of  the  family,  until  finally, 
with  tho  celling  of  the  farm,  it  became  a  spiritual  bond  of  sentiment  and 
fellowship . 

Jeanette,  the  eldest  child,  was  the  first  to  get  married.  (Oct .  7,  1847). 
Like  other  young  men  of  ideals,  her  husband  James  Y/ilson  belonged  to  "The  Sons 
of  Temperance."  They  made  their  heme  at  Bellaire. 

In  1848,  on  Christmas  Day,  tho  first  death  occurred  in  the  family,  that  of 
Matthew  Crawford  (called  "Crawford")  ,  who  Was  only  twenty-one  years  old  when  he 

50.  This  original  Beech  Hill  district  school  was  located  on  property  that 
belonged  to  Plummer  Sidwell.  The  Sidwell  farm  is  now  (1955)  owned  by 
John  Giffen.  Information  from  Mrs.  John  E.  Winters.' 
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diod,  at  the  threshold  of  his  manhood.  Two  years  later  an  oven  greater  blow 
struck  the  family  in  the  sudden  death  of  the  father  Matthew  Thoburn  on  Apr.  26, 
1850.  Since  the  youngest  child  at  this  time  was  only  six  and  a  half  years 

old,  and  others  ranged  upward  to  the  teons,  the  responsibility  for  the  farm 
end  for  the  support  of  the  fami  y  fell  to  the  older  children.  Joseph  finished 
hio  medical  education  in  this  same  year,  being  graduated  from  the  Starling  Med¬ 
ical  College  at  Columbus,  but  Thomas,  on  whose  shoulders  the  chief  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  farm  fell,  never  had  an  opportunity  to  get  any  further  education. 

It  is  a  fine  tribute  to  Thornes  that,  working  at  the  old  form,  he  was  glad  to 
oee  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters  have  opportunities  for  education  which 
had  been  denied  to  himself.  In  1851  David  and  James  entered  Allegheny 
College.  James  had  to  interrupt  his  college  course  with  two  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  at  Loydsville  before  he  could  finish,  which  he  did  in  1857.  David  had 
to  drop  out  before  completing  a  year  on  account  of  poor  health.  He  taught 
school  at  the  Beech  Hill  district  school,  and  in  due  course  of  time  married 
on  of  his  senior  pupils,  Elizabeth  Me  redick,  on  Aug.  2  9,  1855.  In  the  same 

51 

year  Joseph  was  married  to  Kate  Mitchell.  "  Joseph  established  his  medical 
practice  at  Wheeling.  During  the  previous  year  Ellen  had  been  married  to 
Benjamin  Rush  Cowen  (called  "Rush”)  (on  Sept.  19,  1854).  Rush  Cowen  was 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Belmont  Chronicle,  published  at  St.  Clairsvillo. 

He  also  had  a  grocery  store  in  St,  Clairsville. 

The  horizons  of  the  family’s  interests  were  as  wide  as  their  ideals  were 
High,  so,  when  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  started  missionary  work  in  Indio 
(1856)  and  more  missionaries  were  needed,  James  responded  to  the  call  and  went 

51.  The  Family  Bible  (Recorder  No,  3)  gives  Dec.  13,  1853,  as  the  data  of 
Joseph  Thoburn’s  marriage  with  Catharine  (Kata)  Mitchell.  This  is  impos¬ 
sible,  for  when  Joseph  wrote  a  letter  from  Cookstown,  Pa.,  on  Sept.  15, 

1855,  he  was  not  married,  although  looking  for  "suitable  maxorial."  Evi¬ 
dence  seems  to  point  to  the  end  of  September  or  to  Octobor  1955  as  the 
time  of  his  marriage. 
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to  Indio  in  1859,  a  year  aftor  he  hod  been  admitted  on  trial  to  the  Pittsburgh 

Conference. 

After  returning  from  Allegheny  College  David  busied  himself  teaching,  farm¬ 
ing  end  literary  wo rk .1  in  connection  with  the  Belmont  Chronicle.  Ho  built  a 
new  frame  house  on  the  farm,  which  he  completed,  if  progress  was  normal,  in 
the  summer  of  I860*  He  had  hi9  own  horse  and  buggy  for  commuting  betv/een 

the  fa nn  and  St,  Clairsville. 

Thomas,  who,  as  has  been  stated,  had  the  management  of  the  farm  after  his 

father’s  death,  faced  his  own  difficulties.  Evidently  the  farming  was  not 

very  profitable  for  a  time,  for  in  1860  there  is  mention  of  hi3  joy  after  "the 

scarcity  of  past  years,"  °  David  had  shares  with  Thomas  in  tho  farming  in 

54 

that  same  year. 

The  men  of  the  Thoburn  family,  including  the  brothers-in-law,  took  a  keen 
interest  in  local,  state,  and  national  politics,  as  attested  by  tho  letters  of 
Joseph  Thoburn,  who  himself  lost  his  position  with  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum  in 
1852  because  of  "the  political  executioner."  James  Wilson  attended  the 
Republican  Convention  in  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1860,  when  Abraham  Lincoln 

cc 

was  chosen  as  candidate.  David  went  to  the  Republican  State  Convention 

et  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Joseph  did  his  part  for  Republicanism  in  Wheeling, 
where  tho  State  Convention  for  Virginia  met.  Joseph  and  two  othurs  were 
branded  by  The  Wheeling  Union  (Democratic)  as  "violent  abolitionists  of  the 
most  malignant  typo,"  although  Joseph  writes,  "I  know  not  what  I  have  done  to 

52.  Letters  ox  Joseph  Thoburn,  1846-64.  Section  of  Mar,  6,  I860, 

53.  Ibid. ,  Section  of  June  8,  1860. 

54.  Ibid. ,  Section  of  June  14,  1860. 

55.  Ibid.,  Section  of  May  27,  1860.  Reporting  James  Wilson,  Joseph  says,  "It 
was  certainly  the  most  enthusiastic  gathering  of  modern  days  in  our  repub¬ 
lic  and  the  nomination  of  Abe  Lincoln  will  give  as  general  satisfaction  as 
that  of  any  other  man.  Seward  is  admitted  to  be  the  man  of  the  party 
but  is  not  quite  popular  enough  to  risk  him  for  a  candidate." 
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deserve  such  distinguished  notice.”  56  Rush  Cowen  was  also  interested  in 
politics — too  much  so,  in  Joseph  Thoburn’s  opinion.  57  All  the  Thoburns 
were,  of  course,  Whigs  or  Republicans. 

In  May  1860  the  several  brothers  and  sisters  wore  to  bo  found  in  various 

c  c 

places.  Thomas  and  his  mother  were  living  on  the  farm.  David  and 

his  wife  "Lizzie”  were  also  on  the  farm,  but  living  in  their  own  newly  built 
house  up  the  lane  from  the  old  homestead.  David  was  engaged  in  editorial 
work  at  St.  Clairsville.  Ellen  and  her  husband  ware  living  at  St,  Clairs- 
villo,  whore  the  latter,  that  is,  Rush  Cowen,  was  advertizing  his  grocery  for 
eale,  intending  to  devote  himself  to  his  clerkship.  Jeanette  and  her  hus¬ 
band  James  Wilson  were  living  at  Bella  ire.  Joseph  and  his  wife  Kate  were 
in  Wheeling,  whore  the  former  had  private  medical  practice.  James  was  in 
India,  at  Naini  Tal.  Isabella  ("Bella”)  was  teaching  school  somewhere  in 
the  Ohio  valley  near  Wheeling.  Mary,  who  had  been  staying  on  the  farm, 
where  she  was  ”tho  model”  for  "finding  her  happiness  in  contributing  to  the 
v/olfare  of  others,”  had  secured  a  teaching  appointment,  most  probably  at  a 
school  near  "Bernard’s  mill."  Eliza  was  at  home  on  the  farm,  although  per¬ 
haps  on  leave  from  the  Female  Seminary,  Wheeling.  From  time  to  time  the 
members  of  the  family  who  were  at  St.  Clairsville,  Bellairo  or  Wheeling  made 
visits  to  the  old  homestead,  and  they  tried  to  make  their  plans  so  as  to  have 
os  many  as  possible  together  on  such  occasions.  May  Duke  cherry  season 
afforded  special  opportunities  for  such  reunions.  Similarly  Thomas  and 
Tevid  and  Ellen  found  occasions  for  visiting  the  Bellaire  and  Wheeling  families. 

Then  came  the  Civil  War,  dividing  many  families  in  their  political  loyal¬ 
ties,  and  bringing  tragedy  and  bereavement  to  many.  Those  who  were  able 

56.  Ibid.,  April  5,  1860. 

57.  Ibid. ,  March  6,  1860. 

58.  As  indicated  in  the  Letters  of  Joseph  Thoburn. 
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of  tho  men  of  tho  family  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army,  Joseph  went  out  under 
tho  first  call  for  volunteers  with  the  first  regiment  which  entered  the  service 
from  Virginia.  Jeanette's  husband  James  Wilson  became  an  officer  in  Joseph's 
regiment,  David  was  physically  unqualified,  so  remained  at  home.  James 

was  in  India.  Thomas  felt  it  his  duty  at  first  to  remain  with  his  aging 
mother  and  manage  the  farm.  Later,  however,  when  tho  fortunes  of  war  went 
against  the  Union,  he  told  the  other  members  of  tho  family  that,  if  need  be, 
the  old  farm  would  have  to  b9  sold,  for  he  felt  it  to  bo  his  duty  to  go  to  the 
front,  and  that  at  once.  So  he  entered  the  recruiting  field  and  raised  the 
greater  part  of  a  company  for  the  50th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  and  proceeded 
to  Columbus,  where  he  enlisted  (Aug.  9,  1862),  When  Thomas  left,  the  farm 
was  run  by  the  "three  little  girls"  Mary,  Isabella  and  Elisa,  who  doubtless 
were  quite  as  capable,  in  their  ovm  way,  as  their  brothers,  for  their  ages 
y/are  twenty- four,  twenty-two,  and  nineteen  at  this  time. 

The  tragedy  of  war  was  very  personal  to  the  mother,  Jane  Lyle  Thoburn, 

for  her  Crawford  relatives  in  Georgia  enlisted  on  the  Confederate  side.  The 

v/ar  touched  the  family  closely  when  Thomas,  hospitalized  for  typhoid  fever  at 

Columbia,  Tennessee,  was  captured  by  General  Morgan's  Confederates  (Jan.  1, 

1863).  His  whereabouts  was  unknown  to  tho  family  until  James  Wilson,  taking 

leave  to  make  a  search,  found  him  about  tw/o  months  later  in  a  very  emaciated 

condition  and  took  him  homo  on  parole.  Thomas  re-entered  the  war  when  ©x- 

5  9 

changed  at  Camp  Chase  on  Sept.  18,  1863. 

James  returned  from  India  in  October,  1863.  He  had  become  husband, 
father  and  widower  within  the  span  of  a  single  year  and  had  now/  brought  home 
his  motherless  child,  Crawford.  A  home  was  found  for  Craw/ford  for  a  few 
years  with  his  mother's  parents  in  northern  Illinois  —  later,  Crav/ford  made 

59.  The  chief  sources  for  facts  of  the  Civil  War  period  are  an  obituary 
and  biographical  account  of  "Major  T.  C.  Thoburn"  in  tho  Peabody  Gazette, 
Sept.  28,  1911  (Peabody,  Kansas),  and  notations  taken  from  tho  Civil  War 
diary  of  Thomas,  both  in  possession  of  his  grandson,  P.  Lyle  Thoburn. 
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homo  with  his  undo  Thomas  Thoburn  and  then  with  his  undo  Jomos  Y/iloon 
in  Bollniro. 

Tho  return  of  James  from  India  was  the  occasion  for  settling  the  affairs 
cf  the  farm  in  the  light  of  changing  circumstances.  So  the  farm  was  sold 
or>  rob.  3,  1864.  The  aging  mother  now  made  her  home  with  Ellon  and  Rush 
Cowon  at  St.  Clairsville, 

As  tho  war  continued  another  sorrow  came  to  the  family.  Joseph  fell 
mortally  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Cedar  Creek  (Oct.  19-20,  1864).  He  was  com¬ 
missioned  brigadier- general  on  the  day  of  his  death.  Then  Thomas  was  wounded 
slightly  at  the  Battle  of  Franklin  (Nov«  30,  1864). 

The  next  year,  1865,  brought  further  changes.  On  June  10,  1865,  David 
died,  succumbing  to  the  widely  prevalent  and  dread  tuberculosis.  In  the 
Game  year  James  returned  to  India.  He  had  a  mind  to  remain  in  America, until 
hie  Bister  Isabella  persuaded  him  that  his  calling  was  still  in  India  in  spite 
of  his  difficult  circumstances*  So  he  returned  to  the  mission  field  and  was 
thereafter  closely  associated  with  the  expanding  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  East.  Also  in  this  year,  1865,  Thomas,  now  with  the  rank  of 
r.ajor  and  mustered  out  of  service  in  September,  married  Mary  Eleanor  Crozier 
(Sept.  26,  1865).  The  wedding  ceremony  was  performed  by  James  shortly  before 
his  return  to  India.  Thomas  entered  the  mercantile  business  in  Bellaira, 
where  he  remained  until  aDtor  his  mother’s  death,  when  he  movod  to  a  pioneering 
situation  in  Marion  County,  Kansas. 

In  1867  there  were  two  more  marriages.  Mary  married  Charles  Campbell 
frotty  of  Bellaire  (Mar.  5,  1867)  and  Eliza  married  a  Methodist  preacher  of 
*••0  Pittsburgh  Conference,  James  Robinson  Mills  (Oct.  17,  1867). 

In  less  than  three  years  after  David's  death  by  tuberculosis,  his  wife 
■iirabeth  was  prostrated  with  the  same  disease  and  died  on  April  21,  1869. 

'heir  throe  orphaned  boys  remained  with  their  aunt  Isabella,  who  had  been  help- 
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ir.c  during  the  illness,  until  eho  went  to  Indie  as  a  missionary,  when  thoy 
v?ent  to  live  with  other  aunts  and  uncles.  Isabella  sailed  for  India  on 
Nov*  3,  1869*  She  was  one  of  the  first  tv/o  missionaries  sent jout  by  the 
newly  formed  Y/oman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church*  Her  appointment  was  in  Lucknow,  which  was  her  heme  ever  after. 

In  tli is  same  year,  1869,  the  aging  mother,  Jane  I.ylo  Thobura,  went  to 
livo  with  her  daughter  Jeanette  Wilson  in  Bellaire.  James  and  Jeanette 
Wilson  had  built  a  new  house  and  made  a  special  room  for  her.  Here,  after 
a  stay  of  two  years,  she  died  in  her  seventieth  year  on  Sept.  14,  1870. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  Thobura  memorial  stone  in  the  cemetery  at  St. 
Clairsville  fittingly  suromariso  the  lives  of  Matthew  and  Jane  Lyle  Thobura. 
Matthew's  epitaph  reads,  "A  servant  of  the  living  God,"  and  Jane  Lyle's 
reads,  "Her  children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed*"  But  the  most  fitting 
memorial  of  the  nobility  of  their  Christian  character  is  the  lives  of  their 
children,  all  of  v/hem  acquitted  themselves  worthily  in  their  several  places 
in  the  life  of  the  nation  and  of  the  Church.  Some  we  re  accorded  a  measure 
of  public  recognition  for  their  part  in  good  causes.  Joseph  found  a  place 
in  the  annals  of  the  history  of  his  country  on  account  of  his  military  service. 
Thomas  is  remembered  most  for  his  part  in  establishing  a  new  community  in  Pea¬ 
body,  Kansas,  including  the  organization  and  growth  of  civil  and  religious 
institutions.  Jamos  and  Isabella  became  outstanding  in  the  Methodist  for¬ 
eign  missionary  enterprise.  If  Bishop  James  M*  Thobura  was  "one  of  the 
ablest  Christian  statesmen  in  history"  ^  or  at  least  "the  acknowledged  mis¬ 
sionary  leader  in  his  denomination,"  ^  and  if  Isabella  Thobura  was "a  mis¬ 
sionary  of  ceaseless  labor  and  unwavering  purpose,"  "a  fore-runner  of  the 
thousands  of  single  lady  missionaid.es  of  the  Methodist  Church"  who  "has  not 

60.  Mathews,  James  K.,  Scuth  of  the  Himalayas  .  New  York:  Board  of  Missions  cf 
The  Methodist  Church,  1955.  Ch*  V. 

61*  Buck,  Oscar  McMillan,  "Thobura,  James  Mills,"  in  Dictions ry  of  American 
Biography.  New  York:  Chas .  3  crib.  Sons,  1936. 
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of  them,”  much  of  the  credit  is  due  to  their  parent o, 
Thoturn,  who  laid  deep  foundations  of  faith  and  character 
children  at  the  old  homestead  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio* 
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IX.  THE  CHILDREN  OF  MATTHEW"  AND  JANE  LYLE  TKOBURN 
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Tho  previous  chapter  could  well  mark  the  closo  of  this  treatise,  for  in 
the  generation  following  Matthew  and  Jane  Lyle  Thoburn  the  one  Thoburn  homo 
gave  place  to  many  homes  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country.  Noverthe' 
less,  it  is  fitting  that  at  least  a  summary  account  be  given  of  the  children 
who  we ro  brought  up  in  that  Belmont  County  home.  In  regal'd  to  some  of  them 
comparatively  little  record  has  been  left  to  posterity,  in  regard  to  others  a 
great  deal.  In  either  case  a  balanced  biographical  sketch  is  not  attempted 
hero,  .  Rather,  the  purpose  here  is  to  preserve  information  of  a  personal 
nature  that  might  be  of  interest  to  the  ongoing  family  and  to  present  the  sa¬ 
lient  biographical  facts  in  summary  form. 

There  were  ten  children  born  to  Matthew  and  Jane  Lylo  Thoburn.  Two 
were  born  in  Ireland,  the  third  presumably  on  tho  first,  unsuccessful  farm  in 
Belmont  County,  Ohio,  the  fourth  at  Germantown,  Pa,,  and  all  the  remainder  at 
tho  homestead  in  Belmont  County  where  settlement  finally  took  place*  In 
order  of  seniority  they  were  as  follows: 

1.  JEANETTE 

Jeanette  was  born  on  Jan,  17,  1823,  at  Raloo  probably,  County  Antrim, 
Ireland,  She  was  called  "Nettie.”  She  did  not  have  the  educational 
opportunities  of  the  younger  children  because  tho  parents  were  in  too  strait- 
ened  circumstances  to  do  any  more  for  her  when  she  had  finished  the  free  edu¬ 
cation  affordod  by  the  Beech  Hill  district  school.  In  time  she  was  courted 
by  James  Y/ilson  of  Bellaire,  There  ie ,  in  this  connection,  an  old  letter 
written  by  Matthew  and  Jane  Lyle  Thoburn  to  James  Wilson,  dated  June  2,  1847, 
which  was  a  reply  to  a  letter  dated  May  28,  1847.  The  letter  says: 

It’s  a  singular  coincidence  that  from  (the)  time  I  first  know  you 

I  felt  such  a  deep  interest  in  your  cose  as  I  never  dono  for  any  one  else 
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except  our  own  children,  whilo  at  the  same  time  the  Lord  knows  I  never, 
no  not  for  a  moment,  thought  of  your  becoming  a  member  of  our  family. 

Now,  as  the  matter  from  the  beginning,  I  trust,  is  in  the  order  of  Prov¬ 
idence  and  of  your  own  choosing,  we  hereby  give  you  our  entire  approba¬ 
tion,  and  that,  come  when  you  will,  you  may  feel  as  you  were  going  to 
your  Father 1 2 3 4  s  house.  As  for  advice  in  this  matter,  you  will  please 
excuse  me  for  (the)  present.  You  know  you  will  both  have  our  blessing 
.  ,  and  our  counsel  at  any  time  *  .  With  esteem, 

Matthew  and  Jane  Thoburn. 


The  wedding  took  place  on  Thursday,  Oct.  7,  1847,  Rev.  L.  Petty  being 

fj 

<* 

the  minister  who  officiated.  The  Belmont  Chronicle,  noting  the  event, 

f  2 

cai'riod  the  following:  ' 


Although  ladies  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  gates  of  the  order  of 
the  ’'Sons  of  Temperance,”  yet  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  join¬ 
ing  the  "Sons."  Janette  has  shown  her  good  sense  and  love  of  the  order 
by  joining  one  of  them,  and  the  ladies  generally  would  do  well  to  profit 
by  her  example.  Girls,  there  are  a  few  more  of  the  same  sort.  "Go 
yo  and  do  likewise.” 
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It  is  of  interest  that  James  Wilson  mode  a  trip  to  Ireland  in  1845,  two 

years  before  his  marriage,  when  he  visited  relatives  in  the  neighborhood  of 

-  o 

Raloo,  including  Ballygowan,  where  the  McRoborts  and  McWilliams  lived. 

He  must  have  been  fairly  prosperous  to  be  able  to  underbake  such  a  trip. 

This  inference  is  in  keeping  with  what  David  Thoburn  wrote  in  I860:  "Wilsons 

ere  getting  along  as  such  people  always  do,  swimmingly.  Wilson  is  making 

(i  4 

money." 

The  homo  of  James  and  Jeanette  in  Bellaire  was  a  stopping  place — a  second 
home — for  any  of  the  connection  passing  through  the  town,  and  James  and  Jean¬ 
ette  themselves  frequently  visited  the  old  homestead.  In  1868  tho  widowed 
mother,  Jane  Lyle  Thoburn,  left  St.  Clairsville,  where  she  had  been  making  hor 

1.  Thos.  17.  Thoburn  Collection,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

2.  Belmont  Chronicle,  Oct.  15,  1847.  The  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


3.  Letter  from  William  and  Nancy  McRoborts  to  Matthew  Thoburn,  dated  Bally- 
gown,  May  10,  1845.  Thos.  W.  Thoburn  Collection. 

4.  Letter  of  May  10,  1860.  Thos  W.  Thoburn  Collection. 
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home  since  the  sale  of  the  old  homestead,  and  wont  to  live  with  Jamos  and 
Jeanette  in  thoir  new  house  in  Bellairo.  They  had  made  a  special  room  for 
hor*  She  remained  with  them  until  her  death  two  years  later* 

In  the  course  of  the  years  Jamos  and  Jeanette  moved  to  Delaware,  Ohio. 
The  reunion  of  the  Thobura  clan  on  Sept.  14,  1899,  was  held  at  their  house* 
James  and  Jeanette  had  one  child,  Jane  Lyle  Uilson.  Jeanette  was 
left  a  widow  in  1908.,  She  died  in  1912  and  was  buried  in  Bellairo* 
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2*  JOSEPH 

Joseph  was  born  at  Carrickfergus ,  Ireland,  on  April  29,  1825,  and  was 
about  three  months  old  when  his  parents  emigrated  to  America.  Although  he 
was  with  his  parents  in  thoir  early  movements  during  the  period  of  getting 
settled,  his  earliest  memories  would  have  been  of  the  old  homestead  in  Belmont 
County  where  his  parents  settled  finally.  Uhen  seventeen  year's  old  he  began 
to  teach  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  advanced  to  the  principalship  of 
a  village  school,  probably  near  Morristown,  Ohio.  Here  he  began  study¬ 

ing  medicine  privately  with  a  Dr*  Gaston*  &  In  October  1848  he  went  to 
Columbus,  Ohio,  to  attend  the  Starling  Medical  College.  Ho  lived  at  a 
public  boarding  house  belonging  to  L«  Thompson  at  &2*25  pQr  W0Gk  f0r  board 

rj 

end  room.  Regarding  the  rate,  he  says, 

Boarding  is  much  higher  here  than  I  had  expected  it  to  bo*  It  ranges 
from  $2*00  to  $3.00.  Mr.  Thompson  keeps  as  good  a  house  as  I  could 
wish  for.  The  rooms  are  clean  and  well  furnished,  and  his  table  is 
good  enough  for  a  wedding  day*  All  that  I  object  to  is,  it  is  too 
dear. 

He  was  well  impressed  with  the  professors  at  the  Starling  Medical  College, 

5.  About  nine  miles  west  of  Ste  Clairsville,  in  Union  Township  of  Belmont  Co. 

6.  Letters  of  Joseph  Thoburn,  1846-64.  Thos.  ¥♦  Thoburn  Collection. 

7.  Ibid. ,  letter  dated  Oct.  15,  1848. 
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c0ying  that  he  had  learned  more  in  his  two  weeks  in  Columbus  than  in  a  month 

I 

at  Morristown. 

t  4 

In  April  1849  Joseph  was  back  again  in  Morris  town  after  a  visit  to  James 
and  Joonotte  Wilson  in  Dellaire.  Ho  succumbed  to  "the  Californian  fever," 
and  in  a  Ibttor  gives  a  description  of  it  in  terms  of  psychological  states 
ond  treatment  by  an  old  woman.  He  also  tells  about  Uncle  John  Crawford, 
vrho  was  touring  the  area  as  he  hod  done  a  year  previously.  Joseph  was 
still  in  Morristown  in  June  1849,  so  he  seems  to  have  spent  the  summer  there 
ond  then  returned  to  Columbus  in  the  fall.  Ho  was  graduated  from  the  Star¬ 
ling  Medical  College  in  1850. 

From  December  1851  or  before  to  July  1852  he  was  a  physician  at  the  Ohio 
lunatic  Asylum,  where  he  found  much  time  for  "sol f- improvement "  because  he 
never  had  to  be  on  duty  for  more  than  four  hours  in  a  day,  often  less.  How¬ 
ever,  this  position  was  terminated  by  the  "political  executioners" 

Every  one  who  is  the  least  stained  with  Whiggery  is  decapitated.  My  head 
is  off  with  the  rest  .  .  *  I  leave  here  with  the  consciousness  that  my 
character  and  reputation  is  unsullied.  & 

A  letter  v/ritten  from  the  Lunatic  Asylum  on  February  21,  1852,  to  James 
end  Jeanette  Vilso n  is  of  interest  because  Joseph  pens  his  idea  of  how  the 
several  members  of  the  family  might  rise  in  the  world,  a  sentiment  quite  char¬ 
acteristic  of  tho  new  world.  After  a  literary  introduction,  which  also  was 
characteristic  of  letter  writing  in  those  days,  ho  says; 

My  week’s  work  is  done,  my  boots  fare)  blacked,  ond  I  have  just  shaved 
ond  bathed,  and  with  a  glad  heaft .  I  am  ready  for  Sabbath  .  •  .  And 
David  is  going  to  College  .  .  hurrah  for  us.  Just  listen,  Joseph  Tho- 
burn,  M.D.,  etc.  (I’m  oldest,  therefore  foremost  unless  the  first  bo  last.) 
David  Thoburn,  Attorney  at  Low;  Jas .  M.  Thoburn,  D.D.,  and  then  Thos.  C. 
Thoburn  •  .  I  wonder  what?  Why  we  will  run  him  for  the  Legislature. 

It  makes  my  heart  beat  for  joy  to  see  my  brothers  looking  up.  Would 
to  God  that  1  could  set  them  a  good  example.  ^ 

After  his  internship,  which  was,  it  seems,  at  tho  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum 


8.  Ibid.,  Letter  of  June  12,  1852. 

9.  Ibid_ . ,  Letter  of  Feb.  21,  1852. 
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-ontionod  above,  Joseph  entered  upon  privato  practice.  On  September  15, 

1855 1  he  was  practicing  at  Cookstown,  Pa.,  where  there  were  seven  physicians 
nltogether-— too  many,  he  observed.  Ho  was  not  yet  married,  but  "whenever 
j  got  rich  and  can  get  suitablo  material,  I  am  bound  to  have  a  wife."  ^ 

However,  the  "suitable  material"  must  have  been  much  more  available  than  ho 
tros  admitting  to  others,  for  he  v/as  married  not  long  after  he  wrote  these  v/ords, 
the  bride  being  Kate  Ann  Mitchell*  In  February  1860  v/e  find  him  well  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  privately  practicing  physician  in  Wheeling,  with  two  children 
(hot  counting  the  first  born,  who  had  diod) ,  "Mattie,"  a  boy  of  two  years, 
and  the  baby  Mary  who  was  ono  month  old*  Mattie  had  been  at  Mount  Pleas¬ 
ant  for  three  weeks,  probably  staying  with  his  grandparents  at  the  time  of 
the  baby's  arrival. 

Joseph  and  Kate  Thoburn,  with  their  home  located  in  Wheeling,  kept  closely 
in  touch  with  their  relatives  in  Bellairo  (Jeanette  and  James  Wilson)  and  with 
those  in  St«  Clairsvill©  (Ellen  and  Rush  Cowen,  after  1854)  and  those  on  the 
old  homestead  (Mother  Jane  Lyle  Thoburn,  Thomas,  David  and  Lissie,  and  the 
younger  girls)*  They  frequently  made  trips  to  see  Mother  Thoburn  on  the 
farm. 

"At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  v/as  commissioned  surgeon  of  the  first 
regiment  raised  in  Virginia  for  the  Union  service.  At  the  battle  of  Phil¬ 
ippi,  its  colonel  (Benjamin  F*  Kelly)  was  seriously  wounded  and,  the  other 
field  officers  not  being  available  for  duty,  the  command  of  the  regiment  de¬ 
volved  upon  the  surgeon,  who  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity  until  the  expir¬ 
ation  of  its  100-day  term  of  service.  When  the  regiment  re-enlisted  for 
three  years  he  was  commissioned  as  its  colonel.  After  a  year  of  service 
os  a  regimental  commander,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Fourth  Brigade, 

-ocond  Division,  Third  Army  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  but  had  to  be  given  an 

%  _ _ _ _ _ 

% 

10*  Ibid. ,  Letter  of  Sept.  27,  1855. 
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extended  leave  on  account  of  a  cove re  wound.  Ha  was  with  his  regiment 

throughout  tho  spring  and  summer  of  1862,  later  boing  transferred  to  the  Depart.- 

11 

pent  of  Went  Virginia,  where  he  was  again  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade. 

In  Hoy  1864  ho  took  part  in  the  disastrous  Lynchburg  raid.  On  22  July  1864 
ho  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  tho  First  Division  of  the  Department  of  the 
Kanawha  (let or  known  as  the  Army  of  West  Virginia  and  also  as  the  Eighth  Army 
Corps),  in  which  capacity  he  participated  in  most  of  the  active  movements  of 
tho  Shenandoah  campaign,  including  the  battles  of  Kernotown,  Opequan  and  Fisher’s 
Hill.  In  the  disposition  of  tho  forces  at  Cedar  Creek  by  Gen.  Horatio  G. 
Wright  (in  the  absenco  of  General  Shoridan)  Colonel  Thoburn's  division  was 
placed  in  a  peculiarly  exposed  position,  over  his  protest.  In  the  surprise 
attack  with  which  the  bottle  of  Cedar  Creek  began  (19  Oct.  1864),  his  command 
was  driven  from  its  camp  in  utter  rout  at  dawn  and,  while  striving  to  rally 
his  men  for  defensive  action,  ho  fell  mortally  woundod.  A  commission  as 

brigadier-general  of  volunteers  was  mado  out  to  him  the  day  of  his  death. 

1  o 

His  remains  wore  buried  with  full  military  honors  at  Wheeling." 

Two  letters  written  by  Joseph  during  the  military  campaigns  have  been 

preserved,  dated  Cherry  Run,  B.  &  0.  RR,  July  9,  1864,  and  Harrisonburg,  V., 

13 

Oct,  4,  1864.  In  the  former  ho  says: 

I  wan  never  connected  with  anything  that  I  no  much  disapproved  of  as 
Hunter’s  Raid.  It  was  most  disgraceful,  sacking  colleges,  burning  pri¬ 
vate  dwellings,  pillaging  and  plundering  to  an  extent  that  could  not  be 
exceeded  in  the  main  feature  that  will  make  our  expedition  remarkable  in 
the  future.  •  «.  I  am  vory  much'  discouraged  about  our  prospects  and  I 
have  my  fears  that  our  present  management  will  never  lead  us  to  success. 

In  the  latter  letter  he  says: 

Our  late  victories  have  not  been  exaggerated  in  the  papers.  The 
victory  was  in  each  case  complete — but  I  notice  that  Genl.  Crook's  com¬ 
mand  has  not  received  the  credit  that  is  due.  It  was  our  command  that 


11.  West  Virginia  became  a  state  on  June20,  1863. 

12.  "Thoburn,  Joseph,"  in  The  Encyclopedia  Americana ,  1948  ed.j  New  York: 
Americana  Corporation. 

13.  Letters  of  Joseph  Thoburn,  1846-64.  Thos.  V/.  Thoburn  Collection. 
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in  "both  battles  broke  the  enemy's  lines  end  commenced  the  rout.  Others 
only  came  in  after  us  through  the  breach  we  had  made.  This  is  a  simple 
fact,  let  reports  be  what  they  may.  Mo  one  gainsays  it  here. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

I  expect  to  be  home  about  the  13th  of  next  month.  Genl.  Crook  and 
Sheridan  have,  I  understand,  both  petitioned  for  my  promotion,  but  I  do 
not  expect  anything  from  it .  .  .  But  my  principle  has  been  to  do  what 
v/o8  asked  of  me  and  seek  nothing  more.  And  when  my  count ry  asks  nothing 
more  of  me,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  retire. 

His  expectancy  to  return  home  was  never  realised,  for,  as  has  boen  stated, 
he  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  on  October  19,  1864.  Ho 
died  the  next  day,  October  20th . 

Many  of  Joseph's  letters  between  the  years  1846  and  1864  were  preserved 
by  his  brother  James  in  Indio.  These  now  furnish  a  vsluablo  source  of  in¬ 
fo  rmat ion  for  that  period. 


3.  CRAWFORD 

Matthew  Crawford  was  born  on  May  7,  1827,  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  pre¬ 
sumably  on  the  first  farm  purchased  by  his  father.  Since  ho  died  when  he 
wac  only  twonty-one.  his  life  was  occupied  entirely  on  the  farm,  and  little 
has  been  recorded  of  him.  His  elder  brother  Joseph,  writing  home  from 

Morristown  on  June  17,  1846,  expressed  interest  in  the  fact  that  Crawford  had 
new  clothes.  On  Sept,  7,  1848,  writing  to  James  and  Jeanette  Y/ilson,  Joseph 
says,  "I  was  home  about  two  weeks  ego.  Poor  Crawford  looked  very  bad,  and 
I  have  heard  today  that  he  is  no  better."  ^ 

Crawford  died  on  December  25,  1848,  Christmas  Day.  His  obituary  in 
the  Belmont  Chrcnicle  describes  him  ne  follows:  "Ho  had  been  early  trained 

in  the  principles  of  religion,  and  his  V/hole  life  evinced  his  regard  for  its 

14.  Joseph's  letters  aro  in  the  Collection  of  Thos.  17.  Thoburn,  M.D.,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio  (2729  Ashley  Road,  Shaker  Heights  22). 

lb.  Letters  of  Joseph  Thoburn,  1846-64.  Thoo.  Y/.  Thoburn  Collection. 
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sacred  principles.  He  was  a  dutiful  child,  an  affectionate  brother,  and 

0n  esteemed  and  attached  friend.*’  Some  days  before  his  death  he  sent  his 

name  to  the  preacher  of  the  St.  Clairsville  circuit  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member. 

His  deBire  to  participate  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  unfulfilled 

because  of  his  untimely  death,  the  cause  of  which  was  "pulmonary  consumption." 

His  death  was  the  occasion  of  poetic  inspiration  in  regard  to  the  transitori- 

neoe  of  life,  as  recorded  in  the  Belmont  Chronicle .  The  most  personal  part 

of  the  poem  of  six  quatrains  is: 

Today  I  hear  of  one  that’s  gone 
To  give  account  unto  his  Judge 
And  left  hie  friends  to  weep  and  mourn  ^ 

Juet  in  the  prime  of  youthful  age. 

Jospeh  Thoburn  refers  to  the  family  bereavement  in  a  letter  v/ritten  to  James 
and  Jeanette  IVilaon  on  January  11,  1849,  fx^om  Columbus :  "The  thought  that 

Crawford  is  now  an  unfettered,  disembodied  spirit,  basking  in  the  light  of  an 
eternal  day  where  there  is  fullness  of  joy  greatly  mitigates  our  sorrow." 
Interment  was  in  the  family  lot  in  the  cemetery  at  St,  Clairsville. 

4.  THOMAS 

Thomas  Crawford  was  born  on  April  27,  1829,  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  which  is 
a  part  of  greater  Philadelphia.  He  was  named  after  his  uncle  Thomas  Craw¬ 
ford,  who  having  migrated  from  Raloo,  Ireland,  to  Gwinnett  County,  Georgia, 
was  visiting  his  sister  and  brother-in-law  (Jane  Lyle  and  Matthew  Thoburn)  at 
&bout  the  time  of  the  child’s  arrival.  Thomas1  earliest  memories,  however, 
wore  of  the  farm  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  for  his  parents  moved  there  when  he 
wae  only  about  a  year  old. 

16.  Belmont  Chronicle,  Dec.  29,  1848.  The  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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When  tho  father  Matthew  Thoburn  died  in  1850,  the  chief  responsibility 
for  tho  management  of  tho  farm  fell  on  Thomas.  As  a  result  Thomas,  unlike 
!*jost  of  the  others,  hod  no  further  opportunity  for  an  education*  Some  of 
tho  time  David  had  6haroa  with  him  on  the  form*  The  state  of  the  farm  in 
I860,  which  was  evidently  a  fairly  good  year,  has  been  described  in  letters 
of  Joseph  and  David.  Writing  on  April  28,  1860,  Joseph  says: 

Tho  prospect  for  crops  and  fruit  is  very  good  and  Thomas  is  very  com¬ 
fortable  in  consequence.  He  is  putting  in  but  a  small  spring  crop, 
nothing  whatever  for  sale.  His  dependence  is  entirely  upon  his  stock 
and  fruit.  Tho  old  homestead  looks  well.  The  orchard  is  all  in 
bloom  and  fieldB  in  green.  Your  imagination  can  fill  the  picture. 

David's  description  of  tho  farm  during  this  same  year,  including  references 
to  Thomas,  has  already  been  quoted,  so  need  not  be  repeated  hero.  Simi¬ 
larly  Joseph's  description  of  Thomas  selling  May  Duke  cherries  in  the  Wheeling 
market  has  been  given.  ^ 

When  tho  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1861  Thomas  would  have  enlisted  but  for 
his  responsibilities  on  the  farm.  Howave rs  as  the  cause  of  the  Union  be¬ 

came  more  critical,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  enlist  anyhow,  even  if  the  farm 
should  have  to  be  sold.  So,  serving  notice  to  the  family  to  this  effect, 
he  unlisted  on  August  9,  1862,  at  Columbus,  after  raising  most  of  a  company 
for  the  50th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  It  was  expect od  that  he  would  be  a 
commissioned  officer,  but  through  chicanery  and  political  manipulation  he  was 
left  out.  Nevertheless, he  enlisted  as  a  private.  Ho  was  appointed  1st 
Sergeant  on  Sept.  15th,  Company  F,  50th  O.V.I.  On  December  3rd  he  was 
transferred  to  hospital  at  Columbia,  Tenn.,  with  typhoid  fever.  The  hospi¬ 
tal  was  captured  by  General  Morgan  on  January  1,  1863.  Thomas  was  paroled 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  brother-in-law,  James  Wilson,  who  was  an  officer 

17.  Letters  of  Joseph  Thoburn,  1846-64;  Thos.  17*  Thoburn  Collection. 

18.  See  page  67* 


19.  See  page  68-69 
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in  Joseph  Thoburn 's  regiment  and  who  had  taken  loavo  to  discover  his  whore- 
obouto.  On  September  18,  1863,  Thomas  returned  to  Camp  Chose  for  exchange 
end  vras  reassigned  to  the  same  unit.  He  was  commissioned  2nd  Lieutenant  on 
April  11,  1864.  Ho  was  in  the  Atlanta  Campaign  (kay  5  to  September  1864), 
although  not  in  the  "march  to  the  sea."  On  November  30,  1864,  he  was 
clightly  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Franklin.  On  April  5,  1865,  he  was  com- 
missioned  major  of  the  196th  O.V.I.,  and  in  September  1865  mustered  out  of 
Borvice.  In  later  years  he  gathered  together  the  letters  ho  had  written 
hcrae  and,  with  the  help  of  a  dote  book,  wrote  a  diary  covering  the  period  of 
the  Civil  War.  ^ 

A  few  days  8fter  Thomas  was  mustered  out  of  service  ho  married  Mary  Elea¬ 
nor  Crosier  of  Marlboro,  Stark  County,  Ohio,  his  brother  James,  who  had  returned 
from  India,  officiating  at  the  ceremony  (Sept.  26,  1865).  Thomas  now  en¬ 
tered  the  mercantile  business  in  Bellaire,  where  he  continued  until  after  his 
mother's  death.  In  March  1871,  after  a  prospective  tour  in  the  previous 
November,  he  took  his  family  to  the  soldier's  homestead  ho  had  eelected  on  a 
quarter  section  of  land  in  Catlin  Township,  Marion  County,  Kansas,  about  six 
miles  northwest  of  Peabody,  Kansas®  In  1875  he  purchased  a  farm  near  Pea¬ 
body,  where  he  lived  for  ten  years. 

In  Peabody  Thomas  was  described  as  "always  public  spirited"  and  "active, 
though  unostentatious,  in  the  civil,  religious  and  social  affairs  of  the  coun- 
ty."  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Marion  County  Agricultural 

Society  and  a  trustee  of  the  township,  in  which  latter  capacity  ho  superin¬ 
tended  the  construction  of  the  Peabody  Public  Library  in  1876.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  local  school  board  and  was  much  interested  in  the  cause  of  edu- 

20.  Thomas'  diary  i3  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  D.  Lvlo  Thoburn, 

22  99  Ardleigh  Drive,  Cleveland  Heights  6,  Ohio. 

21.  "Moj.  T.C.  Thoburn,  One  of  Peabody's  Early  Pioneers  Laid  to  Rost,"  in 
the  Peabody  Gazette ,  Sept.  28,  1911,  Vol .  39,  Mo.  10.  Peabody,  Kansas. 
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cation. 

Ho  joined  with  others  in  holding  religious  services  and  Sabbath  School 
before  there  was  any  resident  clergyman,  and  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Metho- 
diot  Episcopal  Church  of  Peabody  when  it  was  organized  in  1871.  As  an  active 
teacher  or  superintendent  he  was  often  a  lay  representative  of  his  church,  and 
vme  lay  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  1892.  Ko  often  gave  addresses 
in  the  interests  of  foreign  missions,  making  most  of  the  fact  that  ho  had  a 
brother  and  sister  in  missionary  work  in  India.  He  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  cause  of  temperance.  For  many  years  ho  was  president  of  the  Marion 
County  Bible  Society.  As  president  of  the  County  Sunday  School  Association 

ho  had  much  to  do  with  the  spread  of  Sunday  Schools  in  the  region. 

22 

An  intimate  glimpse  of  Themes  is  given  by  a  grandnephew: 

About  Uncle  Thomas*—  I  knew  him  well  also.  Ho  visited  at  our  house 
in  Meadville  and  held  long  arguments  with  my  grandfather  as  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  their  childhood.  In  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  my  grandfather 
Bennett  and  he  used  to  fight  the  Civil  War* 

After  his  wife  died  (April  20,  1893),  Thomas  married  Mrs.  Mary  Gablo 
Norton  in  October  1902  at  Glen  Lord,  Mich.  In  1905,  by  reason  of  her  health, 

they  v/errfc  to  Colorado  and  then  to  Texas,  whore  she  died  in  May  1907.  He  died 
at  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.J.,  on  September  19,  1911.  mHg  died  so  he  lived, 
in  full  faith  of  the  resurrection  and  the  lifo  everlasting."  °  Burial  was  at 
Peabody,  Kansas. 

5.  DAVID 

David  Lylo  was  born  on  December  29,  1831,  at  the  homestead  in  Belmont 
County,  Ohio.  He  was  the  first  of  the  six  children  to  be  bora  on  the  Tho- 
turn  farm*  As  a  boy  he  had  the  reputation  of  returning  from  the  occasional 
t-ripe  to  Wheeling  with  the  best  stories  of  experiences  in  that  big  city.  He 

22,  Dr.  Thos.  W.  Thoburn  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

23,  Peabody  Gazette,  op.  pit . 
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I 

attended  Allegheny  College  for  only  a  short  time  (1851-52),  having  to  give 
1  up  his  studies  on  account  of  his  £>oor  health.  He  taught  in  the  Beech  Hill 

|  district  school,  v/hich  was  the  school  attended  by  all  the  Thobum  children  in 

thoir  younger  years.  On  August  29,  1855,  he  married  Elisabeth  Moredick 

| 

(called  "LiEsie") ,  who  had  been  one  of  his  senior  pupils,  at  the  residonco 

of  Thomas  Nichols,  the  officiating  minister  being  Rev.  W0  G.  P.  Hamilton. 

A  school  paper,  Rose  Wreath ,  with  embroidered  cover  and  written  in  long  hand, 

24 

recognised  the  event; 

Wo  wish  this  couple  long  life  and  much  happiness.  May  the  ocoan  of 
life  on  which  they  have  Just  set  sail  together  be  calm  whilst  they  are 
crossing  it.  But  we  must  speak  a  word  in  praiso  of  Mr*  Thobum.  He 
has  paid  us  much  attention  in  this  Old  Schoolroom,  has  given  us  great 
encouragement  and  has  attended  our  monthly  reviews  with  regularity,  toll¬ 
ing  -us  v/here  we  wore  improving  and  also  telling  us  of  our  faults,  for  all 
of  which  wo  sincerely  thank  him,  and.  wo  hope  that  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
happiness  now  before  him  ho  will  not  quite  forget  us  if  we  are  down  hero 
in  this  out-of-the-way  place. 

In  1860  David  built  a  new  frame  house  on  the  farm  property.  His  brother 

25 

Joseph  refers  to  it  in  a  Journalistic  letter  as  it  appeared  on  March  6,1860; 

They  (David  and  Lizzie)  are  quite  comfortable  already  in  their  new 
home,  but  throe  rooms  are  yet  finished*  They  expect  to  have  it  all 
finished  and  the  ground  graded  round  the  house  this  summer.  Your 
photograph  (James,  who  was  in  India)  is  hanging  ever  their  mantel  piece 
along  side  that  of  Gov.  Chase. 

David  had  a  share  in  the  farming  v/ith  Thomas  and  also  had  work  with  the 
Belmont  Chronicle  in  St®  Clairsville*  Ho  had  his  own  horse  and.  buggy  to 
raako  connections  between  the  farm  and  the  town.  His  letter  to  his  brother 
James  in  regard  to  the  good  prospects  for  the  crops  in  1860  has  already  been 
quoted.  So  the  farming  in  that  year,  at  least,  was  profitable.  On  the 

other  hand,  the  work  with  the  Belmont  Chronicle  was  not  nearly  as  encouraging. 
In  the  same  letter  in  v;hich  David  tells  of  the  forming  he  continues; 


24,  Collection  of  Mrs.  John  E.  V/irrtoro. 

25,  Letters  of  Joseph  Thobum,  1846-64.  For  the  location  of  David  Thoburn's 
house  see  pages  50  and  51, 

26,  See  pp,  66-68. 
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You  may  ask,  "How  am  I  gotting  along?"  In  reply  I  am  aorry  to 
cay  poor  enough.  The  hardness  of  the  time?  and  tho  expense  of  print¬ 
ing  tho  Chronicle,  is  moro  than  1  can  meet  successfully  if  it  continues 
much  longer,  but  I  livo  in  tho  hopo  that  a  brighter  day  may  dawn  upon 
us.  Lissie  and  the  bo ye  are  a  powerful  incentive  to  breast  the  bil¬ 
ious  and  pu$h  on* 

At  tho  time  of  David's  marriage  in  1855  tho  Belmont  Chronicle  had  Benjamin 

Rush  Cowen  as  its  "editor  and  proprietor."  David  also  Booms  to  have  had 

nn  investment  in  the  Chronicle,  for  it  was  his  own  "concern,"  as  is  suggested 

27 

by  the  report  of  another  offer  in  editorial  work  on  March  23,  1860s 

David  a  day  or  two  ago  received  a  letter  from  Eber  Ward,  who  now 
resides  in  Illinois,  inviting  him  to  go  out  and  edit  a  paper  at  his  town, 
promising  him  in  th©  name  of  responsible  citizens  $2000  in  advance  for 
pubs criptions  and  advertising  the  first  year,  and  as  much  more  as  he 
could  got*  I  believe  David  would  take  him  at  his  offer  if  he  could 
only  soli  out  his  present  concern. 

Evidently  ho  was  unable  to  sell  out  his  investment  with  the  Chronicle  and  ac¬ 
cept  this  offer*  so  continued  es  before.  The  Chronicle  was  published  every 

Thursday. 

2ft 

On  April  23,  1860,  Joseph  gives  the  news  of  David? 

All  are  well  up  there.  David  is  pitching  into  Giarlesworth  in 
rough  and  tumble  stylo  (editorially).  I  think  his  stylo  improves  in 
such  business,  at  least  he  wakes  up  end  is  more  like  himself* 

2  Q 

David  also  refers  to  Charlesivorth  s 

I  have  been  putting  Charleaworth  through  on  the  fast  horse  for  a  few 
weeks.  An  unpleasant  task,  yet  I  pushed  it  with  more  vigor.  Ho  got 
perfectly  unbearable. 

The  news  as  given  by  Joseph  on  April  28,  1860,  is: 

Mother  io  in  pretty  good  health.  David  and  Lizzie  proposed  taking 
a  trip  to  Baltimore  and  Washington  City— thoy  havo  a  f roe  pass  there  and 
back  given  by  the  Balt.  &  Ohio  FUR.  to  tho  entire  editorial  fraternity 
of  the  West. 


27.  Letters  of  Joseph  Thoburn,  1846-64.  Thos*  W«  Thobum  Collection. 

28.  Ibid. 

29.  Latter  of  David  to  James,  May  10,  1860.  Thos*  W.  Thoburn  Collection. 

30.  Letters  of  Joseph  Thobum,  1846-64. 
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When  tho  form  was  sold  on  February  3,  1864,  David  and  Lizzie  moved  to 
+ho  town  of  St.  Clairsvillo.  David  continued  his  work  \7ith  tho  Belmont 
fTironiclo ,  but  his  health  was  not  good.  On  October  4,  1864,  Joseph  to  James 
Wilsons  31 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  from  David.  Hio  dropsical  affection  is  a 
complication  I  don’t  well  understand.  I  trust  ho  may  bo  gratified 
with  being  elected. 

It  is  not  known  to  what  office  he  had  been  elected,  but  he  was  int orest ed  in 
politics,  we  know,  like  others  in  the  family.  In  Juno  1860  ho  had  attended 
tho  Republican  state  convention  at  Columbus,  which  was  held  shortly  after  the 
national  convention  at  Chicago,  whore  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency.  James  Wilson  had  attended  the  latter* 

David’s  health  continued  to  be  poor  until  he  died  of  tuberculosis  on 
June  8,  1865,  leaving  a  widow  and  three  children,  Matthew,  Wilbur,  and  David 
Lyle.  32 


6.  ELLEN 

Ellen  was  bora  on  March  1,  1834,  on  the  Ihobum  farm  in 'Bolmont  County, 

Ohio.  After  finishing  her  public  school  education,  she  enrolled  in  the 

Female  Seminary  at  Wheeling  in  the  fall  of  13510  (?).  Somo  idea  of  the  quality 

of  her  bright  personality  can  bo  had  from  tho  letter  she  wrote  to  her  brother 

James  shortly  before  b  return  to  school-,  James  being  at  Allegheny  College. 

33 

die  letter  has  already  boon  quoted  in  full. 

While  at  tho  Female  Semina ry  Ellen  gained  recognition  in  tho  Wheeling 
Gazette  and  in  a  St.  Clairs villa  paper  (probably  the  Belmont  Chronicle)  by 

31.  Letters  of  Joseph  Thoburn,  1846-64. 

32.  The  number  of  the  Belmont  Chronicle  which  should  contain  David  Thoburn '□ 
obituary  is  unfortunately  missing  from  the  files  of  the  Historical  Society 
at  Columbus. 

33.  See  pages  64-66. 
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vritiiig  Q  poom  for  hor  examination  in  January  1852.  The  poem,  which  is 
cno  hundred  end  twenty  lines  in  length,  is  a  narration  in  witty  style  of  the 
events  of  the  previous  year  and  bears  the  title  "1851.“  It  was  reprinted 
in  the  V/heoling  Sunday  News  on  May  3,  1931.  The  first  few  linos  are  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  stylos 

So  "Fifty-One"  is  snug  asleep  at  lost, 

In  the  dark  chambers  of  the  mighty  past; 

And  history  now  v/ith  rigorous  pencil  must 
Re- fix  his  features  ere  they  "turn  to  dust.," 

On  September  19,  1854,  Ellen  was  married  to  Benjamin  Rush  Cowen  (called 
"Rush"),  who  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Belmont  Chronicle  at  St*  Clairs- 
villo  and  also  kept  a  grocery  business.  Rush  Cowen  went  into  politics, 
became  in  time  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Acting  Secretary 
under  President  Grant,  and  was  granted  the  rank  of  General. 

While  still  a  young  married  woman  Ellen  visited  her  relatives  in  Ireland. 

"Her  first  cousin,  Mary  McKelvey ,  had  married  George  Horner,  an  Englishman 

who  had  the  typical  John  Bull's  sonso  of  superiority  over  everything  American® 

He  and  his  wife's  American  cousin  had  many  heated  arguments,  during  which  she 

valiantly  defended  and  upheld  her  country.  One  day  he  challenged  her  to 

a  foot  race,  saying  that  that  was  one  thing,  at  least,  in  which  he  could  beat 

hor.  She  was  a  country  girl,  young,  active,  and  fleet  of  foot,  so  she  felt 

nafo  in  accepting.  He  was  older,  of  short,  stocky  build.  But,  as  it 

turned  out,  he  was  an  athlete  in  good  training,  so  he  won  the  race.  After- 

wards  ho  continually  taunted  her,  and  sent  messages  after  she  went  home  "*  But 

she  had  the  final  word  in  the  form  of  a  poem,  the  climactic  verse  of  which  was 

ir.  the  form  of  a  reprimand  from  her  father: 

You  ran  n  race!  You  little  goose! 

No  wonder  that  you  rue  it! 

Yankees  can  fight,  tut  how  to  run 
Not  one  knows  how  to  do  it  1 


34.  See  Appendix  for  more  of  the  poem. 

35.  Mentioned  in  Bishop  Thoburn’s  Journal,  Apr.  14,  1880. 

36.  Mrs,  John  E.  V/inters '  Collection.  See  Appondix  for  the  full  poem 
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Ellen  was  keenly  interested  in  foreign  missionary  work,  especially  since 
vrr  brother  James  and  her  sister  Isabella  were  both  missionaries  in  India, 
vor  thirty- five  years  she  was  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Cincinnati 
p ranch  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
T.urch ,  In  18  95  she  wrot e  Th e  History  of  the  Cincinnati  Branch  ,  Woman  ’s 
y  ^  reign  Missiona  ry  Society,  1869-1894  .  ^7  Upon  her  retirement  from  active 
vork,  she  was  made  secrotary  emeritus.  She  died  at  the  home  of  her  son 
Benjamin  Spragu©  Cowen  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  on  February  2,  1914,  and  was  buried 
nt  Bellairo,  Ohio.  Tho  funeral  party  was  mot  at  Cincinnati  station  by 

representatives  of  tho  society  she  had  served  so  many  years  and  also  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Walnut  Hills  church  end  other  organizations  with  which  she 
end  General  Cowen  had  been  actively  connected, 

Ellen  is  remembered  in  the  family  for  a  poem  that  she  wrote  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  reunion  of  the  Thoburn  clan  on  Sopt ember  14,  18  99,  at  the  heme  of 
Wilson  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  when,  judging  by  a  photograph  taken  at  the 

Op 

line,  there  were  twenty- five  persons  present.  ° 

7.  JAMES 

James  Mills  Thoburn  was  born  on  March  7,  1836,  at  the  Thoburn  farm  in  Bel- 
Ecnt  County,  Ohio.  He  entered  Allegheny  College  in  1851,  when  his  roomato 
VaQ  his  elder  brother  David.  His  course  was  interrupted  for  two  years,  dur- 
*r-€  which  time  he  taught  school  at  Loydsville.  While  engaged  in  teaching, 
Mb  religious  difficulties  become  clarified.  Then  he  returned  to  college 
Mth  the  purpose  of  entering  the  ministry.  He  was  graduated  in  1857  and 
entered  the  ministry  in  1858,  being  admitted  to  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  on 

Cincinnatti:  Cincinnati  Branch,  W.F.M.S.,  1895. 

^8.  See  Appendix  for  the  poem  written  for  this  occasion. 
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trial*  Having  a  clear  coll  to  answer  an  appeal  for  missionaries  to  India, 

lie  offered  himself  for  this  work  and,  after  ordination  under  tho  auspices  of 

the  New  England  Conference  at  Lynn,  set  out  for  India  in  company  with  five 

3  9 

married  couples  in  1859.  Tne  embarkation  waB  not  without  embarrassment , 

for  at  tho  lact  moment  ho  discovered  that  he  was  expected  to  have  a  wife  ac¬ 
companying  him,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  these  in  charge  of  financial  arrange¬ 
ments,  for  no  rebate  on  a  wife's  passage  could  be  had.  His  first  appoint¬ 
ment  was  Naini  Tal,  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  In  My  Missionary  Apprentice¬ 
ship,  he  telle  how,  preaching  each  Sunday  to  British  troops  in  a  formal  "parade- 
oervice,"  ho  made  a  discovery:  "I  found,"  he  said,  "I  could  give  the  pooplo 

God’s  message  a  great  deal  more  effectively  in  thirty  minutes  than  in  sixty."  ^ 
After  tho  death  of  Rev.  J .  R.  Downey,  who  wac  one  of  his  companion  mis¬ 
sionaries  on  the  voyage  out  from  America,  he  married  tho  widow,  Mrs.  Minerva 
Rockwell  Downey.  Keeping  in  touch  with  his  family  in  Ohio,  he  evidently 
appreciated  advi.ee  from  that  direction  on  matrimonial  matters  as  on  other 
things,  for  on  May  4,  1360,  Joseph  wrote: 

Siss  Mitchell  (i.e*,  Joseph’s  wife’s  sister)  tolls  you  not  to  marry 
the  young  lady  that  is  going  out  but  rather  the  widow  that  is  already 
there.  We  are  wondered  whether  tho  widow  was  amongst  those  who  visited 
you,  and  also  why  it  is  that  you  never  speak  of  her  in  your  letters. 

Eh  I  James? 

So  tho. advice  was  taken,  or  coincided  with  his  own  sentiments,  and  he  married 
Mrs.  Downey  at  Bareilly  on  December  16,  1861.  But  tragedy  followed  hard 
upon  his  joy,  for  within  a  year  his  bride  waa  taken  from  him  by  death  (October 
30,  1862),  leaving  an  infant  son,  Crawford.  Returning  to  America  in  October 
1863  with  his  motherless  child,  he  was  much  inclined  to  give  up  missionary  work. 

39.  Tho  party  included  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.W.  Judd  of  Mew  York,  Rev.  and  Mrs. 

E.T.7.  Parker  of  Vermont,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.V/.  Waugh  of  Illinois,  and  Rov. 
and  Mrs.  J.R.  Downey  of  Indiana. 


40.  Mv  Missiona  ry  Apprent iooship,  p.  72. 

41.  Letters  of  Joseph  Thoburn,  1846-64. 
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However,  his  sistor  Isabella's  frank  questioning  convinced  him  that  his  call 
v/os  still  to  India,  so,  providing  for  the  care  of  hie  child  with  relatives, 
ho  returned  to  India  in  1865.  He  was  appointed  to  Pauri  (1865),  Moradabad 
(1868),  Sambhal  (I860),  Rae  Bareilly  (1870),  and  Lucknov;  (1871-73).  "During 
these  years  he  matured  rapidly  and  became  intimately  associated  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  occasioned  by  the  influx  of  converts  from  the  depressed  classes,  the  open¬ 
ing  of  work  among  Indian  women  by  unmarried  women  missionaries  from  America, 
nnd  the  expansion  of  religious  activities  throughout  India  in  consecuence  of 
the  evangelistic  meetings  of  William  Taylor."  In  1874  he  left  Lucknow 

in  order  to  shepherd  William  Taylor’s  converts  in  Calcutta.  In  this  new  ven¬ 
ture  h8  was  without  salary  from  the  Missionary  Society.  He  soon  became  the 
outstanding  figure  in  religious  work  among  Europeans  and  Anglo-Indians  in 
India.  In  1879  he  began  work  in  Rangoon,  in  1884-85  in  Singapore  (with 
William  Oldham),  and  in  1885  he  was  appointed  general  evangelist. 

In  the  spring  of  1880,  on  his  way  to  America  in  company  with  his  sister 
Isabella,  he  spent  several  days  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  visiting  various 
relatives  in  the  region  of  Raloo  and  Molusk  and  preaching  as  there  was  oppor¬ 
tunity.  He  counted  it  a  special  privilege  to  preach  in  his  Uncle  James’ 
Kitchen  at  Raloo,  where  years  before  his  grandfather  Matthew  Crawford  had 
been  converted.  About  fifty  people  were  present.  ^ 

Later  in  the  same  year,  after  arriving  in  America,  he  was  married  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  Anna  Teresa  Jones  of  Kingston,  Ohio  (Nov.  11,  I860)* 

Since  her  preparation  for  medical  missionary  work  was  not  complete  at  the 
"time,  she  was  not  able  to  join  him  in  India  until  1882, 

On  the  mission  field  James  continued  to  bo  associated  with  the  expanding 

42.  Buck,  Ob  ca  r  MacMillan,  "James  Mills  Thobum,"  Dictionary  of  Ameri  can 
Biography.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1936. 

43.  Bishop  Thobum's  Journal,  April  10,  1880.  Allegheny  College,  Meadville, 
Pa. 
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work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1888  he  was  elected  missionary 
bishop  for  India,  later  Southern  Asia.  In  1898  he  opened  v/ork  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands,  being  the  first  Protestant  missionary  to  enter  the  area. 

After  his  retirement  in  1908,  he  made  his  home  with  his  daughter-in-law, 

Mrs.  Crawford  Rockv/ell  Thoburn,  in  Meadville,  Pa.  Allegheny  College  honored 
him  in  1909  by  a  jubilee  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  dedi¬ 
cation  to  missionary  v/ork. 

Bishop  Thoburn  kept  a  diary  or  journal  for  more  than  sixty  years,  begin¬ 
ning  with  an  entry  on  January  1,  1857,  while  he  was  in  his  final  year  at  Alle¬ 
gheny  College,  and  ending  with  an  entry  on  December  26,  1917,  with  only  two 
gaps  (September  8,  1866  to  February  14,  1867,  and  the  year  1877). 

His  literary  activities  we  re  considerable.  In  1871,  v/ith  James  A.  Mess- 
more,  he  started  the  forerunner  of  the  Indian  Witness ,  the  weekly  official 
organ  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Indio.  Among  articles  written  for  Ameri¬ 
can  papers  is  "Wayside  Notes:  An  Autobiography,"  Y/hich  is  one  of  the  chief 

44 

sources  of  information  for  the  migration  of  his  parents  from  Ireland  to  Ohio. 

He  wrote  for  Th  e  Christian  Advocate,  Th  e  Western  Ch  ristian  Advocat  e ,  and  The 
Northwestern  Christian  Advocate .  He  was  the  author  of  the  following  books: 

My  Missionary  Apprenticeship  (1887) $  Missions ry  Addrosses  before  Th eologi cal 
Schools  (1887);  India  and  Malaysia  (18  92);  The  Deaconess  and  Her  Vocation  (18  93); 
Light  in  the  East  (18  94);  The  Christless  Nations  (18  95),  Graves  Lectures  at 
Syracuse  University;  Th e  Church  of  Pentecost  (1901);  Life  of  Isabella  Thoburn 
(1903);  The  Ch  ristian  Conouest  of  India  (1906);  and  India  and  South  ern  Asia 
(1907).  The  jubilee  celebration  at  Allegheny  College  resulted  in  a  book 
of  appreciation,  Thoburn  and  India ,  by  President  William  H.  Crawford  (1909), 
end  later  his  associate  Bishop  William  F#  Oldham  v/rote  Thoburn — Called  of  God. 

44.  Western  Ch  ristian  Advocate,  betv/een  Jan.  4  and  Dec.  27,  1911. 
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The  two  books  last  mentioned  are  the  chief  biographical  works  about  Bishop 
Thoburn. 

In  the  course  of  his  missionary  work  James  M.  Thoburn  "became  known  as 

the  best  preacher  of  his  church  in  India,"  and  "the  acknowledged  missionary 

45 

hood  of  his  denomination."  It  was  John  R.  Mott's  opinion  that  he  was 

.  46 

"one  of  the  ablest  Christian  statesmen  in  history." 


8.  MARY 


Mary  Clark  Thoburn  was  born  on  January  12,  1838,  on  the  Thoburn  farm  in 

Belmont  County,  Ohio.  She  followed  the  same  pattern  of  education  as  her 

sister  Ellen  in  attending  the  Beech  Hill  district  school  and  then  tho  Female 

Seminary  at  Wheeling.  The  early  part  of  1860,  when  she  was  twenty-two  years 

old,  found  her  at  home,  taking  a  chief  responsibility  in  keeping  house  for  her 

aging  mother,  while  waiting  for  an  opening  to  teach  school.  Her  brother 

Joseph  described  her  as  follows  in  one  of  his  letters:  ^ 

4  8 

Mary  is  the  model.  No  one  in  the  family  is  more  self-sacrificing 

than  her.  Her  happiness  is  in  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  others. 

Progress  in  securing  a  teaching  position  is  indicated  in  succeeding  news  items 

from  Joseph.  March  18,  I860: 

Ellen  tells  me  that  Mary  has  the  promise  of  a  school  from  Mr.  Bernard, 
somewhere  near  his  mill. 

May  27,  1860: 

Ellen  was  up  over  night  a  few  days  ago,  and  Mary  also.  The  latter 
is  getting  along  smoothly  with  her  school.  It  remains  quite  small. 

On  March  5,  1867,  Mary  was  married  to  Charles  Campbell  Cratty  at  Bellairo, 

Ohio.  Tho  wedding  evidently  took  place  at  Bellaire ,  where  James  and  Jeanette 

Yilson  lived,  because  of  tho  aging  condition  of  the  mother.  Charles  Cratty 

45.  Buck,  Oscar  MacMillan,  ojd.  cit. 

46.  Mathews,  James  K.,  South  of  th e  Himalayas ,  op .  cit .  See  p.  81. 

47.  Letters  of  Joseph  Thoburn,  1846-64.  Lottor  of  Feb.  24,  1860. 

48.  Tho  longhand  seoms  to  read  "Lary."  Perhaps  this  was  a  nickname,  reminis¬ 
cent  of  childhood  attempts  at  pronunciation. 
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„..,r  in  the  insurance)  business  in  Bollaire.  In  addition  to  caring  for  their 

.-vr.  children  the  Cratty3  were  foster  parents  to  one  of  their  orphaned  nephews, 
^5vid  Lyle,  who  in  later  years  managed  the  financial  affairs  of  the  family  for 
a  time  after  the  death  of  Charles  Cratty  in  1886.  In  1890  or  thereabouts 
♦Jio  family  moved  to  Delaware,  Ohio,  where  the  children,  Mabel,  Anna,  Carl  and 
Don,  went  to  college. 

In  her  later  years  Mary  Cratty  made  her  home  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  She 
t ms  present  at  the  celebration  of  her  brother  Bishop  James  M.  Thobura’s  eight- 
loth  birthday  anniversary  in  Meadville,  Pa.,  on  March  7,  1916,  and  in  tho  same 
co nth  died  of  pneumonia  at  her  home  in  Cincinnati  (March  25,  1916). 

One  of  her  daughters,  Mabel  (1868-1928),  came  to  be  known  as  the  "states¬ 
man  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A."  49 


9*  ISABELLA 

Isabella  was  born  on  March  29,  1840,  on  the  Thoburn  farm  in  Belmont  County, 
Ohio.  She  was  named  after  a  beloved  Quaker  neighbor,  Isabella  Sidwell. 

Lhen  fifteen  she  entered  the  Female  Seminary  at  ll/heeling.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  her  neico,  Jane  Lyle  Wilson,  was  attending  the  Seminary  at  the 
fvame  time.  A  letter  from  her  brother  David  to  James  in  India  tells  the 
family  nev/s  irithis  connection: 

Jane  is  growing  into  quite  a  large  girl.  She  is  attending  the  Sem¬ 
inary.  Bella  is  there  also,  but  will  have  graduated  befofo  this  reaches 
you.  She  is  decidedly  tho  genius  of  the  family.  She  will  win  laurels 
at  the  Seminary.  She  stands  high  above  any  of  them.  She  excells  in 
painting,  and  as  a  writer,  Bella  is  gifted.  She  will  try  f o r  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  some  Seminary  os  soon  as  free  from  whore  she  is. 

However,  her  studies  at  the  Seminary  were  not  continuous,  but  wore  interrupted 

fe'ith  a  period  of  teaching.  After  her  Seminary  work,  she  spent  a  year  in 

4°.  "Cratty,  Mabel,"  in  Dicti on  ary  of  American  Biography.  N.Y.:  Scribners ,1 930 . 
Letter  of  May  10,  1860.  Thos.  W.  Thoburn  Collection. 
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the  Cincinnati  Academy  of  Design. 

During  the  Civil  War  she  organized  relief  groups  8nd  sewing  circles,  col¬ 
lected  supplies,  fed  passing  troops,  and  nursed  the  v/ounded  in  hospitals. 

She  taught  in  Wheeling,  in  Newcastle,  Pa.,  and  in  Wedt  Farmington,  Ohio. 
Then  she  spent  a  year  or  more  in  St.  Clairsville,  helping  her  widowed  sister-in- 
}nv/,  Lizzie,  with  the  latter’s  three  little  hoys,  James,  Wilbur,  and  Lyle.  "The 
year  spent  here  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  her  character,  and  helped 
to  prepare  her  for  her  hallowed  service  in  later  years  among  the  stricken  and 
suffering  in  far-off  lands." 

At  this  time  the  Question  of  becoming  a  foreign  missionary  was  much  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  thought  and  prayer,  especially  since  the  V/oman’s  Union  Missionary  Society 
had  been  organized  in  1860  v/ith  the  policy  of  sending  out  unmarried  women  as 
missionaries.  Incidental  to  her  final  decision  to  became  a  foreign  mission¬ 
ary,  there  is  an  interesting  story  that  suggests  the  influence  of  her  brother 
James  on  her  decision.  It  is  given  here  as  told  by  James  himself,  who  refers 
to  himself  variously  as  "the  itinerant,"  "the  brother,"  or  "the  missionary:" 

One  day,  when  the  itinerant's  tent  v;as  pitched  in  a  mango  orchard,  the 
brother  went  out  for  a  little  walk  in  the  shade  of  the  trees.  It  so  hap¬ 

pened  that  a  vulture  had  built  her  nest  in  the  broken  top  of  one  of  the 
trees,  and  in  passing  near  the  place  the  missionary  picked  up  a  quill  which 
had  fallen  from  her  wing.  Having  a  penknife  in  his  pocket  he  began  to 
amuse  himself  by  making  a  v/riter's  pen  from  the  quill,  and  having  succeeded 
in  this  he  lightly  enough  thought  he  would  go  into  the  tent  and  see  if  he 
could  write  v/ith  the  big  pen.  On  trial  the  pen  did  its  work  very  well, 
and  the  further  thought  occurred  that  it  might  be  interesting  to  send  a 
letter  written  v/ith  this  strange  pen  to  the  v/riter's  sister.  The  letter 
was  written  at  once,  and  the  incident  was  destined  to  become  historic. 

The  letter  described  missionary  work  in  the  villages  and  pointed  out  tho  diffi¬ 
cult  situation  in  which  girls  were  placed.  It  suggested  that  the  best  way 
of  meeting  tho  difficulty  was  to  gather  the  most  promising  girls  into  a  board¬ 
ing  school,  where  Christian  training  could  be  given.  "The  letter  closed 


51.  Thoburn,  James  H.,  Life  of  Isabella  Thobura .  Cincinnati:  Jennings  and 
Pye,  1903,  p.  46. 


52.  Ibid 
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with  the  ouestion,  written  almost  thoughtlessly,  'How  would  you  like  to  come 
and  take  charge  of  such  a  school  if  we  decide  to  make  the  attempt?'  By  the 
first  steamer  which  could  bring  a  reply  came  the  ready  and  swift  response,  that 
she  would  come  just  as  soon  as  a  way  was  opened  for  her  to  do  so."  ^  The 
reply  was  so  prompt  that  it  was  a  little  disconcerting  to  James. 

The  way  opened  up  by  the  organization  of  the  ’./Oman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  in  1869,  at  the  end  of  which  year  Isabella  sailed  in  company  with  Dr. 
Clara  Swain  for  India,  arriving  in  1870.  She  began  a  school  in  Lucknow 
fin  Arcinabad  Bazaar)  which  devolopod  into  the  Isabella  Thoburn  College,  now 
the  Y/omen's  Department  of  Lucknow  University.  Several  beginnings  in  the 
educational  field  were  to  her  credit.  Her  school  was  the  first  for  Indian 
girls  in  Lucknow.  Sho  started  the  first  kindergarten  and  first  teachers' 
institute  in  the  province,  and  the  first  Christian  college  for  women  in  Asia. 

She  also  founded  the  Cawnpore  Girls’  High  School  and  helped  establish  the 
Wollesley  Girls'  High  School  at  Naini  Tal,  both  for  English-speaking  people 
of  the  country.  For  years  she  edited  Rafio -i-Hiswah  (l/oman  '  s  Friend)  . 

Sho  also  wrote  a  biography  of  Phoebe  Rowe,  a  former  teacher  and  friend. 

In  1880  she  was  in  company  with  her  brother  James  (Bishop  Thoburn)  on  a 
visit  to  relatives  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland. 

She  was  in  .America  in  1880-81,  1886-91,  and  18  9  9-1900.  During  the 
eocond  of  these  periods  she  was  closely  associated  with  the  new  deaconess  move- 
aant  in  Methodism.  She  assisted  in  the  Chicago  Training  School  and  founded 
in  Cincinnati  the  Elisabeth  Gamble  Deaconess  Home  and  Training  School,  and  the 
Christ  Hospital.  On  her  last  trip  to  America  she  was  accompanied  by  Lilavati 
->ingh,  one  of  her  graduates  and  teachers.  The  two  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  Ecumenical  Conference  held  in  New  York  in  1900.  She  died  of  cholera 
cn  September  1,  1901,  soon  after  her  return  to  India,  and  was  buried  in  Lucknow. 


53.  Ibid 
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i;er  Indian  colleeguo  Lilavoti  Singh  said, 


How  can  I  tell  the  story  of  her  beautiful,  perfect  life,  as  I  have 
seen  it  during  these  ton  years?  Again  and  again  the  thought  v/ould  como 
to  me,  that,  just  as  Jesus  came  to  show  us  the  Father,  she  had  come  to 
show  us  Jesus.  I  cannot  recall  many  st riking  incidents,  for  there  were 
none;  but  to-day,  as  v/e  go  about  our  daily  duty,  and  selfishness  and  self- 
seeking  try  to  assert  themselves,  her  memory  is  a  check  upon  us;  the  thought 
comes  unbidden,  "This  is  not  the  way  she  would  have  done;  thi3  is  not  the 
word  she  would  have  spoken." 


10.  ELIZA 

Elisa  Ann  Dixon  Thoburn  was  born  on  October  7,  1843,  on  the  Thoburn  farm 
in  Belmont  County,  Ohio.  She  was  graduated  from  Beaver  College  in  1863 

and  then  taught  school  at  Beaver.  She  studied  at  Ohio  V/e sleyan  University 
(1864-65),  then  taught  at  Bellaire  (1865-66)  and  at  York  (1866-67).  On 
October  17,  1867,  she  married  James  Robinson  Mills  of  the  old  Pittsburgh  and 
East  Ohio  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  thereafter  occupied 
the  parsonage  in  his  various  appointments.  Y/hen  her  husband  died  in  1908, 
she  went  to  live  with  her  daughter  Isabella  0:1  rs •  William  H.  McMaster),  whoso 
husband  was  President  of  Mount  Union  College,  Alliance,  Ohio.  She  died  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  May  3,  1930. 


54,  Ibid  . ,  p,  373. 
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CORRECTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS 


Corrections 

Tho  Place  of  the  Wedding  of  Jane  Lyle  Crawford: 

On  page  42  it  was  stated  that  Matthew  Thoburn  and  Jane  Lyle  Crawford  were 
married  undoubtedly  at  the  bride’s  home  in  Ralco,  This  could  hardly  have  been 
tho  case,  for  the  bride  did  not  have  the  consent  of  her  family,  os  was  learned 
rifter  the  above  was  written.  It  is  said  that  the  wedding  took  place  in  the 
hit  chon  of  one  of  her  sisters.  This  sister  must  have  been  Nancy,  who  had 
married  William  McRoberts  of  Ballygowan.  Her  younger  sistor  Elizabeth  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  married  at  the  time  of  Jane’s  v/edding.  1 

The  Place  where  John  Crawford  died* 

On  page  49  it  was  stated  that  John  Crawford  died  at  or  near  Winchester, 
Ohio.  This  is  incorrect.  Ke  died  at  Winchester,  Iowa.  Winchester,  Iowa, 
is  no  longer  to  be  found  on  maps  because  it  has  practically  disappeared  as  a 
settlement.  It  passed  with  the  improvement  of  roads.  It  was  a  post  hamlet, 
about  thirteen  miles  east  of  Fairfield.  The  little  old  Methodist  Church  was 
standing  in  good  repair  in  1927.  Several  of  the  family  are  buried  in  'the 
cemetery. 1  2 3 * 5 

Additional  Notes 
Mathew  Crawford 


"During  the  last  rebellion  against  the  British  Crown  relative  to  the  Catho¬ 
lics  •  .  .  Mathew  Crawford  v/as  arrested  in  the  morning  and  taken  away  under  mil¬ 
itary  guard,  for  trial  before  what  was  called  a  Drum  Head  Court  (and  as  a  rule 
found  guilty)  for  having  arms  concealed  in  his  barn,  Hi3  wife  never  expected 
to  see  him  alive  again,  but  during  the  trial  one  of  his  masonic  brethren  testi¬ 
fied  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  arms  being  (in)  the  barn  and  that  it  v/as 
his  own  brother  who  had  placed  them  there  and  that  very  morning  had  sailed  for 
America.  So  a  swift  sloop  of  war  v/as  sent  out  to  overtake  the  vessel  bound 
for  America  and  bring  him  back,  but  providentially  a  storm  arose  and  the  sloop 
of  v/ar  failed  to  find  or  overtake  the  vessel,  and  he  escaped. 

That  evening  when  Mathew  returned,  Jeannet  his  wife  could  hardly  believe 
her  ears  when  she  heard  his  footsteps  approaching."  3 


[Mlojo,  Methodist  Beginnings,  and  John  Wesley 

Some  of  the  Thoburn  connection  have  held  thst  the  first  Methodist  preaching 
in  North  Ireland  was  done  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Crawford  home  at  Raloo,  ^  or 
that  it  was  in  Raloo  that  John  Wesley  organized  the  first  Methodist  Church  in 
North  Ireland,  and  that  in  the  same  kitchen,  which  was  the  largest  room  in  the 
village,  5  or  that  Mathew  Crawford  himself  was  converted  under  the  preaching 
of  John  V/esley  in  the  seme  kitchen.  What  are  the  facts  and  probabilities? 


1.  Information  about  the  sister’s  home  from  Dr.  Thos.  V/.  Thoburn,  probably 
through  Mrs.  Eliza  Thoburn  Mills. 

2.  Information  from  Mrs.  F.A.  Hermann,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

3.  Letter  of  Aaron  T.  Moore  to  Mrs.  H.R.  Proudfoot,  Feb.  7,  1927. 

4*  Letter  of  Eliza  Thoburn  Mills  quoted  by  Adron  T.  Moore,  Jan.  7,  1927. 

5.  Letter  of  Adron  T.  Moore,  July  30,  1951.  With  Mrs.  F.A.  Hermann. 
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Ve  may  accept  as  fact  that  Methodist  meetings  v/ere  hold  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
Crawford  home  at  Raloo  for  Bishop  Thoburn  preached  in  this  kitchen  on  Friday, 
^pril  9,  1880,  and  recorded  his  sense  of  privilege  because  "here  my  grandfather 
v/33  converted  and  here  he  wo  rehipped  long  years  ago."  6  But  John  ’./esloy’s 
Journal  makes  no  mention  of  Raloo  by  name,  although  John  Wesley  made  many  trips 
to  North  Ireland  and  frequent  visits  to  such  neighboring  places  os  Lisburn,  Bel¬ 
fast,  Carric.kfergus ,  and  Newry*  Lome  is  mentioned  three  times.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  certain  that  Raloo  v/as  not  the  first  plac6  where  a  Methodist  Society  was 
organized  in  North  Ireland. 

However,  it  is  possible  that  John  Wesley  visited  Raloo  on  one  occasion. 

On  Tuesday,  9  Juno  1778,  on  his  way  from  Ballymena  to  Carrickforgus ,  when  his 
course  may  well  have  taken  thim  through  Ralo$,  he  v/rote: 

We  rode  through  a  small  village,  wherein  was  a  little  society.  One 
desiring  mo  to  step  into  a  house  there,  it  was  filled  presently;  and  the 
poor  people  were  all  ear,  while  I  gave  a  short  exhortation  and  spent  a  few 
minutes  in  prayer.  r/ 

Mathew  Crawford  v/as  eighteen  years  old  at  this  time  and  probably  not  married. 
Bishop  Thoburn 's  account  of  the  conversion  of  the  Crawford  home  to  Methodism 
implies  that  Mathew  Crawford  was  married  at  the  time  of  his  conversion.  8 


Molusk 


Bishop  Thoburn  mentions  two  visits  to  Molusk  in  his  Journal :  ^ 

April  8,  1880,  Thursdays  "We  went  out  to  liollusk  on  Monday,  Aunt  Jane  and 
Cousin  Ellen  going  with  us.  We  were  delighted  to  find  the  old  house  in  which 
Father  was  born  still  standing,  and  the  little  farm  was  pointed  out  to  U3  by  tho 
people  living  in  the  house.  We  went  to  the  graveyard  and  saw  the  old  tombstones, 
one  of  which  had  a  date  reaching  back  to  1691.  We  saw  the  house  in  which  Father 
and  ?*!other  lived  on  the  Hyde  Park  road.  Took  dinner  with  cousins  named  Kell  in 
tho  village." 

June  28,  1898,  Tuesday,  Belfast:  "Today  I  drove  with  Theodore  and  Cousins 
Sarah  to  tho  Mollusk  graveyard,  and  also  to  the  old  Thoburn  homestead.  Anna 
v/as  not  able  to  go  with  me.  Theodore  enjoyed  the  occasion  fully.  Cousin  Sarah 
showed  me  the  house  on  the  Hyde  Park  road  in  which  my  parents  lived,  and  from 
which  they  started  to  America,  and  also  some  mountain  ash  trees  which  my  father 
bad  planted." 

It  should  be  noticed  that  if  Matthew  and  Jane  Lyle  Thoburn  started  to  Amer¬ 
ica  from  Molusk  (house  on  the  Hyde  Park  road),  they  must  have  been  there  for  a 
brief  visit  previous  to  starting,  because  only  three  months  before  the  sailing 
date  their  second  child  v/as  born  at  Ca rrickfergus . 


6.  Bishop  Thoburn's  Journal,  entry  of  April  10,  1880.  Allegheny  College. 

7.  The  Journal  of  John  Wesley,  ed.  Nehemiah  Curnock.  London:  Charles  H.  Kelley, 
1909-1916  (Standard  Edition),  vi.  p.  196. 

8.  See  page  38,  where  the  source  is  Bishop  Thoburn ’s"Wayside  Notes:  An  Auto¬ 
biography,"  Western  Christian  Advocate,  Jan.  4,  1911. 

9.  Information  from  Allegheny  College. 
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■•’Raloo  is  named  from  an  old  moat  or  fort  yet  to  be  seen.  "Ral"  in  the 
Celtic  language  means  a  fort  and  Loo  was  the  name  of  the  Irish  chief,  hence 
"Re loo"  the  fort  of  Loo,”  10 

"The  old  chapel  in  Raloo  was  sending  nonoy  to  the  Pope  in  the  year  ten 
hundred  that  has  been  found  in  the  Archives  at  Rome,"  11 


The  Earning  of  Raloo 

"T-o  eldest  legible  tonstone  in  Raloo  churchyard  is  erected  in  memory  of 
Nancy  Elarc(Bln ir) ,  the  wife  of  Patrick  Crawford  of  Raloo.  One  Sunday  morning, 
the  23rd  of  October  1641,  this  woman  wont  out,  leaving  her  infant  son  with  her 
servant,  a  girl  named  Eridget  lie  Mur da gh  who  belonged  to  Glono  near  Raloo. 

Y/hon  Mrs.  Crawford  returned  to  the  house  this  girl  was  crying  and  kissing  the 
baby.  Her  mistress  asked  what  was  the  matter.  At  length  she  cried,  "Fly 
for  your  lives,  for  Raloo  will  be  burned  at  twelve  o’clock."  "Where  shall 
wo  go?"  said  the  frightened  woman.  "Get  your  horses  ready  and  ride  to 
Carrickf ergus  Castle,  w’-oro  the  army  will  guard  -ou,"  said  the  noble  girl, 

"I  could  not  bear  to  sec  -•ou,  ny  kind  mistress,  and  the  rest  burned  to  death. 

I  will  bo  quite  safe  in  the  Saccbing  at  Crossbill,  where  I  was  warned  to  go." 
y/ben  f'-c  Crowfords  were  but  clear  of  Raloo,  it  was  in  flames.  When  some  of 
the  burners  were  hanged  and  order  rcstorod,  the  Crawfords  returned  to  their 
hones.  The  Catholic  servant  girl  returned  to  then  and  at  length  died  in  her 
grateful  mistress’s  arms,  and  is  buried  in  Raloo,  where  the  Crawfords  have 
buried  their  dead  for  over  three  '  undred  years,"  12 


10,  Letter  of  Ifory  Semple  to  I.Zrs,  Crawford,  from  Mounthill,  Larne,  Nov.  28,  1921. 
Cony  from  VJ,  J.  I.IcRoborts  of  Larne, 

11,  Ibid, 

12,  Information  from  IT. 

Nancy  Boyd," 


J.  JIcRobcrts  of  Larne,  in  the  form  of  "The  History  of 
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THE  NAME  THOBURN 


The  name  Thoburn  is  spelled  in  several  ways  in  old  records.  In  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  Carnmoney  Presbyterian  Church,  now  in  possession  of  the  Presbyterian 
Historical  Society  of  Ireland  at  Belfast,  the  name  appears  as  Thobron,  Thoborn, 
TViubborn,  Thobon,  and  Thoburn.  The  form  Thubborn,  occurring  in  a  record  of 
^708,  comes  nearest  to  the  common  form  on  the  Scottish  aide  of  the  Irish  Sea, 
whore  the  name  is  usually  Thorburn  or  Thurburn.  Even  at  the  present  time  in 
Scotland,  according  to  a  Scotch  informant,  the  name  is  often  pronounced  Thubburn 
or  Thoburn,  although  it  is  spelled  Thorburn.  The  farther  back  one  goos,  the 
proater  is  the  variety  of  spelling.  It  is  said  that  "in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
t u r y »  when  writing  became  a  common  accomplishment,  a  man  spelt  his  own  name  six 
or  seven  different  ways  in  a  single  letter."  1 2 3 4  The  surname  of  the  Stirlings 
of  Koir  is  found  in  their  family  papers  in  sixty- four  different  forms. 

Tho  varieties  of  spelling  of  the  name  Thoburn  are  given  as  follows  by  Colo¬ 
nel  Thurburn: 

In  the  tenth  century  it  is  Turebrand;  in  1228  it  is  Thurbrand;  in  1604, 
Thorbrand;  1618  and  1635,  Thurbrand;  1686,  Th  ornburne;  1693,  Th ornburne; 
1708,  Thorbrand;  and  in  1763,  Thurburn.  In  the  parish  register  of  births 
wo  find  it  in  1649,  Thurbran;  1654,  Thurbrane  and  Thurnbarne;  1664,  Thur- 
burno;  1665,  Thurbarn;  1666,  Thurbarne.  The  Smailholm  parish  papers 
from  1673  to  1710  were  destroyed  by  fire,  but  we  find  again  in  those  of 
1713  the  name  spelt  Thurbrand.  2 

After  giving  twc  more  instances  of  the  form  Thurbrand,  Colonel  Thurburn 
mnkes  the  following  observation: 

Curious  to  say,  that  though  the  parish  registers  once  abounded  with  en¬ 
tries  of  the  name,  it  was  found,  on  a  late  visit  made  to  Smailholm  by  the 
writer,  that  not  a  single  person  styled  Thorburn,  Thurburn,  or  Thurbrand 
was  in  existence  in  the  place,  and  that  even  the  residences  of  the  pro¬ 
genitors  of  the  present  race  had  been  passed  over  by  the  plough. 

As  to  the  disappearance  of  the  name,  it  is  of  interest  that  the  som9  thing  hap¬ 
pened  in  North  Ireland.  Miss  McKinney,  a  distant  relative  of  tho  Thoburns, 
living  at  Carnmoney,  v/rotos  "The  last  of  the  Thoburns  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  died  in  1924."  4 

Colonel  Thurburn  writes  as  follows  about  the  origin  and  moaning  of  the 

nome : 

The  ancient  appelations  of  the  present  family  of  Thurburn  .  .  •  were 
Thurbarne  and  Thurbrand.  These  names  are  of  Scandinavian  source;  and, 
according  to  the  etymology  of  the  Danish  language,  the  first  would  signify 
"child  of  Thor,"  from  Thor  (the  god),  pronounced  "Tor"  or  "Tur,"  and 
"Barne,"  a  child;  whereas  the  second  syllable,  "Brand"  (a  sword),  in  Thur¬ 
brand,  would  define  its  meaning  as  tho  "sword  of  Thor."  The  antiouity 
of  the  name  must,  therefore,  date  far  back  to  a  remote  period  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Norsemen;  most  certainly  before  Christianity  had  had  any  in- 


1.  Thurburn,  Lt .  Col.  F.A.V.,,  Tho  Thurburns ,  with  pedigree  of  Thurbrand  and 
Thurburn ,  1864. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

4.  Personal  correspondence. 
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fluence  over  them;  for  it  would  bo  folio ciou3  to  admit  that  a  Christian 
community  would  ever  accept  heathen  denominations  for  the  medium  of  their 
recognition  by  their  fellow-brethren."  5 

The  Scott  ish  Fat  ion  gives  the  information  that 

Thorbum  is  a  corruption  of  Thorbrand,  the  thunderbolt  of  Thor,  and  that 
the  Norse  surname  Thorbiorn  or  Thorbarn  signifies -the  child  or  bairn  of 
Thor.  Biorn  is  also  Norse  for  a  boar.  6 

Ao  regards  the  first  statement,  it  may  be  observed  that  a  thunderbolt  or  flash 
of  lightning  could  be  regarded  os  the  sword  or  brand  of  the  god  Thor. 

We  conclude  that  the  commonest  form  of  the  name  originally  meant  "sword  of 
Thor"  (or  "thunderbolt  of  Thor,"  which  is  the  same  thing).  The  stages  in 
the  evolution  of  the  name  are,  in  general,  Thorbrand,  Thorbran,  Thorburn,  Thob- 
bum,  Tnoburn. 


ARMORIAL  BEARINGS 

n 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  Thoburns  have  been  given  as  follows: 

Azure,  on  a  fesse  argent,  three  hearts  gules. 

Crest:  A  hawk,  in  dexter  claw  an  olive  branch,  proper. 

Motto:  Vivimus  in  spe  Ale  live  in  hope). 


As  has  been  said  before,  an  attempt  to  relate  these 
armorial  bearings  to  those  of  other  branches  of  the  Thor¬ 
burn  line  has  yielded  meager  results.  Neither  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Arms  in  London  nor  the  Court  of  Lord  Lyon,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  was  able  to  trace  these  bearings  in  their  registers. 

However,  the  Lord  Lyon  also  stated  that  since  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  arms  was  not  brought  into  force  under  Scots 
law  until  1672,  when  Lyon  Register  was  begun,  the  above 
Thobum  arms  may  have  been  in  use  prior  to  that  date. 5 6 7  8 9 

Although  the  coat-of-arms  has  not  been  traced,  it 
is  noteworthy  that  both  the  crest  and  motto  are  paralleled  in  Fox-Davies*  Armor- 
ial  Bea rings  and  Fairbairn’s  Boole  of  Crests ,  which  facts  lead  one  to  believe 
that  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Thoburns  represent  a  true  tradition.  Fox- 
Dovies  gives  the  following  information  about  Thorburn  families:  9 

1.  Thorburn  of  Springwood,  co.  Peebles  —  Or,  fretty  gules,  a  chief  of  the 
last  charged  with  two  thunderbolts  of  the  first.  Mantling  gules,  doubled 
or.  Crest  —  On  a  wreath  of  his  liveries,  a  dove  holding  in  its  dexter 
claw  an  olive-branch  all  proper.  Motto  —"Vivimus  in  spe." 

2.  Michael  Grieve  Thorburn,  Eaa.  co,  Peebles  —  Arms  etc.,  as  above,  but 
chief  embattled. 


5.  Thurburn,  F.A.V.,  ibid.,  p.  5. 

6.  Correspondence  v/ith  National  Library,  Edinburgh. 

7.  Page  9. 

8.  Personal  correspondence. 

9.  Correspondence  with  National  Library,  Edinburgh. 


.. 
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3«  William  Thorburn,  Eso .  of  co,  Pooblos  —  Arms  otc.,  as  above,  but  the 
chief  invectod. 

puirbaim  gives  the  following  types  of  crests  and  mottoes: 

1.  A  hawk,  in  dexter  claw,  an  olive  branch  ppr. 

2.  A  leopard  sejant  (gardant)  ppr. 

3.  A  dove  holding  in  her  beak  an  olive-branch.  "Vivimus  in  spe." 

4.  A  dexter  arm  in  armour  embowed,  the  hand  throwing  a  dart  ppr.  "Certo 
dirigo  ictu." 

5.  Same  crest  os  above,  but  the  motto  —  "Thor  me  mittit  omico." 

The  College  of  Arms  in  London  has  on  record  the  armorial  bearings  of  four 
diffo^0n^  Thurburn  families.  One  of  them,  representing  doubtless  the  ancestors 
who  settled  in  Kent  in  the  period  of  Danish  invasions,  has  a  griffin  as  a  sym¬ 
bol.  The  others  have  a  unicorn’s  head  as  a  common  feature. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  the  mottoes  referred  to 
above  is  the  same  as  the  motto  on  the  seal  of  Thor  Longus , 
end  woe  without  doubt  taken  from  that  seal.  The  seal  has 
already  been  described.  10  The  accompanying  drawing  gives 
en  idea  of  its  design. 

As  Sir  Walter  Scott  observed,  the  Thorburns  were 
never  numerous  enough  to  form  a  clan.  H  The  impli ca¬ 
lc  that  the  Thorburns  attached  themselves  to  another  clan 
for  purposes  of  warfare  or  military  ceremonial.  Since 
the  region  in  which  they  lived  was  occupied  by  the  Scott 
clan,  it  is  supposed,  with  greatest  probability,  that  they 
used  the  Scott  tartan  on  occasions  that  called  for  such 
garb.  The  Scott  tartan  has  the  following  pattern  in 
both  warp  and  woof: 

10  green,  2  red,  1  green,  1  v/hite,  1  green,  2  red,  1  green,  1  white,  1  greon, 
2  red,  10  green,  22  rod,  1  black,  1  red,  3  green  (which  is  in  the  middle),  1  red, 

1  black,  22  red,  and  so  forth  backward  to  the  beginning. 

The  ermorial  bearings  of  the  Crawfords  of  Raloo  has 
been  preserved  in  design  and  in  poetic  description.  The 
design  is  as  given  herewith.  The  emblazonment  in  the 
language  of  heraldry  appears  to  be  as  follows: 

Gules,  a  fosse  ermine  between  three  crows  sable. 

Crest:  A  sheaf  of  wheat,  proper. 

Motto:  God  feeds  the  Crows. 

'Hie  poetic  description  is  as  follows: 

A  blood  red  escutcheon 
With  a  white  belt  bound, 

Which  black  spots  chequer, 


10.  Page  6. 

11.  Page  16. 

12.  Design  from  W,  J.  McRoberts  of  Larne,  Ireland*  poetic  description  from 
Mrs.  W.  H.  McMaster, 


m 
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Though  do  stain  is  found 5 
Thus  will  the  ermine 
Strive  a  soul  to  shun 
On  steel  unsheathed 
And  mid  flames  will  run: 
Great  strength  of  mind, 

A  breast  that  knows  no  fear, 


Fino  faith  and  honor  from 
From  all  blemish  clear. 
These  kindred  qualities 
The  Crawfords  own  j 
In  acta  like  these 
Their  Sires  have  shone. 


THE  THOBURN  FAMILY  BIBLES 


Hi e  Irish  Family  Bible 

This  Bible  is  a  King  James  Authoriced  Version  which  bears  a  publisher’s 
date  of  1728.  The  f-style  of  initial  and  medial  "s'*  is  used  in  the  text. 

The  Old  and  Mew  Testaments  are  included,  but  not  the  Apocrypha.  At  the  front 
of  the  Bible  there  ore  an  index  to  Bible  names,  a  "Table  to  the  Holy  Bible"  (con¬ 
cordance),  and  various  Tables.  After  the  New  Testament  a  metrical  version  of 
the  Psalms  is  appended.  Some  pages  are  missing  from  the  front,  including  the 
title  page  of  the  Old  Testament.  From  Psalm  86:17  onward  of  the  metrical  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Psalms  is  missing  from  the  end  of  the  book.  The  section,  Hebrews 
8:1  to  II  Peter  2:19,  has  been  replaced  by  pages  from  a  small  Bible  of  similar 
age  (judging  by  the  f-style  s’s).  In  the  rebinding  there  were  two  misplace¬ 
ments,  one  in  the  concordance  at  the  front  and  the  other  in  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  latter  case  the  section,  I  Thessalonians  1:1  to  II  Peter  2:19,  is  in¬ 
serted  into  the  middle  of  Revelation  13:5,  The  rebound  fly-leaf  boors  the 
name  and  address,  "G.  Horner,  The  Lodge,  Cliftonville ,  Belfast." 

Entries  of  family  record  ere  found  on  the  reverse  of  the  title  page  of  the 
New  Testament  and  on  a  half  page  at  the  end  of  the  concordance  which  precedes 
the  Old  Testament.  About  ten  different  hands  can  be  distinguished  in  the 
writing  of  the  entries. 

The  history  of  this  Bible  can  be  reconstructed  with  a  fair  degree  of  prob¬ 
ability  as  follows: 

1.  It  was  the  Bible  of  Joseph  and  Agnes  Thcburn,  who  had  been  married  about 

ten  years  when  the  Bible  was  published  in  1728.  Their  names,  with  dotes  of 

death,  were  the  first  entries  made  in  the  Bible. 

2.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  a  nephew  of  the  above  mentioned  Joseph 

and  Agnes  Thoburn,  whose  name  was  also  Joseph.  He  is  identified  with  the  Joseph 

Thobum  who  was  born  on  February  26,  1719.  Hie  name  is  probably  the  only  per¬ 
sonal  signature  among  the  old  entries  of  the  Bible,  for  to  the  signature  is  added 
the  word  "New"  with  a  special  Scriptural  reference,  Psalm  3:3.  Ki3  signature 
must  have  indicated  possession.  A  later  hand  scored  out  the  word  "New"  and  the 
Scriptural  reference  and  added  the  date  of  his  death  and  his  age. 

3.  The  .Bible  came  into  the  possession  of  David  Thoburn,  son  of  the  last 
named  Joseph,  probably  after  1792.  By  about  1811  most  of  the  entries  on  the 
half  page  near  the  beginning  were  made.  These  were  copied, in  more  compact  form, 
from  the  entries  on  the  roverse  of  the  title  page  of  the  New  Testament.  Perhaps 
the  section,  Hebrews  8:1  to  II  Peter  2:19,  was  replaced  while  the  Bible  was 
still  in  this  family. 

4.  The  Bible  went  to  the  family  of  William  Thoburn,  a  younger  brother  of 
the  above  David  Thoburn.  Here  it  remained  for  a  long  time,  probably  os  an 
old  treasure  rather  than  as  a  book  for  use* 
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5.  Perhaps  about  1875  the  Bible  came  into  the  possession  of  Ivlr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Horner  of  Belfast.  Mrs.  Horner  was  a  granddaughter  of  Margaret  Tho¬ 
burn  who  married  John  McKelvey.  Mr.  Horner  had  the  Bible  rebound,  and  in 
the  rebinding  the  above  mentioned  misplacements  were  made. 

6.  In  April  1880  Mrs.  Horner  gave  the  Bible  to  Bishop  James  M.  Thoburn, 
v.ho,  in  company  with  his  sister  Isabella,  was  on  his  way  from  India  to  America. 
It  remained  thereafter  among  the  Bishop's  possessions  and  v/as  apparently  for- 
gotten.  In  1916  its  location  v/as  unknown  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

7.  It  v/as  discovered  in  May  1955  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  American  Family  Bible 

The  American  Family  Bible  is  e  stereotyped  edition  of  the  Collins  Bible, 
bearing  the  publisher’s  date,  New  York,  1819,  for  the  Old  Testament,  and  Boston, 
C.  Ewer,  T.  Belington,  and  J.  H.  A.  Frost,  1828,  for  the  Nov/  Testament.  The 
Apocrypha  is  included,  At  the  end  of  the  Biblical  text  there  are  thirty-six 
pgges  of  helps  to  3ible  study,  including  various  tables,  an  account  of  the  lives 
of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  and  a  revised  Concordance  of  John  Brown  of 
Haddington,  Scotland.  There  are  a  number  of  finely  engraved  pictures  scattered 
throughout  the  3ible . 

There  are  four  pages  jbr  family  record  between  the  Apocrypha  and  the  New 
Testament.  The  record  includes  nine  entries  of  marriage,  thirty-seven  of 
birth,  and  eleven  of  death.  About  eleven  different  hands  have  made  the  en¬ 
tries.  Probably  Matthew  Thoburn  made  eight  of  the  earlier  entries,  including 
that  of  his  own  birth,  which  is  incorrect  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  correspond 
exactly  with  the  Cernmoney  registers.  Thirty-six  entries  were  made  by  the 
third  discernable  hand  (who  is  referred  to  elsewhere  as  Recorder  No,  3),  who 
seems  to  have  made  all  his  entries  between  July  24,  1870,  and  September  of  the 
same  year.  This  recorder  always  prefers  the  spelling  "Lysle"  to  "Lyle"  and 
ohov/s  several  inconsistencies  in  date  as  compared  with  other  reliable  sources 
of  info rmat  ion. 

This  Bible  was  in  possession  of  Thomas  C.  Thoburn,  dourth  child  of  Matthew 
Thoburn.  He  passed  it  on  to  his  son  Joseph  B.  Thoburn,  who  was  State  his¬ 
torian  of  Oklahoma.  Because  of  the  close  connection  of  Joseph  Be  Thoburn 
with  the  Oklahoma  Historical  Society,  the  Bible  v/as  placed  in  the  " J .  Bc  Thoburn 
Collection"  of  the  Historical  Society,  where  it  remained  after  his  death,  un¬ 
known  to  most  of  the  Thoburns.  In  1955  Miss  Muriel  H.  Wright,  biographer  of 
Joseph  B.  Thoburn  and  editor  of  The  Chronicles  of  Oklahoma,  generously  arranged 
for  the  transfer  of  the  Bible  to  the  Reis  Library,  Allegheny  College,  ileadville , 
Pa.,  where  it  now  forms  part  of  a  Thoburn  collection. 


r'i  J. 
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ST.  CLAIRSVILLE 

THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  AND  CEitETERY  13 

During  their  residonco  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Clairsville  from  1826 
to  1820  and  then  from  1830  to  about  1869,  Matthew  Thoburn  or  members  of  his 
family  v/ere  closely  associated  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  St.  Clairs- 

vill©« 

Methodist  meetings  v/ere  held  at  St*  Clairsville  as  early  as  1803  under 
local  preachers  who  visited  Belmont  County  as  early  as  1800.  Among  the  first 
preachers  v/as  Rev.  Jacob  Young,  a  circun.t  rider,  who  wrote  The  Autobiography  of 
a  Pioneer.  In  this  autobiography  he  tells  of  his  arrival  at  St.  Clairsville 
in  1806,  when  the  house  of  Y/illiara  Rouse  v/as  "a  preaching  place,"  also  of  on 
expected  visit  of  Bishop  Asbury  v/hich  did  not  materialize,  much  to  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  the  congregation  and  his  own  embarrassment.  A  junior  preacher 
under  Rev.  Young  was  Rev.  Thomas  Church.  Under  the  two  of  them  the  first 
Methodist  church  was  built  in  1809  on  the  land  that  is  now  the  old  cemetery 
where  the  Thoburns  are  buried.  The  church  was  a  frame  building. 

As  has  been  stated  elsewhere,  Matthew  Thoburn  was  an  exhorter  in  the  Y/est 
wheeling  Circuit,  which  evidently  included  St.  Clairsville. 

The  preaching  point  at  St„  Clairsville  was  organised  as  a  separate  congre¬ 
gation  on  October  25,  1834,  v/ith  Rev,  F.  A.  Dighton  as  pastor.  During  this 
same  year  a  new  lot  v/as  purchased  for  the  erection  of  a  new  brick  church  build¬ 
ing.  Matthev/  Thoburn  was  one  of  the  trustees  who  made  this  purchase,  the 
purchase  being  made  for  $210,  1°  The  brick  building  was  also  erected  in  the 
same  year,  1834.  It  stood  on  the  let  where  the  parsonage  now  stands  (1954), 

This  building  of  1834  v/as  replaced  in  1870  by  another  larger  brick  building, 
which  v/as  the  only  church  in  St.  Clairsville  that  survived  the  disasterous  cy¬ 
clone  of  1887. 

The  present  church  building,  adjoining  the  old  site  (now  the  parsonage) 
on  the  south,  v/as  erected  in  1922  and  dedicated  on  April  1,  1923,  as  a  memorial 
to  Bishop  James  M«  Thoburn  and  his  sister  Isabella.  There  are  two  large  me¬ 
morial  windows.  On  the  south  side  is  the  McKelvey  Memorial  window,  showing 
Jesus  v/ith  children,  and  on  the  west  side  is  the  Isabella  Thoburn  Memorial  win¬ 
dow,  showing  the  boy  Jesus  among  the  doctors  of  the  law  in  the  temple.  A 
worship  center  in  the  educational  unit  of  the  church  makes  use  of  pictures  of 
both  Isabella  and  Bishop  Thoburn.  These  v/ere  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Ryan  in  1954. 
Mrs.  Ryan  v/as  long  associated  with  the  church  and  was  a  groat  admirer  of  Isabella 
Thoburn. 

St.  Clairsville  Methodist  Church  was  included  in  the  Pittsburgh  Conference 
when  the  latter  v/as  organized  in  1824.  It  became  a  part  of  the  Northeast 
Ohio  Conference  when  the  latter  was  organized  in  1876. 

The  Thoburn  lot  in  the  old  cemetery  has  stone  markers  at  the  four  corners. 
Within  the  lot  are  three  head-stones  and  an  upright  memorial  stone  with  inscrip¬ 
tions  on  its  four  equal  sides.  The  inscriptions  on  the  memorial  stone  are 


13.  The  historical  port  of  this  eccount  is  dependent  on  A  paper  written  for 
the  Belmont  County  Historical  Society,  July  9,  1936,  revised  1938,  by 
Mrs.  John  S*  Y/inters. 

14.  See  page  51. 

15  .  See  page  51 . 
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as  follows: 


On  tho  v/ost  face; 

MATTHEW  THOBURN.  BORN  NEAR  BELFAST,  IRELAND  AUG.  14,  17  98  16 

DIED  APR.  26,  1850  A  SERVANT  OF  THE  LIVING  GOD 

The  west  face  also  has  tho  name  THOBURN  inscribed  on  the  base  of  the  stone, 
unlike  the  other  three  sides.  Thus  the  v/ost  side  is  the  front  of  the  memorial 

stone . 

On  the  north  face: 

M.  CRAWFORD  THOBURN  DIED  DEC.  25,  1848  AGED  21  YEARS  6  MOS . 

ISABELLA  THOBURN  BORN  MAR.  29,  1840  DIED  SEPT.  1,  1901,  AT 
LUCKNOW,  INDIA  FOR  THIRTY-ONE  YEARS  A  MISSIONARY  TO  INDIA 
On  the  east  face: 

JANE  LYLE  WIFETOT  mTTHEW' THO  BURN  BORN  AT  RALOO  CO.  ANTRIM,  IRELAND 

KOV.  14,  1799  OHIO  SEPT.  14,  1870 

DIED  AT  BELLA  IRE, 

HER  CHILDREN  ARISE  UP  AND  CALL  HER  BLESSED 
On  the  south  face: 

DAVID  THOBURN  BORN  MOV.  2  9,  1832  DIED  JUNE  8,  1865  17 

ELIZABETH  M.  WIFE  OF  DAVID  THOBURN  BORN  APR.  7,  1835  DIED  APR.  21,  1869 

Tho  three  head-stones  ore  placed  along  the  western  boundary  of  the  lot.  One 
is  north  of  the  memorial  stone  and  two  are  south  of  it.  Beginning  from  the 
north  the  head-stone  inscriptions  aro  MCT,  DT,  snd  EMT,  evidently  referring 
to  M.  Crawford  Thoburn,  David  Thoburn  end  Elisabeth  M.  Thoburn. 


16.  The  date  of  Matthew  Thoburn’s  birth, according  to  the  Carnmoney  registers, 
was  September  30,  1798. 

17.  Tho  Family  Bible  has:  David  Thoburn,  born  Dec.  2  9  (Thurs.),  1831;  died 
June  10,  1865. 


: 
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POETRY 


Reference  has  been  made  to  the  poem  of  farewell  which  Samuel  Blair 
wrote  as  he  was  leaving  his  sweetheart  forever  in  his  native  Erin.  The  poem 
follows : 


Samuel  Blair's  Fa  rev/ell 


V/hile  I  live,  I  ne'er  forget 
The  sorrow  of  that  day, 

When  bound  unto  a  foreign  land, 

Our  good  ship  sailed  away. 

I  left  ray  friends  in  Belfast  to?/n, 

My  Love  on  Corrick  shore, 

And  I  gave  to  dear  old  Ireland 
My  blessing  o'er  and  o'er. 

Right  well  I  know, when  I  set  sail, 
What  my  fate  would  be, 

When  gazing  on  ray  native  hills, 

As  they  seemed  to  fly  from  me. 

I  watched  them  os  they  wore  away 
Until  my  eyes  grew  sore, 

For  well  I  knew  I  was  doomed  to  tread 
The  Shamrock  sod  no  more. 


They  tell  mo  I'm  for  Freedom's  Land, 
Where  all  my  masters  be, 

But, were  I  in  my  winding  sheet, 

There  is  none  to  succor  me. 

For  I  must  eat  the  stranger's  bread 
And  bear  the  stranger's  scorn— 

That  haunts  me  with  a  deal  of  care, 
Sweet  Isle  where  I  was  born. 

Where  is  now  the  tender  heart 
I  once  could  call  my  own, 

Who  gave  to  me  a  long  farewell 
The  day  I  left  my  home? 

Not  all  the  gold  that  I  could  earn 
Beyond  the  western  main 
The  pleasures  of  my  own  dear  girl 
Could  bring  to  me  again. 


Ellen  Thoburn  wrote  a  poetical  narrative  of  the  happenings  of  1851  for  an 
examination  in  January  1852  at  the  Wheeling  Female  Seminary.  Moat  of  th9  poem 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  lines  alludes  to  local  events,  the  context  of  which 
would  require  considerable  research  to  recover.  About  half  of  the  poem  is 
given  below,  including  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

"1851" 

By  Miss  Ellon  Thoburn 

So  "Fifty-One"  is  snug  asleep  at  last , 

In  the  dark  chambers  of  the  mighty  past; 

And  history  now  with  rigorous  pencil  must 
Re- fix  his  features  ere  they  "turn  to  dust." 

To  fond,  vain  dreams,  that  drank  his  dawning  rays, 

The  broken  hopes  that  mark  his  closing  days, 

The  loves,  the  friendships,  now  estranged  and  dim, 

Which  drew  their  transient  happiness  from  him. 

The  idle  joys  and  idler  griefs  he  knew, 

Y/ith  these  dear  hearers  we  have  naught  to  do. 

Such  themes  Heraclitus  I  demand  thy  care, 

I'm  bent  on  fun  and  have  no  tears  to  spare. 


18.  See  page  39,  footnote  55. 

19.  Wheeling  Sunday  News,  May  3,  1931.  The  poem  was  originally  printed  in 
the  Wheeling  and  St.  Clairsville  papers  in  1852.  Clipping  from  Mrs.  W.H. 
McLIaster's  Collection. 
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Let  me  more  wise  a  passing  hour  beguile, 

And  touch  on  naught  but  v/akos  a  tear  or  smile. 

Since  FIFrY-ONE  its  joyous  race  began, 

Ho v/  many  "humbugs"  have  bov/ildered  man. 

It  matters  not  how  v/ild  the  woven  scheme, 

Or  how  improbable  the  farce  may  Beera, 

A  host  of  followers  will  crowd  around 
Ready  to  credit  all  as  "gospel  sound." 

First  comes  the  "spirit  roppings,"  hov/  absurd, 

That  such  a  "farce"  with  any  grace  was  heard. 

To  think  there  lives  one  in  the  present  age 
With  whom  such  folly  would  a  thought  engage; 

That  spirits  from  another  world  would  come 
And  tell  the  listeners  by  "raps"  their  doom! 

Oh  I  lofty  work  for  an  immortal  soul! 

A  mighty  object  for  supreme  control! 

Surely  those  spirits  must  have  naught  to  do 
That  would  such  trifling  of fices "pursue . 

But  from  such  vagaries  we  turn  the  while, 

They  only  cause,  in  sooth  a  pitying  smilo. 

The  poem  continues  through  various  events  of  the  year  until  it  comes  to  the 
"crowning  humbug  of  the  year": 

Then  comes  the  brave  Kossuth,  and  thousands  here 
Make  him  the  crowning  humbug  of  the  year, 

Forgetting  that  though  great  he’s  mortal,  still; 

They  crowd  his  steps;  are  suppliants  to  his  will. 

We  grant  him  noble,  brave,  but  how  forsooth, 

Can  senseless  folly  aid  the  ends  of  truth? 

Lot  those  who  give  and  honor — honored  be, 

But  what  avails  this  gross  idolatry? 

Why  not  be  modest-— why  this  foolish  way, 

Of  making  "Gods"  of  heroes,  day  by  day; 

’Tis  strange  7/here  noble  worth,  whore  greatness  rules, 
Mankind  should  show  abroad  that  they  are  fools. 

But  even  leaving  all  the  rest  alone 
What  sights  of  folly  has  our  city  shown, 

In  self  importance,  now  a  city  proud, 

She  boasts  her  deeds  and  greatness  long  and  loud. 
Thinks  when  compared  with  august  renown 
Pittsburgh  is  nothing  but  a  little  town, 

And  oh ,  what  honors  will  our  city  fill 

When  fifty  tunnels  gapo  through  Wheeling  hill-— 

When  rush  along  our  streets  and  many  squares 
With  deaf’ing  sound,  the  "richly  freighted  cars." 

And  so,  dear  friends  past  eighteen  fifty-one, 

’Tis  gone  and  fifty-two  its  race  begun. 

Have  we  improved  the  lesson's  furnished,  well* 

I  know  not,  but  eternity  will  tell. 


f 
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As  to  the  fifty  tunnels,  the  editor,  writing  in  1931,  remarked  that  not  one 
tube  belonging  to  the  city  hod  been  made,  but  thought  that  there  was  a  need 
for  a  boulevard  over  Reymann's  hill  connecting  with  Pleasant  Valley. 
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While  still  in  her  prime  Ellen  Thobum  Cowen  visited  her  relatives  in  Ire¬ 
land.  Her  first,  cousin,  Mary  McKelvey,  had  married  an  Englishman,  George 
Horner  of  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  who  had  "the  typical  John  Bull’s  sense  of  superiority 
over  everything  American."  The  two  of  them,  Ellen  and  George  Horner,  had  many 
Heated  arguments  over  the  merits  of  their  respective  countries,  Ellen  valiantly 
defending  America.  One  day  he  challenged  her  to  a  foot  race,  saying  that  that 
t?s  one  thing,  at  least,  in  which  he' could  beat  her.  As  a  country  girl— young, 
octive,  and  fleet  of  foot— she  felt  eaual  to  the  challenge,  for  he  was  older  end 
of  g  short,  stocky  build.  However,  he  won  the  race,  for  ho  was  on  athlete  in 
good  training.  He  taunted  her  continually  after  this,  even  in  letters  after 
eho  had  returned  to  America.  Finally,  she  hod  the  last  word  in  the  form  of 
the  poem  that  follows,  which  was  preserved  by  the  Horners  for  many  years. 


A  gentleman  the  name  of  Bull 
Lived  one  side  of  the  water, 

To  whom  his  neighbor,  Jonathan, 
Sent  visiting  his  daughter. 

Ho  charged  her  to  behave  herself 
As  fitted  her  high  station, 

Nor  lot  the  other  boys  and  girls 
Outstrip  the  Yankee  nation. 

In  playing  games  or  telling  tales 
To  let  no  one  outshine  her, 

But  show  the  spirit  that  upheld 
Each  Declaration  Signor. 


The  poem  that  Ellen  Thobum  Cowen  v 
the  Tboburn  clan  on  September  14,  18  99, 
Ohio,  is  as  follows: 

1  Long  years  ago,  an  humble  home 
Received  a  Christian  pair; 

The  altar  fire  was  lighted, 

And  God  was  reverenced  there. 

2  They  saw  in  all  their  journeys 
Along  the  weary  way, 

God’s  pillar  in  the  darkness, 

His  cloud  to  lead  by  day. 

3  Long  since,  like  faithful  soldiers, 
They  entered  into  rest; 

Now  children's  children  scattered  far 
Rise  up  and  call  them  blest, 

4  Oh,  not  in  vain  was  builded 
Their  altar  to  the  Lord; 

And  not  in  vain  the  teaching 
From  out  God's  blessed  word; 


When  she  returned,  her  father  asked, 
"What  means  this  shamefaced  manner, 
Why,  in  the  dust,  do  you  thus  trail 
Your  glorious  country's  banner?" 

"Oh,  father,  wait  until  you  hear 
The  way  that  they  did  treat  me; 

I  ran  a  race  with  little  John, 

And,  don't  you  think,  he  beat  me!" 

"You  ran  a  race!  You  little  goose! 
Mo  wonder  that  you  rue  it! 

Yankees  can  fight,  but  how  to  run 
Not  one  knows  how  to  do  it!" 

e  on  the  occasion  of  the  reunion  of 
the  heme  of  James  Wilson  in  Delaware, 


5  Nor  vain  the  lives,  impressing 
Those  lessons  of  our  youth; 

The  love  of  right,  of  faith  in  God, 
Of  loyalty  and  truth. 

6  To-day,  when  scattered  children 
Beneath  this  roof-tree  meet, 

Throe  voices  fail  at  roll-call, 

The  number  to  complete. 

7  But  if  we  miss  their  voices, 

Our  converse  to  inspire, 

Wo  know  that  they  are  numbered 
Among  the  Heav’nly  Choir. 

8  And  with  them,  from  each  household, 
Are  loved  ones,  called  away, 

Though  in  the  Father's  mansions, 
They're  in  our  hearts  to-day. 


20.  Collection  of  Mrs.  John  E.  Winters 
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0  The  sunset  hour  approaches 
When  faith  shall  ond  in  sight; 
Shadows  may  fall,  yet  still  v/©  know 
"At  eve  it  shall  be  light." 


10  A  blessing  on  each  household, 
Though  scattered  far  and  wide; 
With  children's  children,  here  or 


there 

May  peace  and  love  abided 


11  On  absent  ones,  as  those  who  meet 
Around  this  kindly  board, 

May  that  descend  that  maketh  rich— 
Tiie  blessing  of  the  Lord  I 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY 


793  A.D.  First  successful  inroads  of  Danes  into  England. 

878  England  divided  into  the  domain  of  Alfred  and  the  Danelagh* 

1013  England  conquered  by  Danes  under  Sv/eyru 

1017  King  Canute  (Knut),  Turebrand  the  Hold,  a  Danish  chieftain,  kills 
the  Ea  rl  of  Northumbria. 

1066  William  the  Conqueror.  Many  Danes  migrate  to  Scottish  lowlands, 
1098  Thor  Longus ,  settled  in  Roxburghshire,  donates  a  carscuto  of  land 
to  the  church  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Edonhanu  Seal  of  Thor  Longus. 

1228  Peter  Thurbrand  donates  property  to  the  monastery  of  Driburgh  . 

He  appears  as  the  first  ancestor  definitely  known  to  bo  a  Christian. 
1306  Armorial  bearings  bestowed  by  Robert  Bruce*  probably. 

1475  Thorbrands  living  in  the  Smailholm  region  of  Roxburghshire. 

1638  Signing  of  the  National  League  and  Covenant.  Covenanters. 

1640  Probably  migration  from  Scotland  to  Ireland. 

1641  Burning  of  Raloo. 

1708  Samuel  Thoburn  associated  with  the  Carnrnoney  church. 

1770  Hearts  of  Steel  Rebellion*  Samuel  Blair's  escape  to  America. 

1778  John  Wesley’s  possible  visit  to  Raloo. 

1798  Joseph  Thoburn  involved  in  an  uprising. 

Matthew  Crawford  arrested  and  acquitted. 

1815  Jane  Lyle  Crawford  joined  the  Methodists.  Before'  this  event  her 
father  Matthew  Crawford  was  converted  to  Methodism  in  his  kitchen. 
1822  Matthew  Thoburn  married  to  Jane  Lyle  Crawford. 

1825  Migration  to  America. 

1830  Final  settlement  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio. 

1850  Death  of  Matthew  Thoburn. 

1864  The  Thoburn  farm  sold, 

1870  Death  of  Jane  Lyle  Thoburn. 


ROXBURGHSHIRE 


TOT.7HS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER 


X 


COUNTY  ANTRIM,  IRELAND 


I 


BELMONT  COUNTY s  OHIO 
oh  owing 

Matthev;  Thobur'c  farm  in  Richland  Tov/nsh ip 


SECTION  27 

Matth ovr  Th oburn '  o 
farm  vras  tho  couth 
middlo  quart  or ,  as 
sh  ov/n . 


t 


ST.  CLAIRSVILL3,  OHIO,  AND  VICINITY 


Tho  Thoburn  farm  (J-  so.  mile)  is  defined  by  the  points  marked  ff  and  27. 

a.  Upper  field  of  Thoburn  farm,  probably  called  the  "Park  field." 

b,  c,  d.  Lov/er  fields,  called  tho  "far  meadow,"  "barn  field,"  and  "wing  field." 
*  Springs  on  the  farm.  The  upper  spring  is  just  above  the  road.  The  barn  is 

located  on  the  road  opposite  to  the  upper  spring. 

W  Lewis  Wetzel  spring. 

51  The  location  of  the  Beech  Hill  District  School  beforo  1861, 

52  Location  of  the  Beech  Hill  District  School  after  1861. 

Nino  "sections"  of  Richland  Township  are  shown  in  the  abovo  map,  numbered 
26,  27,  28,  32,  33,  34,  2,  3,  and  4,  each  one  square  mile.  The  Thoburn 
farm  was  tho  south  middle  quarter  of  Section  27. 
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BIGGER 


fl  James  Bigger,  m.  Ann  Parker.  Ho  carae  to  Iroland  from  Nithsdale,  near  Dumfrio8, 
Scotland.  Issue:  John  Bigger  (of  whom  further). 

U  John  Bigger i  m.  Sarah  Parker. 

1.  William  Bigger,  m.  Mary  Finlay. 

11.  David  Bigger,  m.  Margaret  McNeilly. 

111.  Joseph  Bigger,  m.  Jane  Ardrey. 

1111.  Francis  Joseph  Bigger,  lawyer  in  Belfast  in  1916  from 
whom  these  Bigger  records  came. 

2 .  Mathew  Bigger,  b.  1.7 2 4T* -m.  Margaret  Caruth. 

21.  Mathew  Bigger,  m.  Ann  Houston. 

211.  Joseph  Bigger,  m.  -  -  Houston. 

2111.  Joseph  Gillie  Bigger,  M.P.,  celebrated  Home  Ruler  of 
Victorian  days. 

22.  Janet  Bigger,  m.  Joseph  Thoburn  (b.  1759).  Janet  Bigger  and 
Joseph  Thoburn  seem  to  have  b6en  somewhat  related. 

(See  THOBURN  for  the  continuance  of  the  line) 


BLAIR 

a*  Brice  Blair,  b.  1600  in  Old  Cumnock,  Ayrshire,  Scotland;  migrated  to  Ireland 
in  1625;  lived  in  Raloo  Parish,  County  Antrim;  m.  Esther  Peden. 

1.  Nancy  Blair,  m*  Patrick  Crawford. 

2.  Abraham  Blair.  Didd  single. 

3*  Brice  Blair,  m*  Jane  Rea. 

*  4.  Daniel  Blair  (of  whom  more  below). 

5.  Randal  Blair. 

b«  Daniel  Blair  (4  above),  m.  Janet  Drummond. 

I 

ff  Bp*  I  •  * 

1.  Samson, Blair,  a  Jacobite  who  came  to  America  in  1700. 

2.  Samuel  Blair  (of  whom  more  below). 

3.  Nancy  Blair. 

4.  Fhoebe  Blair. 

5.  John  Blair. 

6.  Jenny  Blair. 

7.  Elizabeth  Blair. 


c.  Samuel  Blair  (2  above),  m,  (1)  — ? — }  m.  (2)  Martha  Campbell  Lyle. 

1.  Esther  Blair,  m.  Matthew  Lyle. 

2.  Nancy  Blair. 

3.  Daniel  Blair  (of  whom  more  below). 


1.  For  the  principle  of  numbering,  see  fobtnote  No.  1  under  DESCENDANTS  OF 
MATTHEW  AND  JANE  LYLE  THOBURN.  The  underlined  names  indicate  the  line 
of  descent  towards  Matthew  Thoburn. or  Jane  Lyle  Crawford. 
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(Samuel  31air,  continued) 

4.  James  Blair* 

5.  Mary  Blair. 

6.  John  Blair*. 

7.  Samuel  Blair,  who  came  to  America. 

8.  Martha  Blair. 

9.  William  Blair. 

d.  Daniel  Blair  (3  above),  ra.  (1)  Margaret  McCullough. 

1.  Patrick  Blair,  ra,  Jane  McCullough. 

2.  Nancy  Blair. 

3.  Jenny  Blair  (of  whom  more  below). 

—  m.  (2)  — ? — 

4.  Patrick  Blair. 

5.  Daniel  Blair.  2 

6.  Samuel  Blair,  m.  Ann  Young;  d.  in  Meadville,  Pa.  in  1820. 

61.  Son  v/ho  moved  to  Illinois  by  ox-team. 

62,  Samuel  Blair. 

621.  Nancy  Blair,  b.  in  1814  at  Meadville,  Pa.f  m.(I)  William 
McClure;  m.  (2)  James  Forbes. 

6211.  Nancy 

6212.  Helen 

6213.  Cecelia 

6214.  Angelin©,  m,  Milford  George. 

62141.  Helen  George. 

62142,  Florence  George.  „ 

e,  Jenny  Blair,  (3  above),  b.  1760;  m.  Matthew  Crawford;  d.  1845. 

(See  CBAWFORD  for  the  continuance  of  tho  line) 


GIBSON 

ffiogss.  Gibson  of  Belfast,  m.  Eleanor  Tho  bum  (b.  Nov.  14,  1792);  migrated  to 
Canada  and  farmed. 

1.  gllen  Gibson,  ta.  Johnson. 

11*  Matilda  Johnson,  m*  Williamson. 

Ill®  B,  J,  Williamson  of  point  Fortune,  Quebec. 

2,  Mathew  Gibson,  wh©s©  descendants  aro  found  in  Michigan  and  California. 


2*  This  Samuel  Blair  v;as  involved  in  the  Hearts  of  Steel  Rebellion.  See  p.  38. 
Strangely,  his  sister  Mary,  v/ho  rescued  him,  does  not  appear  in  the  family 
tree.  Perhaps  there  is  a  confusion  with  the  previous  generation,  where  there 
is  a  Samuel  and  a  Mary.  According  to  one  source,  friary  was  twin  to  Samuel 
and  married  to  Charles  Stuart  of  Carneal,  and,  at  the  moment  of  execution, 
disclosed  her  identity -by  opting  her  coat  and  showing  a  woman's  breast. 


3.  The  name  on  the  tombstone  at  Raloo  appears  as  "Janey." 


- 


BOYD 


The  Boyd  family  come  to  Ireland,  v/ith  many  other  Scotch  settlors,  in  1609. 

They  gave  the  name  Braid  to  the  region  in  which  they  settled,  using  the  narao  of 

their  former  hbma  in  Scotland,  which  v/as  located  near  Edinburgh. 

e.  V/illiom  Boyd,  m.  Isabella  Strackan.  Issue:  Nancy  Boyd  (who  follows). 

b.  Nancy  Boyd,  m.  Thomas  Crawford  of  Bogtown  (Bogstown)  in  the  Braid.  Her  hus¬ 
band  died  early,  leaving  her  v/ith  three  children.  In  accordance  v/ith  a  common 
custom,  she  continued  to  be  known  by  her  maiden  name  after  her  marriage.  She 
is  remembered  for  a  story  related  to  the  "Ninety-eight  Rebellion"  (1798),  and 
referred  to  as  "Old  Nannie  Boyd."  In  later  years  sho  lived  v/ith  her  son-in-law, 
Mathew  Crawford  of  Raloo,  She  v/as  buried  in  the  burying-placo  of  the  Crawfords 
at  Raloo,  and  her  tombstone  bears  the  Crawford  armorial  bearings. 

1.  Robert  Crawford.  At  a  Masonic  gathering  at  Ballymena  he  made  tho  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  young  Mathew  Crawford  of  Raloo.  Because  of  snow  and  darkness  on  the 
way  home,  Robert  invited  Mathew  to  spend  the  night  with  him  at  Bogtown. 

There  Mathew  met  Robert's  sister  Janet,  and  thus  began  the  romance  which 
led  shortly  to  marriage. 

2.  William  Crawford. 

3.  Janet  Crawford  (of  whom  further). 

c.  Jan  et  Cr a wf o  rd ,  called  "Janet  Crawford  of  the  Braid,"  married  Math  gw  Crawford 
of  Raloo.  "Nancy  Boyd  was  a  small  woman,  but  her  daughter  Janet  Crawford  was 
very  toll  and  of  commanding  aspect.  Her  hair  v/as  goldon  yellow."  "She  rodo  to 
the  Braid  to  see  her  uncle  Robert  before  he  went  to  America.  She  was  in  the 
Braid  many  times  $  she  used  to  ride  on  a  pillion,  something  like  a  saddle.  Many 
a  thing  I  heard  her  relate.  She  was  only  fourteen  years  old  when  her  father 
died,  but  (she)  being  tho  youngest  he  talked  greatly  to  her." 

(See  CRAWFORD) 


GORDON 

a.  Gordon.  Viscount  Kemnuro  in  Dumfrieshire . 

1.  John  Gordon  (of  whom  further). 

2.  Alexander  Gordon. 

These  two  sons  of  Viscount  Kenmure  had  to  fly  from  Scotland  because  of 
their  loyalty  to  the  Stuarts.  Alexander  returned  to  Scotland  and  was 
beheaded  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  but  John  would  never  go  back,  even 
though  he  was  by  right  of  birth  Lord  Kenmure.  He  lived  and  died  in  the 
pla  ce  which  v/as  later  the  property  of  his  descendant  John  Mcl/illiam  of 
Mounthill . 

b.  John  Gordon,  died  at  Mounthill,  1710.  Of  whom— 

c.  Richard  Gordon,  of  whom — 

d.  Mary  Gordon ,  m.  Samuel  Mcl/illiam  (see  McWILLIAM) . 


1.  Letter  of  Mary  Semple,  dated  Mounthill,  Larne,  Nov.  28,  1921. 
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CRAWFORD 

o,  -  -  Crav/ford,  of  tho  Jordanhill  family.  He  got  into  trouble  because  he 
assisted  Mary  Queon  of  Scots  (queen  of  Scotland  1542-1567;  beheaded  1587). 
Throe  sons,  mentioned  below,  migrated  to  Ireland  from  Ayrshire,  Scotland. 

They  were  tho  first  of  the  Crawfords  to  settle  in  Ireland. 

1.  John  Crawford,  who  got  an  allottment  of  land  at  Raloo  (of  whom  further). 

2.  Thomas  Crawford,  who  got  land  in  tho  Braid. 

3.  William  Crav/ford,  who  eventually  settled  in  County  Tyrone 9  Ireland. 

4.  A  girl,  who  married  Robert  Brown  of  Brown’s  Bay,  Island  Magoo. 

b«  John  Crav/ford  of  Raloo.  His  family  intermarried  with  the  Boyds. 

1.  Patrick  Crawford  (of  whom  further). 

2e  ?  Robert  Crawford  (1629-1701),  who  lived  at  Loughmorne,  about  two  miles 
from  Raloo » 

21.  Robert  Crawford,  who  was  Ruling  Elder  in  Carrickfergus  in  1704, 
1710,  and  1712. 

3®  ?  Thomas  Crawford,  brother  of  the  above  Robert,  In  1701  he  was  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  Belfast. 

c.  Patrick  Crawford,  m*  Nancy  Blair  (Blare);  d.  Feb.  21,  1691. 

—  Nancy  Blair  (see  BLAIR)  was  the  daughter  of  Bryce  (Brice)  Blair  end  Esther 
Peden.  This  Bryce  Blair  was  the  grandson  of  Bruce  the  laird  Ayih  in  Stir¬ 
lingshire,  who  was  descended  from  Mary,  second  daughter  of  Bruco,  the  third 
king  of  Scotland. 

Nancy  Blair  was  in  Raloo  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  Raloo  in  1641.  The 
oldest  legible  tombstone  in  Raloo  aarks  her  grave. 

One  of  the  children  of  Patrick  Crawford  was  probably  Archibald,  although 
this  is  not  certain. 

d.  Archibald  Crawford  of  Raloo,  He  was  Ruling  Elder  in  Ballycarry  from  1703  to 
1710. 


o.  Crawford . 

f.  John  Crawford,  ra.  Jane  Lyle  on  Aug.  21,  1746,  in  the  old  presbyt erion  Church 
at  Larne,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  Rev.  Josias  Clugston. 

1.  Mathew  Crawford  (of  whom  further). 

2.  William  Crawford,  m.  Miss  Stuart.  They  went  to  S.  Carolina  and  hod 
thirteen  children. 

3.  Elisabeth  (Betty)  Crawford,  m*  William  Blair. 

31.  Rebecca  Blair. 

g.  Mathew  Crawford  of  Raloo,  b.  1760;  m#  Janet  Crawford  (Jenny  Crawford  of  the 
Braid);  d.  1814.  * 

Mathew  Crav/ford  was  arrested  in  the  last  uprising  against  the  British  but 
acquitted  when  evidence  was  given  by  another  that  the  arms  found  in  his  barn 
had  not  been  placed  there  by  himself.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Unitarian 
(non-subscribing  Presbyterian)  church  until  converted  to  Methodism  at  a  meeting 


*  According  to  another  tradition  (see  BLAIR.)  the  wife  of  Mathew  Crawford  was 
Janet  or  Jenney  Blair.  The  Blair  tree  appears  to  have  come  from  more  second¬ 
ary  sources  than  tho  Boyd  tradition  (see  BOYD),  so  the  latter  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  $  that  is  the  wife  of  Mathew  Crav/ford  was  Janet  Crav/ford  of  the  Braid. 


.. 
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in  hib*  kitchen.  The  kitchen  was  used  gb  a  meeting  place  because  it  was  the 
largest  room  in  the  village. 

—  Janet  Crawford.  See  BOYD  c.  She  was  the  daughter  of  "Old  Nannie  Boyd." 

(g)  1.  John  Crawford.  Ho  migrated  to  America  before  1825,  settling  at  Washing¬ 

ton,  Ohio  (Guernsey  County);  m.  Rebecca  Robinson;  made  a  homo  for  Matthew 
and  Jane  Lyle  Thobum  in  the  winter  1825~26;  wont  to  Iowa,  settling  at 
Winchester;  itinerant  preacher,  and  author  of  "The  Gospel  Chariot;" 
d.  Sept.  11,  1860  at  Winchester,  Iowa  (13  miles  east  of  Fairfield,  Iowa).* 
—  Rebecca  Robinson,  b.  Feb.  25,  1803;  d.  Feb.  28,  1854. 

11.  Margaret  Crawford.  While  her  parents  were  still  in  Ohio,  she  did 
her  spinning  in  a  drafty  workshop  on  the  farm,  caught  cold,  and  died. 

12.  Thomas  Crawford,  b.  Nov.  22,  1832;  d.  May  23,  1851,  at  Winchester, 
Iowa . 

13.  Hannah  Crawford,  b.  May  4,  1837;  d.  March  24,  1853,  at  Winchester. 

14.  Elisabeth  Crawford.  She  died  singing,  "Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed 
as  soft  as  downy  pillows  ore." 

15.  Mathew  Crawfords  m.  Mary  (b.  1835). 

151.  diaries  Crawford. 

16.  John  Crav/ford.  In  1860  he  was  reported  as  having  five  children 
(two  boys  and  three  girls). 

17.  Nancy  Crawford. 

18 e  Rebecca  Crav/ford;  m.  Hamilton  Moore;  d.  about  1874.  She  was  a 
Methodist  class  leader. 

—  Hamilton  Moore:  came  from  Larne,  Ireland,  when  sb  out  16  years  old; 
lived  in  Ohio,  in  Birmingham,  Iowa,  and  in  Missouri. 

181.  John  Y/«,  Moore,  b.  Feb.  2,  1867, 

1811.  Blanche,  m,  « 

1812.  Aaron  T.  Moore,  b,  1891;  in  1927  he  was  living  at 
Downing,  Mo.;  d.  Oct.  1952.  Among  the  four  boys  and  three 
girls  are: 

18121.  James  Moore.  Jackson,  Miss. 

18122.  Freddie  Moore. 

18123.  Paul  Moore.  Mobile,  Ala. 

18124.  Twila . 

182.  Mary  Moore,  m.  George  Lancaster. 

183.  Anna  Moore. 

19.  Jane  Crawford,  m.  —  Julian. 

191.  Mary  Julian,  m.  —  Calhoun. 

1911.  Newton  Calhoun. 

1912.  Charles  Calhoun. 

1913.  Julian  C.  Calhoun,  attorney  at  Bloomfield,  Ia*»  in  1927. 
19131.  Dana. Calhoun. 

1914.  Roy  Calhoun. 

2.  Thomas  Crawford.  Migrated  to  America,  settled  in  northern  Georgia,  prob¬ 
ably  a  few  miles  from  Stone  Mountain,  Ga •  Of  his  children  there  were: 

21.  Matthew  Crawford,  b.  1840;  d.  Feb.  1861. 

22.  John  Crawford. 

221.  Hester  Crawford,  b,  1854;  m.  Mr.  Pattillo.  Living  at  Shiloh, 
Flo . ,  in  1940. 

3.  Nancy  Crswford,  b.  about  1793;  m.  Y7illiam  McRoberfcs  of  Ballygowan  in  1818. 
(See  McRO BERTS) 


*  7/inch  ester,  Iowa,  disappeared  from  maps  after  road  improvements  in  the  area. 
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(g)  4.  Matthew  Crawford*  Cano  to  America  and  settled  in  Gwinnett  County,  Georgia} 

moved  in  185  9  or  I860  to  Mill  Town,  Berrien  County,  Ga. 

41 «  Eldest  eon,  in  harness  business;  remained  in  Gwinnett  County  for  a 
time  after  bio  father  moved  to  Berrien  County. 

42.  Thomas  Crawford,  also  in  harness  business;  probably  the  Thomas 
Crawford  who  fought  in  the  Civil  War  on  the  Confederate  side. 

43.  James  Crawford,  b.  1840. 

5 «  James  Crawford,  b.  Oct.  15,  1798;  m.  (1)  ?  — inferred  from  pertinent 

dates;  m.  (2)  Mary  Stuart  (1838-1920);  d.  at  Raloo  in  1890.  Called  "Big 
Jame3  Crawford  of  Raloo." 

When  James  Crawford  was  at  a  Ballyclare  fair  in  his  youth,  he  went  up 
to  a  man  in  the  fair  and  caught  him  by  the  nose  and  said,  "You  have  e 
Crawford  nose."  "Yes,"  said  the  other,  "I  am  V/illiam  Crawford  from 
Tyrone." 

51 o  Jane  Crawford,  b.  about  1830;  m.  Mr.  Gilmore.  Children  were 
probably  as  follows: 

511.  William  ..Gilmore,  b.  Nov.  17,  1850. 

512.  Ellen  Gilmore,  b.  Jan.  31,  1853. 

513.  Robert.  Gilmore,  b,  June  4,  1855. 

514.  John  Gilmore,  b»  June  30,  1858. 

515.  James  Gilmore,  b.  Oct.  15,  1859. 

52.  Jane  Crawford,*  b.  May  29,  1832;  m.  Matthew  McRoberts  (b.  Feb,  24, 
1826)  (See  McROBERTS). 

53.  Matthew  Crawford,  b«  Aug.  10,  1838. 

54.  Samuel  Crawford,  b.  Feb.  14,  1847. 

55.  LisEie  Crawford,  b.  July  12,  1851. 

56.  Agnes  Crawford,  b.  June  29,  1853. 

57.  John  Crawford,  b*  April  8,  1862. 

6.  Jane  Lyle  Crawford,  b.  Nov.  14,  1799;  m,  Matthew  Thoburn  (See  TKOBURN) » 

7,  Elisabeth  Crawford,  b.  Oct.  8,  1801;  m,  Samuel  McWilliam  (See  McWILLIAM)* 
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McKELVEY 

(Line  through  Mathews,  Pollock,  Mulligan,  and  Hamilton) 

a*  John  Mathews,  merchant  of  Bisnegorvy  in  1644  (Town  Book  of  Belfast),  whose 
son  was  probably: 

b.  Gilbert  Mathews  of  Dunmurry,  owner  of  Bunmurry  Hill,  b.  1623;  m.  Margaret 
(who  died  in  1712);  d.  1697, 

1.  John  Mathews,  m.  Anne. 

2.  Patrick  .Mathews. 

3.  Margaret  Mathews,  m.  Robert  Milligan. 

4.  Jannett  Mathews  (of  whom  further). 

o.  John  Poag  (later  spelling,  Pollock),  m*  Jannett  Mathews.  He  paid  for  two 
hearths  at  Killety  in  Derriaght  Parish  in  1669. 

1.  Margaret  Poag,  m.  John  Edgar. 

2.  William  Poag  or  Pollock,  (of  whom  further). 


*  The  evidence  for  each  of  the  two  Jane  Crawfords  belonging  to  this  family  is 
equally  as  good  os  for  the  other,  so  both  are  included.  Unless  there  is  a 

mistake  in  one  of  the  sources  of  information,  the  namesmay  have  been  slightly 

different,  as  Janet  and  Jane.  The  sources  are  Bishop  Thoburn  and  the  McRoberts 
family  tree. 


' 


d#  y/i llinra  Polio ck  of  Dunmurry  and  Poleglass;  d.  1739-40;  m*  Mary  (daughter  of 
John  Feryos  and  Alyes)  wh o  outlived  her  husband. 

1.  William  Pollock. 

2.  John  pollock  of  Belfast,  a  mariner;' ro,  Susanna . 

3.  Mary  Pollock;  ra.  William  Johnston  of  Derriaghy. 

4.  Martha  Pollock,  spinster  of  Dunmurry. 

5.  Alico  Pollock  (of  whom  further)  j  m.  Gilbert  Mulligan. 

o*  Gilbert  Mulligan  (or  Milligan),  gunsmith  of  Belfast,  who  had  an  interest  in 
the  Poleglass  farm;  d.  1758-59;  m.  Alico  Pollock. 

1.  Mary  Mulligan  (of  whom  further),  m.  John  Hamilton. 

2.  Margaret  Mulligan,  m.  Robert  McCulloch  of  Belfast. 

f.  John  Hamilton  of  Belfast,  who  was  living  in  1764;  m.  Mary  Mulligan. 

1.  William  Hamilton. 


11.  Eliza  Hamilton. 

16,  —  m,  Mr. 

Auchenleck . 

12.  John  Hamilton. 

17.  «*»  m.  Mr. 

Dranofield . 

13 «  Edward  Hamilton. 

18,  —  in.  Mr. 

Shaw. 

14.  --  m*  Mr.  Colville. 

15.  — ■  ra,  Mr,  Mauritz. 

2.  Martha  Hamilton  (of  whom  further),  m.  John  McKelvey. 

3.  Mary  Hamilton,  m.  Robert  Moat. 

g.  John  McKelvey,  b.  1755;  m«  Martha  Hamilton  (1767-1830). 

1*  John  McKelvey  (of  whom  further) 

2.  David  McKelvey,  who  went  to  Charlestown,  S.C.,  in  1798. 

h.  John  McKelvey,  m.  Margaret  McNeilly  Thcburn  (17  90-1868)  at  Belfast  in  1815; 

d*.  1851. 

1.  William  Pollock  McKelvey  (of  whom  further). 

2.  Martha  McKelvey;  m,  Levitt  Oyston. 

3.  Jane  McKelvey;  ra.  Mr.  Ferguson. 

,  31.  JanG  Ferguson. 

4.  Joseph  McKelvey.  He  wrote  a  letter  from  Wheeling,  W.Va . ,  to  his  n9ice 
Jane  Ferguson,  who  was  in  Ireland. 

5.  Mary  McKelvey;  m.  George  Horner  of  Leeds,  Yorkshire.  His  name  is  in  the 
fly  loaf  of  the  rebound  Thoburn  Family  Bible,  She  gave  the  Bible  to  3ishop 
Thoburn  in  1880,  in  Belfast.  Mary  McK.  b.  Nov. 27,1827.  Geo  .Horner, b. Oct .29, 

51.  Hannah  Horner,  d.  1915;  b.  Mar.  3,  1857. 

52.  John  Horner,  d.  1912. 

5  3.  Martha  Horner,  d.  1924. 

54.  Margaret  McKelvey  Horner,  m.  William  Douglas  Hazelton;  d.  Oct.  1933. 
Sho  was  born  Sept.  8,  1860.  She  corresponded  with  American  relatives 
about  family  ancestry  in  1916-19. 

55.  Georgia  (Georgie)  Horner,  b.  Apr.  14,  1864;  m.  William  Gaffikin. 

551.  George  Gaffikin.  Killed  at  Thiepval  in  World  Y/ar  I,  1916. 

552.  Maisie  Gaffikin. 

553.  Elsie  Gaffikin. 

i.  William  Pollock  McKelvey,  m.  Eliza  Thomson;  migrated  to  America  and  settled 
at  Wheeling,  W.Va.  Eleven  children,  of  whom: 

1.  John  McKelvey,  m.  Elisabeth  McMechen  of  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  who  was 
sister  to  John  McMechan. 

2.  Margaret  Thomson  McKelvey,  m.  Julian  Irwin. 

21.  Thomson  Irwin.  24.  Clarence  Irwin. 

22.  Irwin  Irwin  (?)  25.  Thoburn  Irwin. 

23.  Charles  Irwin. 
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(i)  3-  Mary  McKelvey,  m.  James  Hollo r. 

31*  Margaret  Mollor,  in,  John  E.  Winters.  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 
311.  John  Wesley  Winters,  m.  Jane  Parsons. 

3111c  John  Arthur  Winters. 

3132.  George  Andrew  Winters. 


4.  Martha  McKelvey,  m.  John  Lukens  Burt. 

41*  David  Allan  Burt,  in.  Elisabeth  McLain. 

411 «  David  Allan  Burt,  m»  Katherine  Dean. 

4111 .  Robert  Burt . 

4112.  William  Burt. 

412.  Martha  Burt,  m.  Robert  Kunkel . 

4121.  Peggy  Kunkel. 

4122.  Robert  Kunkel. 

4123.  Allan  Kunkel. 

4124.  Freddie  Kunkel. 

413.  Elixabeth  Burt ,  d.  1920. 

414.  William  Latane  Burt,  m.  Ellen  Wilson 

4141.  Sydney  Burt. 

4142,  Allan  Burt. 

42,  Jeanette  Burt,  m.  Arthur  Irwin . 

421.  Helen  Irwin,  m.  Edward  Oliphant. 

4211.  Jean  Oliphant. 

4212.  Carole  Oliphant. 

422.  Arthur  Irwin, 

Helen  Burt,  m.  Raymond  Clark. 


43. 

44, 


William  Burt,  d,  1923. 


5.  Elisa  McKelvey,  m.  Jacob  Blakesley  Winter. 

51* Clarence  Winter, 

52.  Wilber  Winter. 

6.  William  Pollock  McKelvey,  m.  Rebecca  Litton. 

61.  Annie  McKelvey,  w*  Mayes  Rickey. 

611.  John  William  Rickey,  attorney  in  Moundsville. 

7.  Victoria  McKelvey,  m,  George  La  Vayea. 

71.  George  La  Vayea. 

72.  Florence  La  Vayea,  m,  J.  D.  Moorhead  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

721,  Sam  Moorhead. 

73.  Doris  La  Vayea. 

74*  Marjorie  La  Vayea,  m.  Roy  M.  Zehr, 


McROBERT 

a,  Andrew  McRobert.  Ruling  Elder  in  Kilmore,  County  Down,  Ireland,  in  1717. 

Of  whom: 

b,  Michael  McRobert .  Linen  weaver.  He  came  to  weave  for  people  called  Ag new, 
and  thus  married  Rose  Agnew.  Of  whom: 

c.  Bryce  McRobert ,  m.  Mary  McGarell  of  Ballyricard.  Of  when: 

d.  John  McRobert ,  m.  Jane  Taylor,  a  young  Scottish  girl  who  with  her  mother 
came  to  visit  the  Agnews,  to  r.hom  they  were  related.  Of  whom: 


* 
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r.  Willing  McRobert  ,  ^b,  about  17  90;  m.  Nancy  Crawford  of  Roloo  in  1018  (oeo  CRAW- 
*“pOHD)7  d,  May  18,  1854.  Lived  at  Ballygowan.  His  wife  Nanoy  Crawford’s 
name  is  Ann  on  the  tombstone— Ann  end  Nancy  aro  interchangeable,  being  forms 
of  the  same  name. 

1.  Jane  McRobert ,  b.  Nov.  13,  1819;  m.  Robert  Gilmore.  Lived  at  Larne  in 
1880.  Their  children  were  probably s 

11.  Robert  Gilmore,  b,  1840. 

Ill  Robert  Gilmore,  M.D.;  in.  Mary  —  in  1874. 

1111.  Ellon  Blair  Gilmore,  bc  Apr.  19,  1877, 

1112,  Ann  Jane  Gilmore,  b,  Apr.  19,  1878. 

1112.  James  Gilmore,  b.  1880. 

2.  John  McRobeilt,  be  1822. 

3.  Matthew  McRoberts,  b.  Feb.  27,  1857;  m*  Jane  Crawford  (b.  May  29,  1832); 
once  visited  America  in  company  with  Crawford  McWilliam.  Lived  at  Bally- 
gowan. 

31.  Agnes  McRobert,  m*  John  Bell  of  Ballyclare. 

311,  Matthew  Bell, 

312,  Sarah  Bell,  m,  Samuel  Douther  of  Ballyclare, 

32.  James  McRobert,  be  Feb.  27,  1857;  in*  th©  daughter  of  Nancy  Young, 
a  descendert  of  the  Blairs. 

321.  A  son. 

322.  William  James  McRoberis,  b.  1895.  Resident  in  Larne  in  1955, 

323.  Harriet  McRobert,  in.  Mr.  Steele  of  Ballyclare. 

33.  William  McRobert,  b.  Feb.  6,  1859.  Lived  at  Ballinderry  on  the 
shores  of  Lough  Neagh. 

34.  Mary  Elisa  McRobert,  b,  Apr,  6,  1861,  d.  in  infancy  ? 

35.  Mary  Elizabeth  McRobert,  b.  June  20,  1862. 

36.  Thomas  McRoboric,be  Sept.  3,  1863. 

37.  Ethel  Jane  McRobert^  b.  1865. 

38.  John  McRobert,  b.  Mar.  14,  1867,  Only  surviving  member  of  family 
in  1955. 

39.  Samuel  Mathew  McRobert,  b.  Mar,  27,  1869. 

310.  Harriot  Jane  McRobert s, b.  June  23,  1870. 

4.  Elisabeth  McRobert,  b.  1828. 

5.  Nancy  McRobert ,  b,  1831. 

6.  William  McRobert ,  b.  1833. 

7.  James  McRobert,  b„  1835. 

8.  Mary  McRoberis, b,  1837,  m.  William  Knox.  Lived  at  Glenavy  in  1880. 

9.  Thomas  McRoberts,  b.  Apr.  24,  1839  Or  1840;  m.  Elisabeth  McWilliam 
(Eliza  Jane  McWilliam,  b.  Dec.  13,  1842).  At  Glonarm.  (See  McWILLIAM) . 

91.  Lizzie  S.C.  McRobert,  b.  July  13,  1867.  Glonarm. 

92.  Mary  J.K.  McRobert,  b,  Nov.  29,  1868.  Glenarra. 

93.  Margaret  R.  McRobert,  b.  Aug.  30,  1870.  Glenarm. 

94.  William  A,M.  McRobert,  b.  Nov.  2,  1872.  Glenarm. 

95.  Thomas  S,  McRobert,  b.  May  17,  1874.  Glonarm. 

t  96.  James  C*  McRobert,  b*  Sept.  15,  1876.  Glenarm. 

97,  John  C.  McRobert,  b,  Feb,  20,  1878.  Glenarm. 

98,  Ethel  C.  McRobert,  b.  Nov,  26,  1879.  Glonarm. 

f  ' — - 

*  The  name  is  sometimes  McRobert  and  sometimes  McRoberto.  I  have  followed  the 
spelling  I  have  found  in  oach  case  without  attempting  to  be  consistent. 
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McWILLIAH 

n.  S-ir  William  But  lor,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  married  Grace  O'Malloy,  an 
Irish  chioftoinoss  who  lived  at  Galway  Bay  in  the  early  fifteenth  century. 

b.  Mb cV/ill iam ,  the  first  child  of  the  above  Sir  William,  was  named  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  tribal  custom,  Mac-William  meaning  the  Bon  of  William. 

The  clan  of  MacWilliam  grew  strong.  In  company  with  the  powerful  clan  of 
Buchanan,  the  MacWilliams  wont  to  Scotland  to  help  the  king  in  his  wars  against 
England.  Members  of  both  clans  returned  to  Ireland.  Among  them  was  Alex¬ 
ander  MacWilliam  and  his  wife,  Jane  Millar. 

c.  Alexander  MacWilliam ,  tnc  Jane  Millar.  He  came  from  Wigtownshire ,  Scotland, 
and  settled  in  the  new  town  of  Larne,  now  Main  Street,  Of  whom: 

<3 .  Samuel  MacWilliam,  m.  Mary  Gordon  of  Browndod  (see  GORDON).  Of  whom: 

6*  Andrew  MacWilliam,  m.  Sarah  Drummond ,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Drummond  of  Raloo 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth  McCullough.  Of  whom: 

f,  S amu el  Ma cWi 1 1 i a m ,  b.  Apr,  1  or  28,  1800$  lived  at  Mounthillj  m,  Elisabeth 
Crawford  of  Raloo  (see  CRAWFORD).  They  lived  at  Ballygowan .  He  died  Apr. 

19,  1871. 

1.  Crawford  McWilliam,  b.  Feb.  29,  1828$  m.  Elizabeth  Moore  of  Kilwaughter. 

He  came  to  America  in  1849.  He  had  eight  children  (5  boys,  3  girls), 
including  John,  Thomas  and  Maggie  (who  were  living  in  1927).  He  was 
present  at  the  death  of  his  uncle  John  Crawford  on  Sept.  11,  I860,  at 
Wi n  ch  est  er ,  I  owa  . 

2*  Samuel  McWilliam.  Went  to  Australia;  m.  Elisabeth  Steel  from  County 
Down  ?  Ireland. 

3.  Thomas  McWilliam,  b.  Feb.  27,  1846;  m.  Mary  Blair  Stewart  of  Carneal 
(b.  July  2  9,  3  845).  Lived  at  Carneal, 

31.  Samuel  McWilliam,  b.  Aug.  10,  1868.  Corneal. 

32.  Lizzie  McWilliam,  b.  Nov.  1,  1871.  " 

33.  Mary  Isabelle  McWilliam,  b.  Oct.  25,  1874.  " 

34.  Jane  Gray  McWilliams,  b.  Mar.  27,  1876.  " 

35.  John  McWilliam,  b.  Mar.  1,  1878. 

4.  John  McWilliam,  m.  Margaret  Victoria  Jones  of  County  Westmeath.  Preacher 
at  C-lenavy.  Bishop  J.M.  Thoburn  preached  for  him  on  April  8,  1880. 

Here  probably  belong: 

41.  William  Andrew  McWilliam,  b.  Feb.  6,  1868.  Carneal. 

42.  Thomas  Charles  McWilliams,  b.  May  27,  1872.  " 

5.  William  Andrew  McWilliam,  m.  Mary  Jane  Kirkpatrick  of  Ballyclare. 

6.  Matthew  McWilliam,  Remained  unmarried. 

7.  Eliza  (Elisabeth)  Jane  McWilliam,  b.  Dec.  13,  1842;  m.  her  cousin  Thomas 
McRobert  of  Ballygowan  on  Dec.  26,  1866,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by 
her  brother,  Rev.  John  McWilliam  in  the  Methodist  Church ,  Larne  (see 

i  McROBERT) 
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THO  BURN 

a.  Thoburn,  who  migrated  from  Scotland  to  Ireland  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  1  (1625-49),  probably  in  1640. 

b.  - —  Thoburn,  Bon  of  the  above.  This  generation  is  hypothetical,  based  upon 
the  probabilities  of  the  spacing  of  the  generations.  Of  v/hom: 

1.  Samuel  Thoburn,  b.  perhaps  about  1684  (of  whom  moro  below). 

2.  Joseph  Thoburn,  b.  1690;  d.  Mar.  21,  1758;  nu  Agnes  Russell  on  Jan.  30,1718. 
Buried  at  Molusk.  (Names  in  Carnmoney  registers  and  Family  Bible) 

—  Agnes  Ruse ell ,  b.  1688;  d.  Feb.  9,  1766. 

21.  ?  Samuel  Thoburn,  b.  about  1720;  m.  Sarah  Strahan  on  Nov.  14,  1744. 

211 o  Samuel  Thoburn,  b.  Dec.  11,  1745;  m.  ?  Margaret  Erwin  on 
Aug.  29,  1767. 

2111.  John  Thoburn,  b«  Apr.  15,  1769. 

2112.  Sarah  Thoburn,  b.  Apr.  1,  1775. 

2113.  Mary  Thoburn,  b.  Oct.  18,  1778. 

2114.  Daniel  Thoburn,  b.  Oct.  31,  1779. 

2115.  David  Bodel  Thoburn,  b.  Apr.  5,  1789. 

212.  Mary  Thoburn,  b,  Feb.  5,  1751. 

22.  John  Thoburn,  b.  1724;  d.  Apr.  9,  1806;  m*  Margaret  Robinson. 

— Margaret  Robinao n,  b.  May  29,  1719. 

221.  Ann  Thoburn,  b.  Mar.  14,  1748. 

222.  Joseph  Thoburn,  b.  May  13,  1750. 

2221.  Joseph  Thoburn,  b.  1771;  d.  1853;  ra.  Nancy  or  Agnes  Coley. 
22211,  Elisabeth  (Elisa)  Thoburn,  b,  Oct.  2,  1806;  d.  Apr. 
24,  1891;  m,  William  Alexander  (Ballyrobert  cemetery). 

223.  John  Thoburn,  b,  Oct.  1,  1752;  d.  Sept.  3,  1815;  m.  Catharine 
Reid. 

2231.  David  Thoburn,  b,  1791;  d.  1847;  ra»  Rebecca  Boyd. 

22311.  Catharine  Thoburn,  b.  Apr.  27,  1843;  the  Miss  Tno- 

who  was  living  in  1917,  kept  chickens,  and  was  a  good 
Presbyterian  of  Hyde  Park;  died  in  1924.  Tho  last  of 
the  Thoburns  in  that  region. 

22312.  Jane  Houston  Thoburn,  b.  Apr.  5,  1845. 

2232.  Jane  Thoburn,  b.  Jan.  28,  1797;  d«  Feb.  14,  1873;  m. 

Jus.  HcClenaghan. 

224.  Agnes  Thoburn,  b,  Dec.  13,  1756. 

225.  Letitia  Thoburn,  b«  May  15,  1759;  d.  Oct.  1,  1838;  m.  James 
McGav;. 

23.  David  Thoburn,  b.  1735;  d.  17  98;  m.  Agnes  ;  buried  at  Molusk. 

Agnes  «?-,  b.  1722;  d.  1785. 

c.  Samuel  Thoburn  (Thubborn,  Thoborn),  b.  perhaps  about  1684  (b  1  above);  m.  7 
Agnes  Wilson.  * 

1.  Agnes  Thoburn,  b.  1708. 

2.  Samuel  Thoburn,  b.  1712.  Perhaps  his  children  were: 

21.  Margaret  Thoburn,  b.  Sept.  21,  1735. 

22.  Agnes  Thoburn,  b.  July  9,  1738. 

23.  Samuel  Thoburn,  b.  Jen.  4,  1741. 


*  See  page  34,  footnote  48. 


. 
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(g)  3.  William  Thobum,  b.  1715. 

4.  Joseph  Thoburn,  b.  Feb.  26,  1719  (of  whom  further). 

d.  Joseph  Thoburn,  b.  Fob.  26,  1719  (c  4  above);  d.  Nov.  19,  1792;*  m.  Eleanor 
Barron.  This  appears  to  be  tho  Joseph  Thoburn  v;ho  signed  his  namo  in  tho 
Family  Bible  with  the  words  following,  ’’New  Psalm  3:3,"  presumably  meaning 
that  his  new  life  in  Christ  was  associated  with  the  Scripture  verse  Psalm  3:3. 
—  Eleanor  Barron,  b.  1725;  d.  Aug.  13,  1811. 

1.  John  Thoburn,  b.  about  1748.  (Hypothetical ,  based  upon  the  "Junior” 
following,  as  entered  in  tho  Family  Biblo^ 

11.  John  Thoburn,  Junr.,  b.  1770;  d.  May  17,  1792. 

12.  Joseph  Thoburn,  b,  1780;  d.  181-9  (Windy  Hill  cemetery). 

2*  Mary  Thoburn,  b.  Feb.  5,  1751. 

3.  David  Thoburn,  b.  July  10,  1757;  m.  Jenet  Barron  in  Aug.  1783;  d.  May  3, 
1802  (1803  ?). 

31.  Jane  Thoburn,  b.  1797;  d.  1872.  She  erected  a  monument  in  the 
Windy  Hill  cemetery. 

32.  John  Thoburn,  b.  ?  1799;  d«  ?  1845. 

33.  David  Thoburn,  b.  1800;  d.  Aug.,  1862  (Windy  Hill  cemetery  and 
Family  Bible). 

4.  Joseph  Thoburn,  b.  Jan.  24,  1759  (of  whom  further). 

5.  William  Thoburn,  b*  1765;  d.  Jan.  27,  1819;  m.  Agnes  Russell  on  May  11, 
1788. 

51.  John  Thobum,  b«  July  1788.  Possibly  the  grandfather  of  the 
Sarah  Thoburn  who  was  a  Retired  school  teacher  in  Wheeling  in  1917. 

o.  Joseph  Thoburn,  b.  Jan.  24,  1759  (d  4  above);  m.  Janet  Bigger  (see  BIGGER). 

1.  Elisabeth  Thoburn,  b.  Nov.  5,  1786. 

2.  Joseph  Thoburn,  b.  Mar.  23,  1788  (twin  to  Matthew,  below). 

21.  John  Thoburn,  b.  about  1821;  was  in  Bridgeport,  Ohio,  in  1846,  when 
he  visited  his  uncle  Matthew  Thoburn  on  the  lattei^'e  farm  in  Belmont 
County. 

22.  —  ? —  Thobum,  m.  ?  William  John  Kane  (b.  Apr.  2,  18 — ).  Hero 

probably  belong: 

221.  Maggie  Kane,  b,  June  10,  1851. 

222.  James  Kane,  b.  Oct.  25,  1857. 

223.  David  William  Kane,  b.  Nov.  1,  1859. 

224.  Jane  Kano,  b.  July  6,  1866. 

225.  E.  M.  Kane,  b.  Juno  13,  1869. 

23.  — *?—  Thoburn,  m.  ?  Kell.  Lived  at  Hyde  Park  in  1880. 

3.  Matthew  Thobum,  b.  Mar.  23,  1788  (twin  to  Joseph  above),  d.  in  infancy. 

4.  Margaret  McNeilly  Thoburn,  b.  Aug.  22,  1790;  m.  John  McKelvey  in  1815 

5  at  Belfaet  (see  McKELVEY);  d.  June  30,  1868,  at  Bangor. 


*The  Family  Bible  gives  his  age  at  death  as  73  years,  which  does  not  tolly 

with  his  age  as  implied  by  the  birth  record  in  the  Carnmoney  registers. 
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(o)  5.  Eleanor  Thobum,  b.  Nov.  14,  1792;  in.  Thomas  Gibson  of  Belfast  (see 

GIBSON) . 

6.  Agnes  Thobum,  b.  Nov.  14,  1792  (twin  to  Eleanor  above);  d.  in  infancy. 

7.  Janet  Thoburn,  b.  July  17,  17  96;  m  ?  Murdock . 

71.  Ellen  Murdock. 

72.  Sarah  Murdock. 

Jon. 31, 

8.  Matthew  Thoburn,  b.  Sept.  30,  1798;  m.  Jane  Lyle  Crawford  on/1822  (see 
CRAl/PORD);  d.  Apr.  26,  1050,  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio. 

81.  Jeanette  Thoburn,  b.  Jan.  17,  1823;  m.  James  Wilson  on  Oct.  7,  1847 
d.  1912. 

82.  Joseph  Thoburn,  b,  Apr.  29,  1825  at  Carrickfergus ;  m.  Catharine 
(Kate)  Ann  Mitchell  on  Dec.  13,  1855;  d.  Oct.  19-20,  1864,  at  the 
battle  of  Cedar  Creek. 

83.  Matthew  Crawford  Thoburn,  b.  May  7,  1827,  in  Ohio;  d«  Dec.  25,  1848 
Buried  at  St.  Glairsville,  Ohio,  in  the  Thoburn  lot. 

84.  Thomas  Crawford  Thobum,  b*  Apr.  27,  1829,  at  Germantown  (Phila¬ 
delphia),  Pa.f  eu  (1)  Mary  Eleanor  Crosier  on  Sept.  26,  1865;  m.  (2) 
Mrs.  Mary  Gable  Norton  in  Oct.  1902;  d.  Sept.  19,  1911.  Buried  at 
Peabody,  Kansas. 

85.  David  Thoburn,  b«  Dec.  29,  1831,  at  the  Thoburn  farm  in  Belmont 
County,  Ohio;  m.  Elisabeth  Moredick  on  Aug.  29,  1855;  d.  June  10, 
1865,  at  St.  Clairsville.  Buried  in  the  Thobum  lot.  * 

8G.  Ellen  (Eleanor)  Thoburn,  b«  Mar.  1,  1834  at  the  Thoburn  farm;  nu 
Benjamin  Rush  Cowen  on  Sept.  19,  1854;  d.  FGb.  2,  1914,  at  Mobile, 

Ala . 

87.  James  Mills  Thoburn,  b.  Mar.  7,  1836,  at  the  Thoburn  farm;  m.  (1) 
Mrs.  Minerva  Rockwell  Downey  on  Dec.  14,  1861,  at  Bareilly;  m.  (2) 
Anna  Teresa  Jones  on  Nov,  11,  1880,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  d.  Nov.  28, 
1922,  at  Meadville,  Pa, 

88.  Mary  Clark  Thoburn,  b0  Jan.  12,  1838,  at  the  Thoburn  farm;  m, 
diaries  Campbell  Cratty  on  Mar.  5,  1867,  at  Bellaire,  Ohio;  d.  Mar. 
25,  1916,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

89.  Isabella  Thoburn,  b.  Mar.  29,  1840,  at  the  Thoburn  farm;  d.  Sept.  1, 
1901,  at  Lucknow,  India. 

810.  Elisa  Ann  Dixon  Thoburn,  b.  Oct.  7,  1843,  at  the  Thoburn  farm; 
m.  James  Robinson  Mills  on  Oct.  17,  1867;  d.  May  3,  1930,  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

(For  descendants  of  each  of  the  above  who  were  married,  see 
DESCENDANTS  OF  MATTHEW  AND  JANE  LYLE  THOBURN) 

9.  Agnes  Russel  Thoburn,  b.  Feb.  1,  1801. 

10.  David  Thoburn,  b.  May  12,  1803. 


*  For  variations  in  David  Thoburn*3  dates,  see  page  150,  footnotes  10  and  11. 


THORBRANDS  OF  LASSUD3N 
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Colonel  Thurburn  gives  a  genealogical  tree  of  Thurburns  *  who  were  living 
in  the  region  of  Smailholm,  Scotland,  based  upon  the  registers  of  easihes  of 
landed  property,  beginning  with  James  Thurbrand  (1578-1635)  and  continuing  to 
the  seventh  generation.  Sinco  the  earlier  part  of  this  ires  is  contemporary 
with  the  presence  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Amo ri can  Thoburas  in  Scotland,  tho  tree 
is  given  in  pa  it  bolow,  although  no  connection  with  tho  American  ancestors  is 
known . 

n.  ^ ames.  It) orbrand .  He  acquired  tho  Lsssudden  property  in  about  1475  from  the 
*•  .  monks  of  Melrose  Abbey, 

b.  Th orbrand. 


c.  ”7“  Th orbrand* 

1.  John  Ihorbrand  of  Lascudden  (of  whom  more  below). 

2*  Walter  Thorbrand  (Lassudden) . 

21.  Walter  Th  orbrand. 

d.  John  Th  orbrand  of  Lassudden  (c  1  above).  Of  whoms 

e.  J3^-98  Tli orbrand  or  Thurbrand  of  Smailholm  (1570-1635 ) ;  m.  Katherine  Darling 
in  1596. 

1.  George  Thurbrand. 

2.  John  Thurbrand  (15  98  ?  -  1658  ?  ) 

21*  Alexander  Thurbrand.  .vHe  inherited  lands  at  Smailholm  from  his 
father,  which  he  sold  to 'his  brother  George  and  George's  son  John 
in  1658.  He  was  a  witness  to  a.;doed  of  saeine  in  1666. 

22.  George  Thurbrand  (1623  ?  ~  1674). 

221.  John  Thurbrand  or  Thorbume  (1647-1706). 

23.  John  Thurbrand. 

231.  Georg©  Thurbrand,  b«  1664. 

232.  Y7illiam  Thurbrand,  b.  1667. 

If  the  date  of  the  migration  of  the  American  ancestor  from  Scotland  to  Ire¬ 
land  be  accepted  as  1640,  there  may  have  been  some  relationship  between  the  mi¬ 
grating  ancestor  and  the  three  or  four  generations  following  the  first  James 
Thorbrand  in  the  above  tree. 


WILSON 

a •  John  Wilson  of  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  ro.  Jane  -- 

.  i.  James  Wilson,  b.  Oct.  20,  1820 ;  went  to  America,  settling  at  Bellairo, 
Ohio;  made  a  visit  to  Ireland  in  1845;  m,  Jeanette  Thoburn  Oct.  7,  1847; 
moved  to  Delaware,  Ohio;  d.  1912.  (See  THOBURN  and  DESCENDANTS  OF  M.&  J.T.) 

2.  John  Wilson.  ^ -  Was  living  in  County  Antrim  in  1880. 

3.  Thomas  Wilson.  Also  in  County  Antrim  in  1880. 


*  Thurburn,  Lt .  Col.  F.A.V.,  The  Thurbums ,  with  pedigree  of  Thurbrand  and 
Thurburn,  1864,  p.  11. 
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INDEX  TO  SURNAMES 
IN  FAMILY  TREES 


A  Agnow  McR  b 

Alexander  TH  b  22211 
Ardrey  BI  b  111 
Auchenleck  II cK  f  16 

B  Barron  TH  ds  d  3 
Bell  McR  e  31 
Bigger  BI ,  TH  e 
Blair  (Blare)  BL,  CR  c,  f  3 
Boyd  BO,  TH  b  2231 
Brown  CR  a  4 
Bruce  CR  c 
Burt  McK  i  4 

C  Calhoun  CR  g  191  etc 

Caruth  BI  c 
Clark  McK  i  43 
Coleville  McK  f  14 
Coley  TH  b  2221 

Crawford  CR,  BL  a  1,  e,  BO  b,  b  3 
McR  e,  e  3,  McW  d,  TH  e  8 

D  Darling  THR  e 

Doan  McK  i  411 
Douther  McR  e  312 
Drainfiold  McK  f  17 
Drummond  Me V/  c,  BL  b 

E  Erwin  TH  b  211 

F  Ferguson  McK  h  3  etc 

Findlay  BI  b  1 
Forbes  BL  d  621 

G  Gaffikin  McK  h  55  etc 

Gibson  GI ,  T’H  e  5 
Gilmore  CR  g  51  etc,  McR  e  1  etc 
Gordon  GO,  McV/  b 
Guy  BL  6214 

H  Hamilton  McK  f  etc 

Hazelton  McK  h  54 

Horner  McK  h  5  etc 
Houston  BI  cl,  11 

I  Irwin  McK  c  2  etc,  i  2 

J  Johnson  GI  a  1 

Jones  McW  d  4 
Julian  CR  g  19  etc 


K  Kane  TH  e  22  etc 

Kell  TH  o  23 

Kirkpatrick  MclJ  d  5 
Knox  McR  8 
Kunkel  McK  i  412  etc 

L  Lancaster  CR  g  182 
Litton  McK  i  6 
Lyle  CR  f,  BL  c,  c  1 

M  MathewG  McK  a,  b  etc 

Maurits  McK  e  etc 

McClonaghan  TH  b  2232 
McClure  BL  d  621 

McCullough  McW  c,  BL  d,  d  1 
McGarell  McR  c 
McGaw  TH  b  225 
McKelvey  McK  g,  h,  i  etc,  TH 
McLain  McK  i  41 
McMechsn  McK  i  1 
McNeilly  BI  b  11 
McRobert  McR,  McW  d  7,  CR  g 
etc 

McWilliam  McW,  CR  g  7,  GO  d, 
Mellor  McK  i  3 
Millar  McW  a 
Milligan  McK  b  1 
Moat  McK  f  3 

Moore  CR  g  18  etc,  McW  d  1 
Moorhead  McK  i  72 

Mulligan  McK  e  etc 

Murdock  TH  e  7 

N 

0  Oliphant  McK  i  421  etc 

Oyston  McK  h  2 

P  Parker  BI  a,  b 

Parsons  McK  311 
Pattillo  CR  g  221 
Peden  CR  c,  BL  a 
Poag  McK  c  etc 
Pollock  McK  c,  d  etc 


R  Rea  BL  a  3 
Reid  TH  b  223 
Rickey  McK  i  61 
Robinson  CR  g  1,  TH  b  22 
Russ oil  TH  b  2,  d  5 
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McR  9 
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S  Shaw  McK  f  18 
Steel  McW  d  2 
Steele  McR  323 

Stewart  (Stuart)  CR  f  2,  g  5,  McW  d  3 
Stracknn  BO  a 
St rah an  TH  b  21 

T  Taylor  McR  d 

Thoburn  TH,  CR  g  6,  McK  h ,  BI  d 
Thomson  McK  i 
Thorbrand  TH R 
Thurbrand  THR  o  etc 
Thorburne  THR  ©221 

U 

V 

W  Wilson  WI,  McK  i  414,  TH  c 
Williamson  G1  a  11 
Winter  McK  i  5  etc 
Winters  McK  i  31  etc 

X 

Y  Young  BL  d  6,  McR  32 

Z  Zehr  McK  c  74 


IRISH  RELATIVES  VISITED  BY 
BISHOP  THOBURN  IN  1880  * 

Mary  Horner  and  her  husband  McK  h  5 

Cousin  Martha  Oyston  McK  h  2 

"Dear  old  Aunt.  Jane"  (85  years  old)  TH  e  7 

Cousins  Ellen  and  Sarah  Murdock  TH  e  71,  72 

"A  cousin  named  Kane"  and  family  TH  e  22  etc 

"Cousins  named  Kell"  TH  e  23 

Cousin  John  McWilliam  McW  d  4 

Mr*  Fergus on  McK  h  3 

Uncle  James  Crawford  (Undo  James)  CR  g  5 

Uncle  McWilliam  (80  years  old)  McW  d 

John  and  Thomas  Wilsons  WI  a  2,  3 

Cousin  McRoberts  Gilmore’s  McR  e  1 

Matthew  McRoberts  McR  e  3 

Cousin  Thomas  McWilliam  McW  d  3 

Cousins  Matthew  and  Agnes  CR  g  53,  56 

Cousin  Mary  McRoberts  and  her  husband  Wen  Knox  McR  e  8 

On  a  second  visit  in  1898  Bishop  Thoburn  mentions: 

Cousins  Mother  Crawford  and  Mother  McRoberts  CR  g  53  and  CR  g  52 
The  two  Matthews  CR  53  and  McR  o  3 


I 


*  Bishop  James  M*  Thoburn's  Journal,  April  1  to  14,  1880,  and  Juno  28,  18S8. 
Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa* 


I 


H  >- 


OWBri  «  : 


descendants 

OF 

MATTHEW  AND  JANS  LYLE  THOBURN  1 2 3 4 

o 

Matthew  Thobum,  b.  Sept.  30,  1798,  at  Molusk,  County  Antrim,  Ireland;  m.  Jane 
Lyle  Crawford  on  Jan.  31,  1822;  embarked  for  America  Aug.  3,  1825;  d.  Apr* 

26,  1850,  at  his  farm  near  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  in  Bolmont  County;  buried 
at  St.  Clairsville. 

o 

Jane  Lyle  Crawford,  b.  Nov.  14,  1799,  at  Raloo,  County  Antrim,  Ireland;  m.  etc. 
as  above;  d.  Sept.  14,  1870,  at  Bellaire,  Ohio. 


1.  Jeanette  ^  Thobum  ("Nettie"),  b«  Jan.  17,  1823;  in.  James  Wilson  of  Bellaire 
on  Oct.  7,  1847;  5  do  1912. 

•"-James  Wilson,  b.  Oct.  21,  1820;  d.  June  20,  1908.  Son  of  John  and  Jane  Wilson 
of  County  Antrim,  Ireland. 

11.  Jane  Lyle  Wilson,  b.  Apr.  23,  1848;  m.  Edward  T.  Nelson . 

--Edward  T.  Nelson,  b.  Oct.  14,  1845;  d.  18  97. 

111.  Dana  Alexander  Nelson,  b.  Sept.  30,  1873;  d.  1896. 

112.  Cora  Jeanette  Nelson,  b«  Mar.  25,  1875;  m.  Rev.  Stephen  Keith  Mahon. 
— Stephen  Keith  Mahon,  b.  1874. 

1121.  Jeanette  Mahon,  b.  1903;  m.  (1)  Peter  Christian  K rout zf eld 
--Peter  Christian  Kreutzfeld,  b.  1893. 

11211.  Stephen  Keith  Kreutzfeld,  b.  1927;  m*  Patricia  Bell 


L.  In  the  first  generation  the  eldest  child  is  No.  1,  the  second  child  No.  2, 
and  so  forth.  The  numbers  accumulate  with  each  generation,  so  that  the 
second  generation  has  two  digits,  the  third  three,  and  so  forth.  The  num¬ 
ber  10  is  treated  as  one  digit.  Where  a  surname  changes  by  marriage,  the 
new  surname  is  underlined. 

2.  This  date  of  birth  is  according  to  the  Carnmoney  records,  but  it  differs 
from  the  date  on  the  tombstone  (Aug.  14,  1798)  and  in  the  Family  Bible  (Oct. 

12,  1798). 

3.  The  older  spelling  is  Lysle,  as  preferred  by  one  recorder  in  the  Family  Bible. 

5.  Following  the  contemporary  Belmont  Chronicle.  The  Family  Bible  has  an  im¬ 
possible  year,  1846. 

4.  The  Family  Bible  has  Jennet  in  one  place  and  Janette  in  another. 
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Pack  or  in  1951* 

1121. --  in.  (2)  Harry  Hunter  Prico  (18  90-193  6).'*  *'J 

--  m.  (3)  Do  Herrara,  who  was  killed  in  a  plane. 

1122.  Mary  Frances  Mahon,  b.  Feb,  15,  1905;  m*  Capt.  John  V/esley 
Timmons  in  Apr,  1931, 

--John  Me sley  Timmons,  b.  1877. 

1123.  Dorothy  Mahon,  b.  190  9. 

113.  Elbert  James  Nolson,  b.  Sept.  16,  1877;  m.  Kate  Horton. 

--  Kato  Norton,  b.  1884;  d,  1918, 

114.  Clara  Isabel  Nelson,  b,  Nov.  3,  1880;  m.  Rev,  Theodore  Charles 
Badley ,  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  India. 

--  Theodore  Charles  Badley,  b,  187  9. 

1141.  Edward  Nelson  Badley,  b.  1905;  d.  1906. 

1142.  Isabel  Janet  Badley,  b.  1907;  Charles  St  rahorn;  d«  1935. 
«  Charles  Strehorn,  b.  1909. 

11421.  Isabel  Janet  Strahorn,  b,  1935. 

1143.  Elisabeth  Mary  Badley,  b.  1910;  w.  Dr.  Maurice  V.  Sheets ; 
d.  1936. 

—  Maurice  V,  Sheets,  b,  1917, 

1144.  Theodore  Thoburn  Badley,  b.  Mar.  1912;  m«  Esther  Hold. 
11441.  Barbara  Louise  Badley,  bc  1948. 

11442.  Nancy  Ellen  Badley,  b„  1950. 

11443,  Theodore  Edward  Badloy,  b,  1952, 

1145.  Nancy  Louise  Badley,  b.  Oct.  1915;  m,  William  G,  Zantiny 
in  1939. 

--  William  G,  Zantiny,  b.  1914. 

11451,  Elizabeth  Louise  Zantiny,  b.  1942, 

11452.  William  G,  Zantiny,  b.  1944. 


11453.  David  Badloy  Zantiny,  b.  1948. 
11454.  Douglae  Nelson  Zantiny,  b.  1949. 
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1146..  Dana  Nelson  Badley,  b.  1920;  in.  Mary  Bailey  in  1944. 

11461.  Dana  Nelson  Badley,  Jr.,  b.  1950. 

11462.  Anne  Scott  Badley,  b.  1953. 

1147.  Frances  Scott  Badley,  be  Nov.  1922;  m.  Joseph  Bones  in  1946. 
11471.  Jeffrey  Scott  Bones,  b*  1947. 

11472.  Richard  Brian  Bones,  b.  1950. 

11473.  Barbara  Joan  Benes,  b«  1953. 

115.  Mary  Alice  Nelson,  b.  1886;  d»  1951. 

116.  Edwa rd  Thobum  Nelson,  b«  1890;  m.  (l)  Dorothy  Vance  (div.) 

—  Dorothy  Vance,  b.  18  91. 

1161.  Marjorie  Jane  Nelson,  b.  1920;  m.  Gerald  L.  Biehn  on  Aug. 

25,  1945,  at  Delaware,  Ohio. 

11611.  Stephen  Nelson  Biehn,  b.  'Aug.  5,  1946. 

11612.  Peter  Allen  Biehn,  b.  May  3,  1950. 

11613.  Cynthia  Anne  Biehn,  b,  Jan.  11,  1952. 

(116)--  ra.  (2)  Elsina  Winne  on  Nov.  27,  1947,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

2.  Joseph  Thoburn,  b.  Apr.  29,  1825,  at  Carrickfergus ,  Ireland;  m.  Catharine 
(Kate)  Ann  Mitchell  on  Dec.  13,  1853;  d.  Oct.  19-20,  1864,  at  the  Battle  of 
Cedar  Creek.  Commissioned  as  brigadier-general  on  the  day  of  his  death.  A 
physician  by  profession. 

—  Catharine  Ann  Mitchell,  b.  Jan.  9,  1827,  daughter  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Mitchell. 

21.  Anna  Lyle  Thoburn,  b.  Apr.  7,  1856  at  Wheeling,  Va.;  d.  Aug.  1857. 

22.  Joseph  Matthew  Martin  Thoburn,  b.  Jan.  21,  1858  at  Wheeling;  m.  Nora 
Shaw;  d.  in  Harriman,  Tenn. 

221.  Catharine  (Kate)  Thobum,  m.  Frank  Baumgarner.  At  Spokane,  Wash. 


2211.  Elizabeth  Baumgarner. 

2212,  Walter  Baumgarner. 


■■ 


\ 
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2213.  Elmer  Baumgarner. 

2214.  Virginia  Baumgarner. 

2215.  Helen  Baumgamor. 

222.  Beatrice  Mary  Thoburn,  m.  William  Schiltges .  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

2221,  Fora  Schiltges. 

2222.  William  Schiltges. 

223.  Joseph  Thoburn. 

23.  Mary  ^  Mitchell  Thoburn,  b,  Jan.  23,  I860  at  Wheeling;  d.  1936  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  0.,  and  buried  at  Reeling,  V/.  Va . 

n 

24.  Joane  Lyle  Thoburn  ,  b.  Fob.  11,  1862  at  Wheeling;  m.  Dr.  James  Beer, 
M.D.,  of  Wooster,  Ohio;  d.  Feb.  17,  1915. 

— *  James  Beer,  d.  Oct.  20,  1925. 

241.  Marian  Beer,  died  in  infancy. 

242.  Mary  Margaret  B6©r,  b,  Jan.  8,  1887. 

243.  Thomas  Beer,  b.  Nov.  22,  1888;  m*  Edna  Clause  of  the  Merchant 
Marine,  Few  York  City. 

244.  Jeane  Lyle  Beer,  b.  May  3,  1892. 

245.  Dorcas  K.  Beer,  b,  Nov.  14,  1894;  m.  Paul  Reece,  lawyer  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

2451.  Sarah  Nancy  Reece. 

3,  Matthew  Crawford  Thoburn,  b.  May  7,  1827;  d.  Dec.  25,  1848.  Buried  at  St. 
Clairsvillo,  Ohio,  in  the  Thoburn  lot.  Known  a3  "Crawford." 

4,  Thomas  Crawford  Thoburn,  b.  Apr.  27,  1829,  et  Germantown  (Philadelphia),  Pa.; 

m.  (1)  Mary  Eleanor  Crozier  on  Sept.  26,  1865,  with  Rev.  James  M.  Thoburn  as 
officiating  minister;  moved  to  a  farm  in  Marion  County,  Kansas,  in  1871;  •'  *• 


6,  The  Family  Bible  has  "May." 

7,  The  Family  Bible  has  "Jane  Lyslef 
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m.  (2)  Mrs  Mary  Gable  Norton  at  Glen  Lord,  Mich.,  Oct.  1902;  d»  Sept.  19, 

1911,  at  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.J.  and  was  buried  at  Peabody,  Kansas.  He  en- 

# 

listed  in  voluntary  military  service  in  1862  and  was  mustered  out  as  major  in 
1865. 

--  Mary  Eleanor  Crosier  ("Ellen"),  b.  July  17,  1836;  of  Marlboro,  Stark  Co., 
Ohio;  d.  Apr.  20,  1893,  at  Peabody,  Kansas. 

o 

41.  Joseph  Bradfield  Thoburn,  b«  Aug.  8,  1866,  at  Bellaire,  Ohio;  m.  Car¬ 
oline  Conwell  on  Juno  6,  1894;  d.  Mar.  2,  1941,  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Pioneer  archaeologist  and  State  historian  of  Oklahoma. 

—  Caroline  Conwell,  d.  Apr,  22,  1931.  For  twenty- five  years  she  was 
State  Conference  Secretary  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

411. '  Mary  Eleanor  Thoburn,  b.  Mar.  26,  18  96,  at  Peabody,  Kans. 

412.  Jeanne  Isabel  Thoburn,  m.  A.  V.  Wyes.  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

42.  John  Crozier  Thoburn,  b,  Feb.  2,  1868  at  Bellaire,  Ohio;  ^  m.  Lido  — 
Accountant  in  Butler,  Ps . 

421.  Frances  R.  Thoburn,  b.  Aug.  21,  1908. 

422.  Thomas  A.  Thoburn,  b*  Sept.  18,  1913. 

43«  Thomas  Rush  Thoburn,  b.  Dec.  26,  1869,  at  Bellaire,  Ohio;  m,  Harriet 
Newhall  Marsh;  d.  Oct.  19,  1931.  Preacher  of  Methodist  Church,  Erie,  Pa. 

-«  Harriet  Newhall  Marsh,  b.  Sept.  25,  1872;  d.  Feb.  18,  1955  at  Cleveland. 
431.  Elsie  Eleanor  Thoburn,  b.  May  3,  1897  at  Warren,  Pa.;  m.  Charles 
F,  Devine  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

—  Charles  F.  Devine,  b.  Dec.  10,  1895. 

4311,  Dorothea  Ann  Devine,  b.  Aug,  22,  1918;  m.  Dr,  French  H. 
McCain. 

--  French  H,  McCain,  b.  Nov.  4,  1918. 

8,  The  Family  Bible  has  Aug.  6,  1866.  The  date  of  hie  biographer,  Miss  Muriel  H. 
Wright,  is  given  precedence. 

96  The  Family  Bible  incorrectly  given  1867,  which  is  too  soon  after  Joseph. 
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43111*  Melinda  McCain,  b.  Jan*  23,  1945. 

43112.  Julie  McCain,  b.  Nov.  17,  1947. 

43113.  Holly  McCain,  b.  July  7,  1950. 

43114.  Douglas  Ramsey  McCain,  b.  Sept.  19,  1952. 

4312.  Natalie  Devine,  b,  Feb.  12,  1921;  m.  Chessman  Kittredge,  Jr. 
--  Chessman  Kittredge,  Jr.,  b«  May  10,  1918. 

43121.  Chessman  Kittredge  III,  b.  July  20,  1944. 

43122.  Jonathan  Marsh  Kittredge,  b.  Aug.  27,  1949. 

432.  Paul  Vincent  Thoburn,  b.  Doc.  21,  1500  (twin  to  433);  m.  Gertrude 
V.  McClements. 

—  Gertni.de  Ve  McClements,  b.  Aug.  13,  1901. 

4321.  Paul  Vincent  Thoburn,  Jr.,  b.  Aug.  10,  1930;  m.  Jane  Fraser. 
—  Jane  Fraser,  b«  Dec.  15,  1931. 

433.  Pauline  Thoburn,  b.  Dec.  21,  1900  (twin  to  432);  ro.  John  A.  Su.ccop 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

John  A.  Succop,  be  Sopt.  8,  1895. 

4331.  Nancy  Jean  Succop,  b,  Dec.  24,  1925;  m.  William  J.  Schroeder. 
—  William  J.  Schroeder,  b.  Mar.  24,  1919. 

43311.  Linda  Joan  Schroeder,  b.  July  24,  1950. 

43312.  Lisa  Jon  Schroeder,  b.  Sept.  8,  1953. 

4332.  Marjorie  Newhall  Succop,  b.  Sept.  27,  1928;  m.  William  B. 
Seidel  ♦ 

— -  William  B,  Seidel,  b.  Nov.  18,  1925. 

43321.  Natalie  Thoburn  Seidel,  b.  May  26,  1953. 

434.  David  Lyle  Thoburn,  b„  Feb.  1,  1506;  m.  Winifred  M.  Horton. 

—  Winifred  M.  Horton,  b.  Feb.  15,  1909,  at  Small  Heath,  England. 

4341.  Richard  Horton  Thoburn,  b.  Jan.  27,  1944. 

4342.  Thomas  Flush  Thoburn,  b.  June  12,  1949. 


. 
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44.  Blanche  Isabel  Thoburn,  b.  Nov.  16,  1871,  at  Peabody,  Kons.;  m.  Thomas 
Hatfield  Currie. 

—  Thomas  Hatfield  Currie,  b.  Oct.  7,  1865. 

441.  Thomas  Thoburn  Currie,  b.  Juno  8,  1506;  m.  Alice  Dickey. 

—  Alice  Dickey,  b.  1914. 

4411.  Linda  Currie,  b.  1939. 

4412.  Christopher  Charles  Currie,  b.  1943. 

4413.  Scott  Thoburn  Currie,  b.  1948. 

442.  James  Hatfield  Currie,  b.  July  1,  1907;  m.  (i)  Elizabeth  Byers  (div.) 

4421.  Thomas  Edgar  Currie,  b.  1931;  d.  1940. 

4422.  James  Hatfield  Currie,  Jr,,  b.  1941, 

— 'in.  (2)  Jean  Headley,  b.  1920. 

4423.  Candace  Gale  Currie,  b.  1948. 

4424.  Douglas  Richard  Currie,  b.  1950. 

4425.  Glenn  Currie,  b.  1952. 

5.  David  (Lyle)  'thoburn,  b.  Dec.  29,  1831,  ^  at  the  Thoburn  farm  in  Belmont  Co., 

Ohio,  near  St.  Clairsville;  m.  Elizabeth  Mo redick  on  Aug.  29,  1855;  built  a 

11 

frame  house  on  the  Thoburn  farm;  d.  June  10,  1865,  at  St.  Clairsville. 

—  Elizabeth  Moredick,  b.  Apr.  7,  1835;  d.  Apr.  20,  1869  at  St.  Clairsville. 

51.  James  Matthew  Thoburn,  b.  June  23,  1856,  at  the  Thoburn  farm;  m.  Emma 

12 

Frances  Merchant  at  Corry,  Pa.;  d.  Aug.  16,  1937,  et  Chautauqua,  N.Y. 
Methodist  minister  of  the  Pittsburgh  Conference;  President  of  Beaver 
College,  Beaver,  Pa. 

—  Emma  Frances  Merchant,  b,  Oct.  16,  1859,  et  Conneautville,  N.Y.;  d.  June 
22,  1926  ,  8t  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

10.  This  is  the  date  in  the  Family  Bible,  Recorder  No.  1.  The  tombstone  at 
St.  Clairsville  has  Nov.  29,  1832. 

11.  Following  the  Family  Bible,  Recorder  No.  3.  The  tombstone  has  Juno  8,  1865. 

12.  In  the  date  of  birth,  June  23,  1856,  precedence  is  given  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Conference  Minutes  of  1937  as  against  the  Family  Bible  (Roc.  3),  which  has 
June  21,  1856. 
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511.  Ruth  Thoburn,  b.  veb.  14,  1884,  at  Dunkirk,  N  .Y . ;  m.  William 


Francis  Knox  on  June  29,  1916,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  d.  Apr.  18,  1950, 
at  Pittsburgh . 

—  William  Francis  Knox,  b.  Jon.  29,  1885.  Lawyer  in  Pittsburgh. 

5111.  William  Francis  Knox,  Jr.,  b.  Sept.  10,  1917,  at  Pittsburgh; 
d.  Nov.  1,  1936,  at  Great  Neck,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

5112.  James  Thoburn  Knox,  b6  Apr.  16,  1927;  m.  Hetty  Barclay  Ewer. 

—  Hetty  Barclay  Ewer,  b.  Sept.  13,  1931. 

51121.  William  Francis  Knox  II,  b.  June  3,  1952,  at  Pittsburgh. 

512.  Jean  Thoburn,  b.  Nov.  27,  1887,  at  Calcutta,  India, 

513.  Elizabeth  Thoburn,  b.  Sept.  12,  1893,  at  Oil  City,  Pa.;  d.  Apr. 

10,  1895,  at  Duluth,  Minn. 

514.  Margaret  Thoburn,  b.  Feb.  23,  1897,  at  Detroit,  Mich.;  m.  William 
Francis  Knox  on  June  21,  1951,  at  Pittsburgh  (i.e.,  ra.  widower  of 
her  sistor  Ruth). 

52.  Wilbur  Wilson  Thoburn,  b.  June  10,  1859,  at  the  Thoburn  farm  near  St. 
Clairsville,  Ohio;  m.  Harriet  'Woods;  d.  Jan.  6,  1899,  at  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
Professor  of  Bionomics  at  Stanford  University. 

—  Harriet  Woods,  b«  Sept,  15,  1861 s  d.  July  23,  1942. 

521.  Helen  R.  Thoburn,  b.  June  17,  1885;  d.  1932.  (See  Meth .  Hymnal,  ed. 

of  1932,  No. 592) 

522.  Harold  W.  Thoburn, *b.  Dec.  27,  1889;  m.  (l)  Margaret  Harrison 
(1894-1933).  San  Metho,  Roy  Cloud  Co.,  Calif. 

5221.  James  Harrison  Thoburn,  b.  1922;  m.  Jeanne  —  . 

52211-2.  James  Dennis  Th  .  &  John  Woods  Th ,  (twins )  ,b .  Apr. 18, 1953. 
- m.  (2)  Mrs.  Grace  Wilson  McConnell. 

5222.  Alan  McConnell  (Thoburn),  b,  1921  (changed  name  with  re¬ 
marriage  of  his  mother).  52221.  AJan  David  Th . ,  b.  Aug.  5,  1947. 

52222.  Scott  Thoburn,  b.  Apr.  23,  1952. 

523.  Wilbur  William  Thoburn,  b.  Nov.  2,  1891;  m.  Marie  'Warren. 


—  Ma  ri  e  Wa  rren ,  b .  18  92  . 


*  Name  legally  changed  to  James  Harold  Thoburn. 
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5231.  Jeanne  Marie  Thoburn,  b.  1918;  m.  Robert  Lewis  Quinsey . 

--  Robert  Lewis  Quinsey,  b.  1917. 

52311.  Thomas  Lewis  Quincey*  b.  194'0. 

52312.  Gale  Karen  Quineey,  b.  1941. 

52313*  Goeffroy  Richard  Quinsoy,  b.  1943, 

5232.  Barbara  Helen  Thoburn,  b.  1921;  m.  John  Jacob  Hoffman . 

—  John  Jacob  Hoffman,  b.  1916.  * 

53.  David  Lyle  Thoburn,  b6  July  13,  1863,  at  the  Thoburn  farm  near  St.  Clairs- 
ville,  Ohio;  m.  (l)  Mary  Arlie  Mead  in  1888;  m.  (2)  Ruth  Hannah  Collins 
on  Dec.  21,  1899,  at  Lucknow,  India;  d.  Aug.  3,  1905,  at  Lucknow. 

--  Mary  Arlie  Mead,  b«  1863;  d.  1889. 

531.  Mary  Arlie  Thoburn,  b.  Jan.  29,  1889,  at  Bellaire,  Ohio;  m.  Horry 
Irwin  Vest  on  Nov.  15,  1912,  at  Harrison,  Nebr. 

—  Harry  Irwin  Vest,  h.  Mar.  30,  1880,  in  Earl  Park  Co.,  Ind. 

5311.  Ruth  Thoburn  West,  b.  Sept.  12,  1920,  at  Bay  Ninette ,  Ala. 

5312.  Harry  Irwin  West,  Jr.,  b.  Dec.  3,  1925,  at  Bay  Minette,  Ala. 

5313.  Anna  Lylo  West,  b.  Oct.  25,  1932,  at  Smithvillo,  Ohio; 
m.  Paul  Von  Campbell  on  Sept.  4,  1954s  at  Bay  Minette,  Ala. 

—  Paul  Von  Campbell,  b.  Apr.  11,  1932,  Geneva  Co.,  Ala. 

—  Ruth  Hannah  Collins,  b.  Jan.  6,  1868,  at  Albion,  Iowa;  d«  June  4,  1951, 
at  Bay  Minette,  Ala.  Buried  at  Albion,  Iowa. 

532.  Wilbur  Collins  Thoburn,  b.  Nov.  24,  1900  at  Lucknow,  India;  m. 
Blanche  Greenleaf  Joyce  on  Aug.  5,  1931,  at  Meadville,  Pa. 

~~  Blanche  Greenleaf  Joyce,  b,  Nov.  19,  1900,  at  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

5321.  Mary  Joyce  Thoburn,  b.  Jan.  31,  1936,  at  Lucknow. 

5322.  Ruth  Eleanor  Thoburn,  b*  Sept.  3,  1937,  at  Meadville,  Pa. 

533.  Charles  Stanley  Thoburn,  b.  June  20,  1902,  at  Almora,  India;  m. 

Pearl  Finch  Champlin  on  June  29,  1927,  at  Melrose,  Mass. 

--  Pearl  Finch  Champlin,  b.  Dec.  11,  1503,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

*  Children  given  at  end  of  family  tree. 
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5331.  Marguerite  Ada  Thoburn,  b.  June  6,  1931,  at  Naini  Tal,  U.P., 
India;  m.  Basil  Gordon  Watkins,  Jr.,  on  Aug.  28,  1954  at  Melrose, 
Mass .. 

—  Basil  Gordon  Watkins,  Jr.,  b.  June  26,  1931*  at  Charlotte,  N.C. 

5332.  Theodore  Wilbur  Thoburn,  b.  Mar.  14,  1933,  at  Bareilly,  India. 

5333.  Elisabeth  Anna  Thoburn,  b.  Mar.  31,  1935,  at  Stoneham,  Mass. 

5334.  Lyle  Champlin  Thoburn,  b.  Feb.  27,  1937,  at  Jabalpur,  India. 

i  o 

6.  Ellen  Thoburn,  b.  Mar.  1,  1834,  at  the  Thoburn  farm  near  St.  Clairsville, 
Ohio;  m.  Benjamin  Rush  Cowen  on  Sept.  19,  1854;  d.  Feb.  2,  1914,  at  Mobile,  Ala. 
Buried  at  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

—  Benjamin  Rush  Cowen ,  b.  Aug.  15,  1831.  Lived  at  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio.  Later 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior  and  Acting  Secretary  under  President  Grant,  and 
General.  Died  Jan,  29,  1908. 

61.  Horace  Thoburn  Cowen,  b*  Oct.  6,  1855,  at  St.  Clairsville;  d.  Apr.  2,1857. 

62.  Mary  Bella  Cowen,  b.  May  18,  1858,  at  Bellaire,  Ohioj  d.  Sept.  10,  1859, 
at  the  Thoburn  farm. 

63.  James  Lyle  Cowen,  b,  Nov.  5,  1859,  at  Bellaire;  m«  Francos  Hubbell;  d.  1937. 
For  a  time  he  was  at  the  Methodist  Publishing  House,  Shanghai,  China. 

~  Frances  Hubbell,  b.  1862. 

631.  Benjamin  Rush  Cowen,  b«  1886;  d«  in  infancy. 

632.  Mary  Cowon,  b.  Nov.  17,  1887;  m.  Sanford  (Englishman). 

6321.  Reginald  Thoburn  Sanford. 

6322.  Dorothy  Sanford,  m.  Ch every . 

6323.  'William  Boris  Sanford.  In  Dunkirk  evacuation,  1940;  killed 
two  years  later. 

633.  Dorothy  Cowen,  b.  1890;  m.  Hughes,  a  New  York  banker. 

6331.  Richard  R.  Hughes.  Africa. 

13.  The  Family  Bible  has  "Elloanor"  in  the  birth  record  and  "Ellen"  in  the 
marriage  record.  The  obituary  in  the  Christian  Advocate  has  "Ellon." 
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6332.  Joy  Hughes. 

6333.  Barbara  Hughes. 

6334.  Elizabeth  Mary  Hughes. 

634.  James  Hubbell  Cowen,  b.  1897  ?  California. 

635.  Margaret  Eleanor  Co\7en,  b.  1899  ?;  m.  Ivey  Goodman  Riddick . 

6351.  Francos  Eliza  Riddick. 

64.  Benjamin  Sprague  Cowen,  b.  Dec.  25,  1861,  at  Bellaire,  Ohio;  m,  Laura 
Shipman  IdcGaw.  Lived  at  Mobile,  Ala. 

—  Laura  Shipman  McGaw,  b0  1866. 

641.  Eleanor  Bosworih  Cowen,  b.  1890;  d.  1915,  lost  at  sea. 

642.  Louise  Dana  Cov/en,  b.  1907;  in.  William  Wyatt  Breckenridge. 

65.  No  rah  Cowon,  b.  Mar.  17,  1864,  at  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

66.  Alice  Cowon,  b.  Juno  10,  1866;  d.  July  24,  1870,  at  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

67.  Victor  Delano  Cowen. 

68.  Sidney  Joseph  Cowen. 

7 .  James  Mills  Thoburn,  b.  Mar.  7,  1836,  at  the  Thoburn  farm,  Belmont  Co.,  near 
St.  Clairsville,  Ohio;  m.  (l)  Mrs.  Minerva  Rockwell  Downey  on  Dec.  14,  1861, 
at  Bareilly,  India;  m.  (2)  Anna  Teresa  Jones  on  Nov.  11,  1880  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  d<!  Nov.  28,  1922,  at  Meadville,  Pa.  Missionary  Bishop  of^the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. in  India. 

—  Mrs.  Minerva  Rockwell  Downey,  b.  1831;  m.  Rev.  J.  R.  Downey  of  Indiana,  who 

died  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  India  as  missionaries  in  Aug.  1859;  d.  Oct. 

14 

1862,  at  Naini  Tal;  buried  in  the  old  Ayaipatta  cemetery,  Naini  Tal,  India. 

71.  Crawford  Rockwell  Thoburn,  b.  Oct.  4,  1862,  at  Naini  Tal;  m.  Adelaide 
Spencer  Bennett  in  1889  at  Hutchison,  Kans.;  d.  May  9,  1899,  at  Portland, 
Ore.  Minister  of  Meth .  Ep.  Church;  for  a  time  professor  in  Southwest 

9 

Kansas  College. 

•—  Adelaide  Spencer  Bennett,  b.  Nov.  1866;  d.  1946. 


14.  The  older  spelling  was  Nyneo  Tal,  in  Northwest  Prov.,  later  in  United  Prov. 
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711*  Thomas  Wilson  Thoburn,  b.  Feb*  12,  1890;  ra.  Annie  Gray  Bishop, 

—  Annie  Gray  Bishop,  b„  Aug*  15,  1892, 

7111  f  Ann  Isabella  Thoburn,  b.  Aug.  6,  1922;  nu  Benjamin  V7oodbury 
Fauvor  on  Sept.  25,  1943. 

—  Benjamin  Woodbury  Fauver,  b*  Aug.  23,  1919. 

71111.  Lynn  Thoburn  Fauver,  b„  Oct.  26,  1946. 

71112.  Victoria  Ann  Fauver,  b.  July  10,  1949. 

71113.  Jane  Bishop  Fauver,  b*  Juno  1,  1952. 

71114#  William  Benjamin  Fauvor,  b.  Mar.  2,  1954. 

7112.  Thomas  Wilson  Thoburn,  Jr.,  b.  Sept.  29,  1924;  m.  Nitetis 
Shufeli . 

71121.  Terry  Ellen  Thoburn,  b*  Nov.  25,  1948. 

71122.  Thomas  Clark  Thoburn,  b*  May  6,  1952. 

7113.  James  Mills  Thoburn,  b«  Mar*  1,  1927;  m#  Edith  R#  Young  on 

July  9,  1955. 

712,  Elisabeth  Thoburn;  d,  in  infancy. 

713.  Isabella  Thoburn,  b.  June  8,  1893. 

714«.  Bernice  Thoburn,  b*  Jan.  24,  1895;  m«  Benjamin  Luther  Sharpsteen* 

—  Benjamin  Luther  Sharpsteen,  b.  Nov.  4,  1895. 

7141.  James  Thoburn  Sharpsteen,  b«  1923;  nu  Mildred 
71411.  Cathrine  Sharpsteen. 

71412.  Lorraine  Sharpsteen,  b.  1953. 

7142.  Luther  Thompson  Sharpsteen,  b.  1925;  m.  Doris 

715*  Crav/ford  Bennett  Thoburn,  b.  Nov.  4,  1896;  m*  Mary  Hinds. 

— •  Mary  Hinds,  b*  Nov.  30,  1908. 

7151.  Crawford  Randall  Thoburn,  b,  1933. 

7152.  George  Hinds  Thoburn,  b.  1936. 

7153.  Mary  Elisabeth  Thoburn,  b.  1942. 

7154.  Isabella  Thoburn,  b*  Nov.  6,  1945. 
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—  Anna  Teresa  Jonos,  b.  1853;  d.  1902.  Physician. 

72.  Ellice  Thoburn,  d.  in  infancy. 

73.  Grace  Thoburn,  b.  1888;  d.  1892. 

74.  Irene  Thoburn,  d.  in  infancy. 

75.  Theodore  Thoburn,  b.  Feb.  1893;  m.  Frances  Goff. 

—  Frances  Goff,  b.  liar.  22,  1903;  d.  July  9,  1954. 

751.  David  Mills  Thoburn,  b.  Jan.  31,  1930;  m.  Jean  Marie  Vines. 

—  Joan  Marie  Vines,  b.  1930. 

752.  Frances  South  worth  Thoburn,  b«  Feb.  29,  1932;  ra.  Donald  Mitchell 
Glover,  Jr. 

7521.  Paul  Goff  Glover,  b,  Oct.  1954. 

753.  Theodore  Goff  Thoburn,  b,  1938. 

76.  Helen  Thoburn,  b„  Nov.  3,  1898;  m.  Thomas  Bowles  McCafferfcy . 

—  Thomas  Bowles  McCaf forty,  d.  March  1954, 

761.  Betty  Jane  McCafferty,  b.  1927;  m.  Joseph  Brown. 

8.  Mary  Clark  Thoburn,  b«  Jan.  12,  1838  at  the  Thoburn  farm,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio, 
near  St.  Clairsvillo;  m«  Charles  Campbell  Cratty  on  Mar.  5,  1867,  at  Bellairo, 
Ohio;  d.  Mar.  25,  1916,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  buriod  at  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

Charles  Campbell  Cratty,  b.  Jan.  4,  1837;  d.  Jan.  7,  1886. 

81.  Mabel  Cratty,  b.  June  30,  1868,  at  Bellairo,  Ohio;  d.  Feb.  27,  1928, 

at  New  York  City;  buried  at  Bellaire,  Ohio.  The  "state&nan"  of  the  Y.l/.C.A. 

1 6 

82.  Ellen  Jeanette  Cratty,  b.  Dec.  10,  1869,  at  Bellaire,  Ohio;  d.  May  22, 
1883. 

83.  Anna  Lyle  Cratty,  b.  Nov.  11,  1871;  d.  Jan.  24,  1952. 

84.  James  Wilson  Cratty,  b.  Feb.  27,  1874;  d.  Mar.  3,  1874. 

16.  The  Family  Bible  (Recorder  No.  3)  has  Ellen  Annette,  bom  Dec.  11,  1869. 

15.  The  Family  Bible  (Recorder  No.  3)  has  June  29,  1868. 
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85*  Carl  Thoburn  Cratty,  b.  Feb.  5,  1876;  m.  Mary  Elisabeth  Todd  on  Apr. 

8,  1912;  d.  May  17,  1926* 

—  Mary  Elizabeth  Todd,  b.  Oct.  3,  1881. 

86.  Donald  Campbell  Cratty,  b«  Apr.  16,  1880;  m.  Gertrade  Areud  on  Oct.  3, 
1915. 

—  Gertrude  Areud,  b„  Mar.  5,  1883. 

861.  Mary  Thobum  Cratty,  b®  Mar.  2,  1917;  m.  Stewart  Lewis .  Glonally, 
Chicago  . 

8611.  Ann  Lewis. 

8612.  Douglas  Lewie. 

862e  Anne  Elizabeth  Cratty,  b.  July  29s  1922;  m.  Messer.  New  York,  N.Y. 

8621.  Mary  Lyle  Masser. 

8622*  David  Messer. 

9.  Isabella  Thoburn,  b»  Mar.  29,  1840,  at  the  Thobum  Farm,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio, 
near  St*  Clairsvillej  d«  Sept.  1,  1901,  at  Lucknow,  India.  Founder  of  Isabella 
Thoburn  College,  Lucknow. 

10.  Elisa  Ann  Dixon  Thoburn  ("Lido")*  b.  Oct«  7,  1843,  at  the  Thobum  farm, 

Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  near  St*  Claireville;  is.  James  Robinson  Mills  on  Oct.  17, 

1867;  d.  May  3,  1930,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

—  James  Robinson  Mills,  b.  Juno  14,  1834;  d.  Apr.  13,  1908,  Minister  of  the 
old  Pittsburgh  and  East  Ohio  Conferences  (now  Northeast  Ohio  Conf.)  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

101.  Wilbur  Thobum  Mills,  b.  Sept.  30,  1868,  at  New  Brighton,  Pa.; 
m.  Minnie  Arabella  Luse.  Architect,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

1011.  Dorothy  Mills,  b,  Aug.  8,  1895;  m.  Leonard  G.  Latham  of  Brewster, 

Mass  • 

10111.  Ann  Latham;  d.  in  infancy. 

17.  The  Family  Bible  (Recorder  No.  3)  has  Sept.  29,  1868. 
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10112.  Theodore  Latham,  b.  Oct.  20,  1923;  m.  Berenice  Day. 

—  Berenice  Day,  b.  Apr.  7,  1928. 

101121.  Dorothea,  b.  May  2,  1947. 

101122,  Bonnie  Evelyn,  b.  Jan.  17,  1951. 

101123.  Anno  Latham,  b.  Feb.  23,  1954. 

1012,  Wilbur  Thobura  Mills,  Jr.,  b.  Dec.  16,  1897;  m.  Margaret  Welch. 

—  Margaret  Welch,  b.  Sept.  7,  1900. 

10121,  Nancy  Arabol  Mills,  b„  Fob,  17,  1927;  m.  Day  Leo.  2  children. 
10122,  John  Welch  Mills,  b0  June  4,  1931. 

102.  Edwin  Stanton  Mills,  b.  Jan.  5,  1870,  at  New  Brighton,  Pa.;  m.  Marjorie 
Brown  on  Feb.  16,  1911;  d,  Nov.  11,  1951, 

--  Marjorie  Brown,  b.  Oct,  11,  1086, 

1021.  Marjorie  Adelaide  Mills ,  b.  Aug.  5,  1913;  m.  Lambert  Arundel  Honk  ins 
on  Nov.  28,  1936. 

10211,  Constance  Thayer  Hopkins,  b.  Dec.  10,  1938. 

10211.  Lambert  Huntingdon  Hopkins,  b.  Mar.  28,  1941. 

1022.  Edwin  Stanton  Mills,  Jr.,  b.  Doc.  20,  1917;  m.  Joan  Paterson  in 
July  1946. 

—  Joan  Paterson,  b.  Nov.  8,  1921. 

10221.  Edwin  S.  Mills  III,  b.  June  20,  1948. 

10222.  Hilary  Mills,  b.  Fob  7,  1950. 

10223.  Alison  Mills,  b.  May  9,  1951. 

1023.  James  Huntingdon  Mills,  b.  Aug.  27,  1918;  m.  Barbara  Bigelow  on 
Dec.  20,  1941. 

—  Barbara  Bigelow,  b.  Sept.  1,  1920. 

10231.  Jamds  Huntingdon  Mills,  Jr.,  b.  Sept.  11,  1942. 

10232.  Peter  Buckloy  Mills ,  b.  Sept.  1,  1944;  d.  Nov.  13,  1954. 

10233.  Susan  Hitchcock  Mills,  b.  Apr.  30,  1946. 
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103.  Gertrude  Eleanor  Mills ,  b.  Fob.  23,  1872;  m.  General  Rufus  Herman  Lane. 

—  Rufus  Herman  Lane,  b.  Oct  31,  1869;  d.  Apr.  21,  1948.  Brigodior  General 

i  of  U  •  S  »M « C  • 

1031.  Eleanor  Lone,  b,  Nov.  18,  1899;  m.  Michael  Holmes  Styles . 

--  Michael  Holmes  Stylos,  b.  1896.  Consular  Service  of  U.S.A. 

10311.  Michael  Hogan  Styles,  b.  1927;  m.  Dec.  1954. 

10312.  David  Thobura  Styles,  b.  1929. 

10313.  Ellen  Warfield  Styles,  b.  1931;  m«  Nicholas  Ryjacic.b  on  Jan. 

15,  1955. 

1032.  Rufus  Herman  Lone,  Jr.,  b.  May  24,  1901;  ra.  Monica  Ferrier.  U.S. 
Consular  Service,  India  and  Mexico. 

Monica  Ferrier,  b.  1905. 

10321.  Marian  Warfield  Lane,  b*  Feb.  22,  1939. 

10322.  Sylvia  Hallowes  Lane,  b,  Jan.  19,  1941. 

10323.  John  Richais  Lane,  b«  Sept.  3,  1943  in  Costa  Rica. 

1033.  Mary  Warfield  Lane,  b.  June  11,  1905  (twin  to  1034),  Order  of 
St.  Ann,  Episcopal  Church. 

1034.  James  Mills  Lane,  b.  June  11,  1905  (twin  to  1033);  in.  Helen  Scrym- 
geour, 

—  Helen  Scrymgeour,  b*  1907, 

1035.  Elizabeth  Thoburn  Lane,  b«  Sept.  30,  1907;  m.  Gerald  Noxon. 

—  Gerald  Noxon,  b.  1905. 

10351.  Nicolas  Noxon,  b,  1936. 

1036.  Richard  Lane,  b*  Jan.  3,  1912;  m.  Lucille  Brun.  3  children  (2  boys). 

104.  James  Robinson  Mills,  b.  Feb.  15,  1874;  m*  Grace  Gardner. 

105.  Isabella  Thoburn  Mills,  b.  Nov.  2,  1876;  m.  William  Henry  McMaster ,  who 


was  President  of  Mt.  Union  College,  Alliance,  Ohio. 
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1051.  Isabella  McMaster,  b,  Dec.  9,  1S08;  ra.  Craig  Tompson. 

10511,  Allan  McMaster  Tompson. 

10512.  James  Craig  Tompson. 

1052.  William  M.  McMaster,  b,  Sept.  22,  1910$  m.  Frances  Skinner 

on  Aug.  8,  1944. 

10521.  Charles  McMaster. 

10522.  William  Morse  McMaster,  Jr, 

10523.  Virginia  Mills  McMaster. 

1053.  Janet  Lylo  McMaster,  b.  Jan.  17,  1.914$  nu  William  Oman. 

106,  Victor  Garfield  Mills,  b*  Sept.  21,  1881$  ra.  Beatrice  Moore.  Methodist 
minister  in  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  New  York. 

1061.  Victor  Moore  Mills,  b«  Oct.  27,  1919$  ra.  Mary  Anno  Parker  on  Sept. 
28,  1943;  div.  July  2,  1954* 

—  Mary  Anne  Parker,  b»  July  4,  1920. 

10611.  Anne  Parker  Mills,  b*  Oct*  28,  1944. 

10612,  Evelyn  Beatrice  Mills,  B.  Dec.  2,  1948. 

10613.  Katherine  Faye  Mills,  b,  Dec.  2,  1948  (twin  to  10612). 

1062.  James  Thoburn  Mills,  b.  Nov.  30,  1923$  m.  Frances  Keller  on  June 
16,  1951, 

—  Frances  Keller,  b.  Feb.  22,  1955. 

10621.  Elizabeth  Ritchie  Mills,  b.  May  11,  1953. 

,  10622.  Hilary  Frances  Mills,  b.  Feb.  22,  1955. 

107.  Helen  Augustine  Mills,  b.  Feb.  23,  1886;  d.  Aug.  5,  1886* 

Addenda: 

52321.  John  Frans  Hoffman,  b6  1942. 

52322.  Barbara  Ann  Hoffman,  b.  1943. 

52323.  James  Warren  Hoffman,  b.  1945. 
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INDEX  TO  SURNAMES 
DESCENDANTS  OF  MATTHEW  THOBURN 
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Kreutsfeld  1121,  11211 

Lane  103,  1031-6, 

10321-3 

Latham  1011,  10111-2, 
101121-3 

Lewis  861,  8611-2 
Luse  *  101 

Mahon  112,  1121-3 
Marsh  *  43 
McCafferty  76,  761 
McCain  4311,  43111-4 
McClements  *  432 
McConnell  *  522 
McGaw  *  64 

McMaster  105,  1051-3, 
10521-3 
Mead  *  53 
Merchant  *  51 
Messer  862,  8621-2 
Mills  10,  101-7,1011-2, 
10121-2,  1021-3,  10221-3, 
10231-3,  1061-2,  10611-3, 
10621-2 
Mitchell  *  2 
Moore  *  1G6 
Mo redick  *  5 

Nelson  11,  111-6,  1161 
Norton  *  113,  4 
Noxon  1035,  10351 

Oman  1053 

Packor*11211 
Parker  *  1061 
Paterson  *  1022 
Price  *  1121 


Quinnoy  5231,  52311-2 

Reece  245 ,  2451 
Riddick  635,  6351 
Ryjacich  10313 

Sanford  632,  6321-3 
Schiltgeo  222,  2221-2 
Schroeder  4331 ,  43311-2 
Scrymgeour  *  1034 
Seidel  4332,  43321 
Sharpsteen  714,  7141-2, 
71411-2 
Sha w  *  22 
Shufelt*7112 
Sheets  1143 
Skinner  *  1052 
Strahorn  1142,  11421 
Styles  1031,  ] 0311- 3 
Succop  433,  4331-2 

Thoburn  1-10,21-24,221-3, 
41-4 , 411- 2 , 421- 2 , 431- 4 , 
4321 ,4341-2 ,  51-3,511-4, 
521-3,5222,5231-2,531-3, 
5321-2,5331-4,  71-6,711-5, 
7111- 3,71121-2, 7151-4 , 
751-3 

Timmons  1122 
Todd  *  85 

Tompson  1051,  10511-2 

Vance  *  116 
Vines  *  751 

Warren  *  523 
Watkins  5331 
Wfelch  *  1012 
West  531,  5311-3 
Wilson  1,  11 
Winne  *  116 
Woods  *  52 
Wyss  412 

Young  *  7113 

Zantiny  1145,  11451-4 


*  Names  by  marriage  which  are  not  transmitted 


■ 


. 
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SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 


Unpublished  materials: 

Family  letters  and  papers,  either  original  or  copied,  are,  for  the  most 

part  in  the  following  collections: 

Collection  of  Thos.  W.  Thoburn,  M.D.,  2729  Ashley  Road,  Shaker  Heights 
22,  Ohio  (Cleveland).  This  collection  includes  the  Lettersof 
Joseph  Thoburn,  1846-64,  transcribed  by  James  M.  Thoburn,  son  of 
Thos.  W*  Thoburn.  (711  of  Matthew  Thoburn). 

Collection  of  Mrs.  John  E.  Winters,  249  Beaver  Ave.,  N.Ee ,  New  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Ohio,*  (Mrs.  Winters  is  McKelvey  i  31.) 

Collection  of  Firs.  William  H.  McMaster,  824  Genoa  Street,  Coral  Gables, 
Florida,  (105  of  Matthew  Thoburn.) 

Collection  of  D.  Lyle  Thoburn,  2299  Ardleigh  Drive,  Cleveland  Heights 
x  6,  Ohio,  This  includes  an  old  birthday  book  which  is  a  valuable 

source  for  dates,  (D.  Lyle  Thoburn  is  434  of  Matthew  Thoburn) 

Collection  of  Joseph  B,  Thoburn,  with  the  Oklahoma  Historical  Society, 
Oklahoma  City.  Information  from  this  collection  has  been  by 
correspondence  with  Joseph  B,  Thoburn  a  number  of  years  ago  before 
his  death,  and  recently  with  Miss  Muriel  H.  Wright,  secretary  and 
editor  of  the  Society.  (Joseph  B,  Thoburn  was  41  of  Matthew  Thoburn^ 

Collection  of  W.  Jas.  McRoberts,  Hillcrest,  Laharna  Avenue,  Larne,  Co. 
Antrim,  Ireland,  (In  the  McRobert  family  tree,  o  322.) 

Winters,  Mrs.  John  E.,  A  Paper  Written  for  the  Belmont  County  Historical 
Society,  July  9,  1936,  revised  1938. 

The  family  records  of  the  Irish  Thoburn  Family  Bible,  in  possession  of 
Theodore  Thoburn  (75  of  Matthew  Thoburn),  10125  Lake  Shore  Blvd., 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 

The  family  records  of  the  American  Family  Bible  of  Matthew  Thoburn,  formerly 
in  the  Joseph  B,  Thoburn  Collection  at  Oklahoma  City,  and  now  at  The 
Reis  Library,  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Civil  War  Diary  of  Major  Thomas  C.  Thoburn,  in  possession  of  his  grandson, 

D»  Lyle  Thoburn,  at  the  address  given  above.  Information  by  correspond¬ 
ence. 

Journal  of  Bishop  James  M.  Thoburn,  in  possession  of  The  Reis  Library, 
Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.  Information  by  correspondence  for 
the  Bishop's  visits  to  Ireland  in  1880  and  18  98. 

Published  materials : 


Belmont  Chronicl e  for  the  period  1845  to  1870,  including  the  obituaries 
of  Crawford  Thoburn  and  Matthew  Thoburn.  The  Ohio  State  Archaeological 
and  Historical  Society,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


*  Including  transcripts  from  the  Cornmoney  registers,  the  originals  of  which 
are  with  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  Belfast. 
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Dictionary  of  American  Biography.  New  York?  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1936. 
Articles  by  Oscar  McMillan  Buck  on  "Thoburn,  James  Mills,"  and  "Ihoburn, 
Isabella j"  also  an  article  on  "Cratty,  Mabel." 

Encyclopedia  Americana ,  1948  ed.;  Nov/  York:  Americana  Corporation.  Article 
on  "Thoburn,  Joseph.” 

Encyclopaedia  Brittanica ,  1952  ed.;  Chicago:  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica  Inc. 
Articles  pertaining  to  Scotch  and  Irish  history. 

Flather,  The  Lav  of  the  Last  Minstrel .  Cambridge:  University  Press,  1910. 

Hurst,  J.  F.s  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  Nev/  York:  Eaton  &  Mains,  1897. 

Laing,  Ancient  Scottish  SealG .  Photostat  of  pertinent  page  from  National 
Library  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh. 

Math 6X78 9  James  K.,  South  of  th  e  Himalayas ,  One  Hundred  Years  of  Methodism 
in  India  and  Pakistan .  Nashville:  Joint  Section  of  Education  and  Cultiva¬ 
tion,  Board  of  Missions  of  The  Methodist  Church.  1955. 

Nall,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  C.,  Ireland ,  Its  Scenic  Character  and  History  (six  vols.). 
Boston:  Francis  A.  Niccolls,  1911.  Vol.  V.for  County  Antrim. 

Peabody  Gazette,  Peabody,  Kansas.  Biographical  account  of  "Major  T.  C.  Tho¬ 
burn,"  dated  Sept.  28,  1911.  Information  from  a  copy  of  the  article, with 
D.  Lyle  Thoburn. 

Pittsburgh  Annual  Conference ,  Minutes  of,  1862.  Board  of  Missions  Library 
150  Fifth  Avenue,  Nev/  York  11,  N.Y. 

Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott .  Nev;  York:  The  American  News  Company. 

Ihoburn ,  James  M. ,  My  Mis  si  one  rv  Apprenticeship' .  Nov/  York:  Phillips  &  Hunt, 
1884. 

Thoburn,  James  M.,  Life  of  Isabella  Ihoburn,  Cincinnati:  Jennings  and  Pyo, 

1 903 . 

Thoburn,  James  M.,  "Wayside  Notes:  An  Autobiography,"  Western  Christian 
Advocate ,  between  Jan.  4  and  Dec.  27,  1911. 

Thurburn,  Lt.  Col.  F.  A.  V.,  The  Thurbums,  v/lth  pedigree  of  Thurbrand  and 
Thu r burn,  1864.  Photostats  from  the  National  Library  of  Scotland, 

Edinburgh . 


Maps : 

The  Times  Atlas  and  Gazet oer  of  the  World .  London:  Hie  Times  Printing 
House,  1922. 

Ordnance  Survey  of  Northern  Ireland,  Belfast;  One  Inch  Popular  Series, 

Maps  Nos.  4  (r  lid-  Ant  rim)  and  7  (Belfast). 

Official  1953  Ohio  Highway  Map  (Sesouicent ennial  Year),  Dept,  of  Highways, 
State  of  Ohio,  Columbus.  This  includes  a  map  of  Ohio  in  1803. 

Highway  Map  of  Belmont  County,  1951.  County  Engineer,  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio. 
U.S  .  Dept,  of  the  Interior,  Geological  Survey.  Ohio,  St.  Clairsville  Quad¬ 
rangle.  Scale  1/62500;  contour  interval  20  feet. 
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CORRECTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS  —  1962 

to 

THE  ANCESTRY  OF  THE  IRISH-aMERICAN  THOBURNS 
by  Co  Stanley  Thoburn 

The  distribution  of  copies  of  the  Thoburn  ANCESTRY  (1955)  aroused  sufficient 
interest  in  the  Thoburn  connection  to  bring  certain  errors  to  the  attention  of 
the  author.  For  this  interest,  which  was  not  without  appreciation  for  the  work 
as  a  whole,  he  is  grateful,  especially  as  it  makes  possible  the  compilation  of 
a  list  of  corrections.  At  the  same  time  he  apologises  to  any  branch  of  the 
family  involved  in  the  errors.  Furthermore,  additional  information  on  some 
points  has  been  obtained  since  the  distribution  of  the  ANCESTRY  in  1955,  making 
it  possible  to  include  such  along  with  the  corrections. 

In  the  preface  of  the  Thoburn  ANCESTRY  it  was  suggested  that  Dr.  Thos.  ft. 

Thoburn  (2729  Ashley  Road,  Shaker  Heights  22,  Ohio)  be  considered  as  headquarters 
for  any  further  exchange  of  information.  Since  then  he  himself  has  joined  the 
company  of  the  ancestors  whose  traditions  he  loved  so  much,  enriching  the  tradition 
with  his  own  record  of  excellence,  but  leaving  a  great  void  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  knew  him.  However,  the  mantle  of  his  interest  in  family  traditions  has  fallen 
upon  his  son  James,  who  has  now  been  good  enough  to  'under take  the  duplication  and 
mailing  of  these  "Corrections  and  Additions."  For  this  labor  cf  love  the  gratitude 
of  many  will  be  due,  and  not  the  least  my  own.  In  keeping  with  his  interest,  I 
suggest  that  from  now  on  he  be  considered  as  taking  his  father3 s  place  as  headquarters 
for  any  further  exchange  of  information  in  matters  of  Thoburn  ancestry  and  family 
relationships.  His  present  (1962)  address  is:  James  M.  Thoburn,  189  Montclair  Drive, 
Rochester  17,  New  York. 

These  "Corrections  and  Additions  1962"  have  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
original  publication  into  line  with  the  best  evidence  regarding  the  facts  as  of 
1955.  They  do  not  attempt  to  bring  the  "Descendents  of  Matthew  and  Jane  Lyle 
Thoburn"  (page  144  onward)  up  to  date  -=—  or,  perhaps  it  should  be  said,  down  to 
date.  That  aspect  of  the  task  we  propose  to  call  a  "Supplement."  With  the 
scattering  of  the  family  generation  by  generation  it  will  doubtless  not  be  possible 
to  compile  a  complete  Supplement,  but  Supplements  for  particular  branches  of  the 
family  should  be  feasible  where  there  is  interest  in  such  matters.  The  author 
attempts  to  keep  a  record  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  as  they  come  to  his 
notice  and  hopes  that  others  here  and  there  are  doing  the  same. 

In  the  following  list  of  corrections  and  additions  the  page  references  are 
to  the  pages  of  THE  ANCESTRY  OF  THE  IRISH- AMERICAN  THOBURNS  (1955). 

Page  ii.  Frontispiece,  showing  two  pictures.  These  pictures  were  made  from  small 

daguerreotypes  which  were  in  the  Joseph  B.  Thoburn  collection  at  the  Oklahoma 
Historical  Society.  They  were  unnamed,  and  their  identity  was  inferred  from  other 
old  photographs.  However,  evidence  has  since  been  produced  by  David  Lyle  Thoburn 
(2299  Araleigh  Drive,  Cleveland  Heights  6,  Ohio)  (434  of  Matthew  Thoburn)  that  the 
identification  was  mistaken.  The  pictures  are  undoubtedly  those  of  the  parents  of 
Mary  Eleanor  Crozier,  wife  of  Thomas  Crawford  Thoburn  (4th  child  of  Matthew  Thoburn). 
As  far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  picture  of  Matthew  Thoburn.  There  are  pictures  of 
Jane  Lyle  Crawford.  Although  she  dressed  in  a  style  similar  to  that  of  Grandmother 
Crozier,  a  close  examination  of  the  facial  lines,  especially  of  the  mouth,  will 
show  a  difference. 

Page  38.  Further  information  from  W.  J.  McRoberts  of  Ireland  indicates  that  the 

Crawford  family  had  another  son,  Robert,  who  should  be  placed  as  fourth  in  order  of 
birth.  Revisions  of  the  Crawford  family  tree  are  given  below,  listed  under  pages 
131  to  133. 
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Fege  44.  Note  63.  In  company  with  Matthew  and  Jane  Lyle  Thoburn  and  their  two 

children,  ae  they  sailed  for  America,  was  a  brother  of  Jane,  namely  Matthew  Crawford. 
(Evidence:  Letters  from  James  M.  Thoburn  to  Mrs.  Hester  Patillo,  dated  Oct.  20,  1900 
and  Nov.  1900,  in  possession  of  E.  H.  Clower,  Kingsport,  Tenn. ) 

Page  85.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  line,  substitute  "Delaware,  Ohio,"  for 
"Bellaire."  Jeanette  ftilson  diea  in  1912  ana  was  buried  in  Delaware,  Ohio.  (Infor¬ 
mation  from  her  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Clara  Nelson  Badley  — -  114  of  Matthew  Thoburn.) 

Page  94  After  the  sentence  ending  in  the  second  line,  the  following  additional 
information  about  David  Thoburn  may  be  inserted: 

"While  he  was  at  college,  in  the  winter  of  the  second  term,  a  revival 
started  in  the  town  church,  the  influence  of  which  spread  to  the  college. 

David  was  among  the  first  to  yield  to  conviction  by  going  forward  and 
kneeling  at  the  communion  rail.  His  brother  James  followed  his  example 
after  some  days.  In  the  middle  of  the  spring  term  David  had  to  leave 
college  on  account  of  poor  health.  When  the  brothers  were  reunited  at 
home,  they  were  received  into  full  membership  of  the  Methodist  Church 
at  St.  Clair sville,  along  with  another  brother,  Thomas,  and  Benjamin 
Hush  Cowen,  who  later  married  their  sister  Ellen.  When  David's  health 
improved,  he  took  to  teaching."  (Source:  Wayside  Notes,  by  J.  M.  Thoburn.) 

Page  131.  The  statement  about  Mathew  Crawford  of  Raloo  (b,  1760)  may  be  revised 
as  follows,  in  accordance  with  the  great  probability  that  he  was  married  twice: 

Mathew  Crawford  of  Raloo,  b.  1760;  m,  (l)  Janet  Crawford,  called  Jenny  of  the  Braid, 
daughter  of  Nancy  Boyd.  There  were  perhaps  five  children  by  this  marriage,  namely 
John,  Thomas,  Nancy,  Matthew  and  Robert.  The  mother,  Janet  Crawford,  died  perhaps 
about  1797. 

m.  (2)  Janet  Blair  o!f  Jenny  Blair  (see  BLAIR)  in  1798.  There  were  perhaps  three 
children  by  this  marriage,  namely  James,  Jane  Lyle,  and  Elizabeth.  (The  remaining 
information  about  Mathew  Crawford  stands  as  it  is.) 

Page  132.  The  statement  about  John  Crawford  should  be  revised  as  follows  in 
view  of  evidence  of  a  second  marriage: 

1.  John  Crawford,  b.  probably  about  1788;  m.  (l)  Jane  Hunter  of  Ballyfore,  They 
emigrated  to  South  Carolina,  according  to  the  Irish  tradition.  By  1825  the  wife 
Jane  Hunter  must  have  died,  and  the  husband  John  Crawford  moved  to  Ohio,  settling 
in  Guernsey  County. 

m.  (2)  Rebecca  Robinson.  The  home  was  Guernsey  County,  Ohio,  and  later  at 
Winchester,  Iowa,  As  far  as  is  known,  all  the  children  were  born  of  the  marriage 
with  Rebecca  Robinson.  The  children  were  Margaret,  Thomas,  Hannah,  Elizabeth, 

Mathew,  John,  Nancy,  Rebecca,  and  Jane. 

(The  remaining  information  on  the  family  stands  as  it  is.  ) 

Page  133.  The  statement  about  Matthew  CraW’ford  should  be  revised  as  follows ; 

4.  Matthew  Craw-ford.  Came  to  America  in  company  with  his  brother-in-law  Matthew 
Thoburn  and  his  sister  Jane  Lyle  (Crawford)  Thoburn,  sailing  from  Ireland  on 
August  3,  1825.  When  the  group  reached  Ohio,  his  elder  brother  Thomas  Crawford 
rode  on  horse  from  Georgia  to  Ohio  to  see  the  Thoburns  and  then  returned  to  Georgia 
with  Matthew  Crawford  in  company.  Matthew  Crawford  settled  in  Gwinett  County, 
Georgia,  and  moved  in  1859  or  1860  to  Mill  Town,  Berrien  County,  Georgia. 

(The  remaining  information  on  the  family  stands  as  it  is. ) 

Page  133.  Following  "4.  Matthew  Crawford",  the  name  of  Robert  Crawford  should 
be  inserted  next,  as  No.  5,  as  follows: 


. 
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5.  Robert  Crawford,  .m.  Janet  McWilliams  of  Mounthill. 

51.  Jane  CraYv'ford,  b.  May  29,  1832 )  m.  Matthew  McRoberts  (b.  Feb.  24,  1826  — 
see  Mc&OBERTS). 

6.  James  Crawford,  b.  Oct.  15,  1798.  The  remainder  of  the  information  about  this 
"big  James  Crawford  of  Raloo"  stands  as  it  is  except  that  in  the  list  of  his 
children,  "Jane  Crawford,  b.  May  29,  1832,"  is  to  be  omitted,  with  numbers 
adjusted  accordingly,  as  follows: 

61.  Jane  Crawford,  m.  Mr.  Gilmore,  etc. ,  vdth  children. 

62.  Matthew  Crawford,  b.  Aug.  10,  1838. 

63.  Samuel  Crawford. 

64.  Lizzie  Crawford. 

65.  Agnes  Crawford. 

66.  John  Crawford,  b.  April  8,  1862 

7.  Jane  Lyle  Crawford,  m.  Matthew  Thoburn,  etc. 


8.  Elizabeth  Crawford,  m.  Samuel  McWilliams,  etc. 

I 

Page  134.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  there  has  been  a  confusion  in  the  surnames  of 
the  children  of  ¥/illiam  Pollock  McKelvey  who  married  Eliza  Thomson.  The  corrected 
^  list  of  children  is  as  follows: 

John  McKelvey,  m.  Elizabeth  McMechan  of  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  v;ho  was  sister 
to  John  McMechan. 

Margaret.  She  was  unmarried. 

Alexander  Thomson  McKelvey,  m.  Julia  Irwin.  Their  names  are  on  the  McKelvey 
memorial  window  in  the  Methodist  Church  at  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio.  (See  the 
description  of  the  church  on  page  116. ) 

31.  Thomas  McKelvey. 

32.  Robert  Irwin  McKelvey. 

33.  Charles  McKelvey. 

34.  Clarence  McKelvey. 

35.  James  Thoburn  McKelvey. 

.  Page  135.  Due  to  the  corrections  on  page  134,  the  numbering  of  the  McKelvey 
family  on  this  page  needs  to  be  adjusted.  That  i6  — - 

.  4.  Mary  McKelvey,  m.  James  Mellor. 

;  5.  Martha  McKelvey,  m.  John  Lukens  Burt. 

6.  Eliza  McKelvey,  m.  Jacob  Blakesley  Winter, 
i  7.  William  Pollock  McKelvey,  m.  Rebecca  Litten. 

;  8.  Victoria  McKelvey,  m.  George  La  Vayea 

(The  numbering  of  the  succeeding  generations  should  be  adjusted  accordingly. ) 

Page  151.  Seventh  and  eighth  lines  from  the  top:  The  incorrect  name  Ewer  should 
be  spelled  correctly  as  Euwer. 

|  Page  152.  Ninth  and  tenth  lines  from  the  top:  The  incorrect  name  "Mary  Arlie  Mead" 
should  be  corrected  to  read  "Arlie  Carletta  Mead."  She  was  born  on  January  14,  1863 
4  in  Brokenstraw  Valley,  Pa.,  was  married  to  David  Lyle  Thoburn  on  April  11,  1888  in 
Pittsfield,  Pa.,  and  died  on  March  4,  1889  at  Bellaire,  Ohio. 


.  ! 


page  160.  Lines  six  to  eight  from  the  top  give  the  names  of  three  children, 
Charles,  William  Morse,  and  Virginia  Mills.  Their  surname ,  given  as  McMaster, 
should  be  changed  to  Oman,  because  they  are  all  children  of  1053,  of  Janet 
Lyle  McMaster  who  married  William  Oman. 


C.  Stanley  Thoburn 
(533  of  Matthew  Thoburn) 
Leonard  Theological  College 
Jabalpur,  M.P. ,  India 
September  30,  1962 
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